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FOG WARNING — By Winslow Homer (For text, see page 42) 





The land is no longer in view, 

The clouds have begun to frown; 
But with a stout vessel and crew, 

We'll say, Let the storm come down! 
And the song of our hearts shall be, 

While the wind and the waters rave, 
A home on the rolling sea! 

A life on the ocean wave! 





—A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE, by Epes Sargent. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 
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Portraits “Great Americans @ 














Robert E. Lee Bryan 


permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of Great 
American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames, 
12 x 20 inches, complete with convex glass. 


Bi our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have 


Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these beautiful 
Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself temporarily of securing them without cost, 

They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and understand- 
ing of American history, and instill an appreciation of the services of our great leaders 
in times of national crises, 

No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch-making events 
of American history will ever be anything but a true American citizen, and the 


United States Capitol 





Lincoln Wilson 


teacher who brings such powerful influences as these Patriotic Pictures into his or 
her schoolroom deserves the thanks of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds o 
schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Portraits. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage prepaid, 
one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pupils will easily and 
quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances for five cents each, Send us 
the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we shall immediately ship you, 
charges prepaid, your choice of these Portraits. 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 


VOLLEY BALL 
Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured 


BASKET BALL FOOT BALL 






AMERICAN FLAG 
5 x 8 Feet 








PENCIL SHARPENER 


| 
Large Size | 
A Necessity in Every School Room. Cotton 
Can Be Adjusted To Sharpen Any || Bunting, Sewed 
ize Pencil. '! Stripes, Printed Stars 





Pearls for the Girl 


Special 











Extra Special 


For the sale of 144 gross(216 lead pen-| For the sale of 2 gross (288 lead pen- 
cils) ,amounting to $10.80, we will give] cils), amounting to $14.40, we willgive 
you your choice of Two Premiums.| you your choice of Three Premiums. 


Send the coupon at once. 


Orders outside the United States must be 





FREE PREMIUMS 


Measuring Pencil for the Boy 


accompanied by money order in full. 


American Novelty Co. 


Original Playground Equipment House 
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506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pupil in the school will want to own. 





pencils this beautiful set of indestructible 


Y Actual size 


View of pencil collapsed for writing, normal pencil length. 


To the boy of the school who sells the most pencils this useful 
novelty measuring pencil will be given free. 


Here is something new in way of a novelty pencil which every 
It is a metal, polished like 
silver, propelling pencil in which the lead is screwed in or out as 
To the girl in the school selling the most Tequired and in addition it pulls out making an accurate 12 inch 
measuring rule. It is scaled for inches on one side and for smaller 


~~ 


View of the pencil extended as a ruler, measuring 12 inches. 





AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Nov. ‘27 | 
| 506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
| LAC ee ee | 

Gentlemen: 


| Please mail...... -..-.- F088 Of Lead Pencils to be sold by 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
the Premiums you offer. Alsoit remittance is made within 
| 60 days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- | 





ing the most penciis. 
State Articles Wanted ......... ‘ 


pearis will be given , . AD BOE SEDIAINSL —_ State Articles Wamted ..................----nenseeseeseessesnessnssnessnsssnesneenaseneenneennn 
Every gir} would be delighted to ownandwear spaces on the other. The pocket clip holds it firmly in the pocket, | name ss . Fase | 
be glad ofthe effort she kes te ll the : : . . ° . 

peusiia, bn Chis way che will be doubly se- A novelty pencil of this kind is something new and entirely | P.o. addres. itibaiaiiel 
warded. Her efforts will go far toward mak- 


ing it possible for her school to earn the Pre- 


mium award and she will win these pearls boys will work doubly hard to win it. 


which wili always give her pleasure. 





different from anything that can be bought in stores and all the | se a ee ee Aa . 
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the Greatest Shoc 
Life to Hear Her Pla 


SDT lb 





—how 


for you!” 
She beamed at her husband, delighted 
to see how surprised—and pleased—he was. 
And I was astonished, too. Quite casually she 
had gone to the piano, sat down—and played! 
Played beautifully—though I had never seen her 
touch a piano before. I didn’t even know that 
she could read notes. Neither of 


“Wier 3 Jim—I told you I had a surprise 


time without a teacher. I found that thousands 
of others had learned to play their favorite mu- 
sical instruments in this same delightful, easy 
way, and so I decided to enroll for a course in 
piano playing.” 
“But you didn’t tell me anything about it,” 
Jim said. 
“Well, you see, that was my big surprise. Ever 
since I received my first lesson 





us could conceal our curiosity. 

“How did you ever do it?” her 
husband asked. “When did you 
find time to practice?” 


I’ve been practicing by myself— 


Which Do You Want 


to Master in a Few 


during the day while you’ve been 
away at business. I turned my 
spare moments between house- 


‘ : ? : =e 
“And who is your teacher?” I Months? keeping and shopping into some- 
added. Piano ’Cello thing pleasant and profitable.” 
“Wait, wait!” she laughed. Violin Harmony and “If you planned to surprise me 
“One ti taut Ih Organ Composition ie tainl succeeded,” 
question at a time. have Drumsand_ Sight Singing —JOUVe cormimy sue ’ 
no teacher, that is, no private Traps Ukulele said Jim. 
teacher, and I do my practicing Mandolin Guitar 
between dishes.” —" ee Learn to Play at Home 
ony ute ultar 
Je teacher ?” Saxophone Harp This story is typical. There 
No—I learned to play the pi- Cornet Piccolo are thousands of men and women 
ano an entirely new way—with- Trombone who have turned their spare 


out a teacher. You see, all my 
life I wanted to play some mu- 
sical instrument, and the piano 
appealed to me most. I thought 
I'd never learn how to play it, 





Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 


moments into valuable time. In 
hours that would otherwise be 
wasted, they have learned to play 
their favorite musical instru- 


ments through the U. S. School 








though—for I haven’t much time 

to spare, and I thought it would take long, long 
hours of hard work and study. And I thought it 
Would be expensive, too.” 

“Well, it is hard work, and it is expensive,” I 
Said. “Why, I have a sister....” 

“I know,” she laughed, “but J learned to play 
the piano through the new simplified method. 
Some time ago I saw an announcement of the 
U.S. School of Music. It told how a young man 
had learned to play the piano during his spare 


of Music. 

Are you letting priceless mo- 
ments slip by when you could be learning to play 
some musical instrument—easily, quickly? 

You simply can not go wrong. First you are 
told how a thing is done, then by illustration and 
diagram you are shown how, and when you play— 
you hear it. 

Thus you actually teach yourself to become an 
accomplished musician right in your own home. 
Without any long hours of tedious practice. With- 
out dull or uninteresting scales you learn how to 
play real music from real notes. ‘ 


had she found time to practice? 


Here is your chance to become a good player— 
quickly—without a teacher. The U. 8S. School of 
Musie will make you a capable and efficient player. 
Many of our pupils now have positions with pro- 
fessional bands and orchestras. 


Demonstration Lesson FREE 


Half a million people have already taught them- 
selves to. play their favorite instruments right in 
their own home. To prove that you, too, can learn 
music this fascinating way, let us send you our free 
book, “Music Lessons in Your Own Home” which 
fully explains this remarkable method. We will in- 
clude also our Free Demonstration Lesson. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Remember—it is not too late to become a capable 
musician. If you are in earnest about wanting to 
play your favorite instrument—if you really want to 
gain new happiness and increase your popularity— 
send off this coupon at once. Forget the old- 
fashioned idea that “talent” means everything. 
Read the list of instruments to the left, decide which 
you want to play, and the U. S. School of Music will 
do the rest. At the average cost of only a few pen- 
nies a day! Act NOW. Clip and mail this coupon 
today, and the fascinating free book and Demon- 
stration Lesson will be sent to you at once. No 
obligation. U. S. School of Music, 611 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City. 

U. S. School of Music, 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ““Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your offer. I am interested in the 
following course: 








Have you above instrument ?........... 
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te published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
Grat of the month. it is published only during the 


school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


ef4 30 cents; in other foreign countries add $0 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AN subscriptions will be dis 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
esipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not lates 
then the 10th of the month of expirstion; thus the re- 
newal of @ subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
Se im Stamps to postmaster at former address and 
Giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A iati ete. 
Sample copies and all y material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy curselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise o1 service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving ensatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 








To Greet You in December 


HE December issue will be de- 

voted largely to material based up- 
on the Christmas season. The cover, 
in full color, will be “Holy Night,” 
by Correggio. As usual, Gertrude 
Herdle will write the picture study 
lesson based upon this subject. 

Music will be given special em- 
hasis in December. Agnes M. Fry- 
erger, Educational Director, St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, has con- 
tributed the words and music to a 
Christmas song, “A Really Truly San- 
ta Claus.” A full page will be devoted 
to this song, and it will be very at- 
tractively illustrated. There will also 
be a music story by Fannie Buchanan, 
entitled, “A Christmas Test.” 


The Christmas material will also in- 
clude, “A Christmas Poster Project,” 
by Daniel Darney; “Santa Claus with 
Reindeer and Sleigh,” a double page 
outline poster, by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, and “Window Decoration—Bowl 
of Holly,” by Miss Cleaveland; a pro- 
gressive drawing entitled, “A Christ- 
mas Page for You,” “Decorative De- 
sign from State Flowers—American 
Mistletoe,” and “Frontispiece Post- 
er,” by John T. Lemos; “A Holder for 
a Twine Ball,” by Mary B. Grubb; 
and “Some Christmas Gifts,” by Frank 
I. Solar. 


The school lunch article by Mary 
Agnes Davis, and the sewing article, 
“Easily Made Christmas Gifts,” by 
Mary B. Grubb, will both be devoted 
to the holiday season. Mr. DuMond 
will have as his natural science article, 
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“Feeding Birds in Winter.” There are 
to be two Christmas stories, “Around 
the World at Yuletide,” by Rebecca 
Deming Moore, and “The Weensie 
Wees Have a Christmas Party,” by 
Virginia Straight. 


A new series of articles emphasiz- 
ing social activities, by Marjorie 
Hardy, first-grade teacher, University 
Elementary School, The University of 
Chicago, will begin in the December 
issue. The first of these articles will 
be “Real Learning in the Primary 
Grades-I—What Is Your Point of 
View?” 


William McAndrew, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, will have an in- 
spirational article, “Teachers’ Shop 

alk,” and there will be another, 
“How Do You Evaluate Your Teach- 
ing?” by Mabel Hutchings Bellows, 


Dr. Breed’s article will be, “How to j 


Teach Spelling-II1I—Organization of 
Lesson Materials.” The subject of 
Miss Duboc’s article in her series de- 
voted to history and geography in the 
intermediate grades, will be “Further 
Fifth-Grade Activities in the Study of 
Spain and Portugal.” 


ten English,” and there will also be an 
article, “Fine and Industrial Arts in 
the Primary Grades,” by Iva Chap- 
man, Assistant Professor of Educa 
tion, Kindergarten-Primary Depart- 
ment, Texas State College for Wonm- 
en. 


The Entertainment Department will 
feature material inspired by the holi- 
days, and the other departments will 
also be rich in Christmas suggestions. 
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value and usefulness to teachers. 





The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for use in your school work, you will 
effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the 
separately—-AND YOU NEED NOT SEND 
CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


Our Credit Offer We shall be glad to have teachers 


place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until January 15th. 


We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this 
credit privilege and thus have the magazines and other 
helps to use before making payment for them. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 
right and select all that you will need for use in your 
Then make up your order for items desired 
and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will be 
forwarded to you promptly regardless of whether or not 


> is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished at the Nation's Capital and every- 


where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 

posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informetion of 
Subscription Price $1.00 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 


































































i d Other Teaching Helps Now at M Saving Prices--Pay J 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers... $2.00 
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Both of the Above Magazines, one year...........----....-..---2.-------------00eeeceeeeeseeeeees $2.75 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered Price ||,erceweee |i cous 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when || ,7our order it ' 
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when ordered separately. The second column gives the special tely |lasa a.) ie 3 
prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. enpace vine price. 4423 
= hk £4 
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THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth................ vinsichenionsiiaita a,j 1.60 1.20 || $238 
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Ten THOUSAND new books are published 
every year, some good, some bad—each 
one boosted by someone. You read so 
many book reviews and receive so many 
tips from friends that your confusion 


is only increased. How can 
you know what’s what? 


Buying and reading books 
always has been too much of 
alottery. No concise, intelli- 
gent attempt has ever been 
made to sort books effectu- 
ally for readers. For the first 
time in the history of book 
publishing that attempt is now 
being made by the Literary 
Guild of America. 


This is how it is being done— 


] Distinction; The Guild 
has a distinguished Board of 
Editors consisting of Carl Van 
Doren, Editor-in-chief; Glenn 
Frank, Zona Gale, Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Elinor Wylie. 
This board long before the 
publication dates of the books, 
reads in manuscript form the 


latest novels, biographies, essays, etc. 
From these manuscripts the Guild Board 
selects what its editors believe to be the 
outstanding book for a certain month. 


2 First copiss: This book is then issued 
im a special edition for the Guild mem- 
bers and is sent to them postage prepaid. in 
Itreaches them on the very publication 
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“Your Money’s 
Worth” 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


“Your June book is surely a 
find . .. ifthe Guild does not 
publish another book this 
year, I would feel satisfied 
with what I now have. This 
book is worth a year’s sub- 
scription.” —E, J. S. 


New York City 


“If each month brings the 
delight which I have already 
had with the May book, the 
investment will be priceless.” 
—G. T. 


Chicago, Il. 
“Your latest book is abso- 
lutely fascinating. If the ones 
to follow keep up this high 
standard, I shall feel im- 
mensely pleased, even if the 
price were doubled or 
tripled” —E, C. P. 


Peaks Island, Me. 


“In my estimation your prop- 
osition will fill a long felt 
want and need among the 
many of us who want to read 
4 books and have neither 
time nor money to waste on 
poor ones.”_—Hf. R. 8. 


ee 


date of that book—the same day on 
which the bookseller gets his regular 
edition. You get the book while it is abso- 
lutely new and fresh. 


3 Har price: Through the Literary 


better books — that is the Guild plan. 


SEND COUPON for ournew booklet WIncs. 
See if this service isn’t the correct one 
for your needs. This booklet will tell 
you more of this absolute innovation in 
book buying, of its decided advantages 
rice, of its assured rendering of a 
real literary service. 








Let These Famous Editors 
Assist You in Your Reading 


2 9 


CARL VAN DOREN ZONA GALB 
Editor-in-Chief 


GLENN FRANK HENDRIK VAN LOON ) 


e & 


ELINOR WYLIE JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


steele 


Guild and only through the 
Guild, by subscribing for a 
year, you secure these books 
at about one-half the price 
which they would retail for in 
book stores. So that the Guild 
service costs you nothing—it 
actually saves you about one- 
half. This half price is not 
offered by any organization 
except the Literary Guild. 


The Guild does not sell in- 
dividual volumes. These must 
be bought at retail prices 
through book stores. 


Evidence that this plan 
works admirably is given by 
scores of letters that arrive 
daily from enthusiastic sub- 
scribers and by the long list of 
distinguished people all over 
the country who belong to the 
Guild. Economy, convenience, 























THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. 14-X, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me free copy of wincs with the 
story of your assured saving to me in the price 
of distinctive new books. 
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For Standard Results in 
Elementary English use 
Sharp’s Language 
Drills and Tests 


AND 


Sharp’s English Exercises | 


PUBLISHED 1925-1926 
Nation-wide in use. Approximately ten thousand 
teachers used these books last year. 


Sold at a price boys and girls can afford to pay. 
THE SERIES 


Sharp's Language Drills and Tests 
Book I for the fifth grade contains 48 pages of 
standard drill and test material covering the fifth 
grade work. 6"'x9", 

Price, 15 cents ‘postpaid. 


Sharp's Lanquage Drills and Tests 


Book Il for the sixth grade contains 48 pages | 
of standard drill and test material covering the | 


sixth grade work. 6/'x9/’. 
Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book III for the seventh grade will suppl 


abundant drill and test material for sevent 
grade English work. 88 pp. 6/’x9’. 
Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book IV for the eighth grade will furnish the 
drill and test oma for eighth grade English 
work, 72 pp. 844"x11”. 
Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


Sharp's English Exercises 
Book V for the high school contains 96 pages 
of standard drill and test material, 834/x11”. 
Price, 40 cents postpaid. 
These books satisfy every teacher. They create a 
new interest in the class room. They insure a 
higher standard of work. 

TO USE SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES 
ADDS NO ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 
TO THE PUPIL. 

Though your pupils are not provided with Sharp’s 
lish Exercises and Sharp's Language 

rills and Tests they pay the price in extra 
a purchased, time wasted in writing out and 
copying drill exercises; and they lose the added 
training and the new interest these books are cer- 
tain to create. 


Standard Arithmetic 
Drills and Tests 


PUBLISHED AUGUST. 1927 

"THESE books are bound in tablet form, size 

8"xti". Each book contains 40 sheets: ap- 
proximately 1700 drill problems in addition, m 
traction, multiplication, and division; also 115 
written problems. There is a standard for each 
drill, so that the score may be determined. Ample 
space is provided in on tablet for computation 
and answers. 


THE SERIES 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


Book I for the third grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests 
Book Il for the fourth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid, 


Standard Arithmelic Drills and Tests 


Book III for the fifth grade. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Second Grade Seat Work 
for Silent Reading 


PUBLISHED JUNE, 1927 
Size 7x10. Printed on standard drawing 
paper and substantially bound. 
EAH book furnishes silent reading and seat 
work material that can be used successfully 
with any basic reader. It provides for individ- 
ual work between the recitation periods which 
develops reading ability. It tests the ability of the 
pupil to grasp related meanings and to interpret 
ideas by means of simple drawings. 
PART I, 48 p for Second B. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, postpaid. 
PART Il, 48 pages, for Second A. 
Price a copy, 20 cents, — 
COMPLETE BOOK, 96 pag 
Price a copy, 40 cents, postpaid. 
These books are guaranteed to be satisfactory, if 
not, money will be refunded. 


Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
102 North Third Street 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Volume XXXVII 


Magazines come and go. Some start 
with large backing and apparently 
have much in their favor, but still they 
fail. Others have a humble beginning, 
but gradually gain in strength and 
prestige until they claim a nation-wide 
circulation. 

The present issue of NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is Num- 
ber 1 of Volume XXXVII. To the 
publishers these figures mean a great 
deal. They may not signify as much 
to you, the 180,000 and more subscrib- 
ers to the magazine. But if you 
could look through the pages of Vol- 
ume I, we believe that you would be 
greatly interested, even amazed, to see 
the infant publication from which to- 
day’s educational journal has de- 
veloped. Number 1 of Volume I of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR (PRIMARY PLANS 
was established later and the two were 
eventually consolidated) appeared in 
November, 1891. It was a _ sixteen- 
page magazine that gave little indica- 
tion of a great future. But the germ 
of success was there, hidden in a mo- 
tive: the motive to provide a teachers’ 
magazine that would fully and def- 
initely meet the needs of the largest 
group in the profession—one that 
would be of practical help in solving 
the everyday classroom problems of 
the elementary school. 

In all these years of growth and 
changing conditions, that motive be- 
hind NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS has never changed. Poli- 
cies have changed to reflect new de- 
velopments, but not the motive. The 
management has remained the same 
throughout the thirty-six years of the 
magazine’s existence. Those years 
have done much to raise the standards 
of the teaching profession. NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS has 
endeavored always to keep pace with 
the forward movement in education, 
and its publishers—appreciative of cor- 
dial support over a long period—in- 
tend that it shall extend its usefulness 
indefinitely by growing (not, of course, 
growing old!) with the teachers of 
America. 








ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


IN Pe BETTER PRIVATE SCHOOLS. ExreRiancEp 
TEACHERS AND SENT GRADUATES OF STAND. 
ARD co LLeGeS OF LY. WRITE FOR APPLICATION 


(Subsidiary of the National Bureau of 
Private Schools) 





St. Louis, Mo. 


ASSOCIATED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





November 1927 





Helps 


for leachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 











with every $1.00 purchase. Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns. We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 
FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREEF' 

. 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..... 20c 
. 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens 





f{ J. S. LATTA. INC.) 
“HAILING BRICE. 1.50 





No, 24—Six Jarge mottoes and pledges for schoolroom.. .}5c 
No. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size..... 20c 
No. 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork . 30c 
No. 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades....20c 
No, 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9... 15c 
No. 29—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches. . 036 
No. 30—16 common birds to color. .15c 
No. 3I—Name four blackboard bor- 

der stencils, each 6c, value....... 24c 
No. 32—Name two large blackboard 





calendar stencils, each 12c....... 24c | 
No, 33—Name two large blackboard 

map stencils, each 10c........... 20c 
No. 34—Three 5c lead pencils for.. 





It is 9x12 inches, 
and weighs two pounds, 
over 200 drawings to 








Latta’s Book for Teachers 
has 320 pages 


Pee over 50 construction 
poll cutting designs, 
car 


patterns, over 100 reproduc- ; 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening No. 4!—I!2 wg" — 
exercises, etc. It also contains over ing. paper, ad inc ~ teeee as 
1000 seat work suggestions and N0. 42—lllustrated number cards. 
- No. 43—Seatwork language cards. .24c 

many other helps for rural and pri- N k h ds f 4 24 
mary teachers, Select one premium 2 44—-Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades..... ¢ 
free with each book No. 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards............ 20c 
One co estpeid, $1.50 No. 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print..... 20c 
T PY, post  osealpesi 2°20 No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print...20c 
SD Fees conees $2.20 Nig. 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 toches SB pee: 25 
No. 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500.00...... c 
Paper, Stars, Etc. No. 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, | inch, 2000 for 30c 
Construction Paper, 50 sheets No. 51—IlIlustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for. .25¢ 
9x12 inches, assorted colors..27¢ No. 52—16 manual training exercises in woodwork...... 25c 
Same as above, light weight....17c No. 53—Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. .15¢ 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9xi2.32c No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9... .30c 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12..59c No. 55—16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15¢ 
Oak tag, 50 "sheets. .42c No. 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing states. ...15c 
White writing, ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states....... 15¢ 
8x10%4, 500 shts.95c No. 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions..... 15c 
100 gold stars.....10c No. 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions... ..15c¢ 
100 paper fast’nrs..14c No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions...... 15¢ 
Colored chalk, doz.25c No. 6l—-Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions... .15c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN WU. S. A. 


J + S. LATTA, | n Cc {ist Bag Fanny Huntington, W. Va. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 


No. 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
color, for primary children....... 20c 

No. 36—25 outline maps, 8%%4xll 
inches, continents and U. S. asstd.20c 





Contains 







trace and No. 37—50 popular pictures for language, 214x3 inches. .25¢ 
atterns, No. 38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 inches, assorted... 18¢c 
60 sewing No-29—Pint good ink, powder... .20c 


No. 40—Carbon paper, 2 sheets.. .24c 


ASK FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 











EMPIRE TEACHERS’ . AGENCY, INC. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 





ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ~— 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST an¢ HIGHEST SALARIED 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY tw 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank 


President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS T0 


70 Fifth Avenue 4 
fee ____New York 





ARKANSAS 


for a vacancy that exists. 


1 thi tior. 
ae Come south and work in a growing system. Enrollment blanks on request, 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE pensar 
604 Boyle Building, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, **cisie‘rcck 


We recommend you for the vacancy for which you are fitted, and only 





CHAUTAUQUA 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mar. 


102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, WN. Y. 
Write for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Operates in the oe. Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
ma. Send for Year - F. H. Huntworth, 
723 Leary Building, “Seatile, Washington. 








Teachers Wanted Scientific Teacher- PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
le 


Placement Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 


GRAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 


et ane Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
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A Book That Makes Reading Fun | 











THE 
WOMANS 
PRESS 













“And what,” said Alice “‘is the use of a 
book without pictures or conversation >” 


She would approve of 


LAD AND OTHER STORY PLAYS 


By Anne Darlington 
$1.50 


No long descriptions—charmingly written stage 
directions, lots of action and delightful pictures. 
“Altogether fascinating, graceful and practicable” 
says the Boston Transcript. 








600 Lexington 
Avenue 
New York 



















THE WOMANS PRESS, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me LAD. I enclose $1.50. 
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New Self-Teaching Flash Cards 


A new type of flash card which teaches first and 
tests afterwards, which prevents those mistakes in in- 
itial number learning proved by scientific investiga- 
tion to be the chief cause of primary number work 
difficulties. With these new Harter Flash Cards the 
child cannot go wrong. He sees and learns only the 
answers as they are flashed to him from the learning 
side of the cards. 

If he later shows any hesitancy or doubt when » - 
back or testing side of each card is flashed to him, 
is not permitted to guess at the answer, instead, “the 
teacher immediately turns the card over and again 
flashes the learning side. Thus he constantly receives 
fam | the correct mental images and impressions for 

combination and therefore cannot make mistakes. 

All cards in Addition, Subtraction and Multiplica- 
tion are size 3x9 inches, Division cards are 6 x 6 
inches. Numbers are in clear bold type printed on 
best quality of manila tag board. 

Each set includes all of the 96 combinations of 
the numerals 1 to 10. 








No. 21356—Addition, per set —........................ $1.00 
No. 2136—Subtraction, per set... 4.00 
No. 2137—Multiplication, per set 1.00 
No. 2138—Division, per set 1.26 


PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028. Grades 1 and 2. 
Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, etc., and six learning 
cards, 126 pictures, name of each printed below on 
cut-out tab to be placed under corresponding Pip e0 





rect number of good 


at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 


—_ ot. 
mIUM 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. We send cor- 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 

4—15 Blackboard 
a _, eran of Independence, 


i ao's Sone Teacher's Posporest, 60 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 100 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION SaaS SEAT WORK AND WORK BOOKS 





Insure Your Seatwork Satisfaction With These Handy Harter Samples 

















SURPRISE PICTURSO—Ne. 2140. For second 
grade. Eight 9x12 inch cards accompanied by 
— patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
rom construction paper, freehand, assembled and 
pasted according to directions. Each.............. $0.40 


STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 2nd 





























3rd and 4th grades. Set includes 16 cards, 6x % 
In the class room the new Harter Self-Teaching Exercises for 1927 lighten your teaching load pan, and a self-checking answer card. Ten gs 
by enabling the pupil to learn correctly by himself and for himself. ems ‘on each ‘card are illustrated," Hach males 
—- a 1 to the imagination. Wos. 2142 2143 
You can teach the essential skills and knowledge required by your curriculum to every individual 4 rades 2 and 3, Per set, $0.40; Nos. 
in your class in less time and with less labor by using Harter materials. 2162 and 2163—Grades 3 and 4. Per set......$0.40 
For your convenience in comeing, octestion as Seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of your Neen amet ar 
dy t E — s =, Ly yy - = sect of i. arter nameere now evens’, Thon ow 
nei e arra’ a wo z a ' r 
your order. Kindly vse couon below. ; ae er 24 a and w sent promptly upon receipt o Dy Tr 
Somplete Samples o' arter Seatwork for Grades -_ 0.15 ald lee 
Gomptete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 3 to 10 .. Oo i8 postpald a (tat an 
The two above sets 0.25 postpaid was 
. nd = = —_ - Tt ttt 
NEW HARTER WORK BOOKS Eédited by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. Set ee 
} Byers, Ph. we" A ert oe Gorey I te a a EARLY pmamenn ues. 
ers, P —_— i : .M. ; = 
viding | wholly new ‘plane, on and’ procedure | N Nealy. 4 Pe a ee ee ee a puoveny NUMBER QUESTIONG—No. 2188. 
or individu 


self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade. 

















For grade 1. poets ~termannad 1, » 0ST. 

For grade 2 ay * 60 
For grade < Per om ms .. 0.60 
For grade ‘er cop ; .... 0.60 
For grade Ready November 15, 1927. 

For grade dy December 15, 1927. 





TOBY’S Aue TORY'’S TALES—B Mary E. 
Pierce, B.S. re) s Work Book in Readin 

For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.................... 
MY WORKBOOK IN READING—By Edna M. ‘AL 
dredge and Jessie F. McKee. » as be given to chil- 


dren the day they enter Grade 1. Ready November 
1. Write for prices. 


WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA—By Myon, Thomas, 





oy ge - aan — for each semeste: 30 
Vol. 15 Ready Nov. 15, 1927.” aR 
WORK BOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOMETRY— 
By Betz, Miller, Miller. For Junior High School. 


Ready November 15, 1927. Write for prices. 





Regular Schooi Board discount on al) Work Books. 


ft. = pencils, 
*50 pen 
Stencils. oo pencils. 
oWsciomal 





5x8 ft, pencils. 


Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums. 


Order HARTER SEATWORK 


From Your Nearest Dealer, or 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





For 1A Grade. Eight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals arranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them. Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
anc arranged in proper placeS...............c<sss-«0» $0.60 


PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—No, 2181. For 
First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6x 9 inch cards in 
this set furnish two illustrated exercises, a total s 
32 separate number problems, teaching number 

lationships from one to ten as appli to. different 
objects, Each 


PICTURE MAKING—NO. 2006. Grades 1 Sones 3 
Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand 

ting and assembling of josere seeteeauancvnnmepanmceiel O40 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES —— NO. 20098. 
Grades 1 and 2. 32 Silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 


For grades 4 to 7. 


THE MAKING OF wee AMERICAN NATION—By 
Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Jr. High School Pupils’ 
A are sane History of the United States from 


1492 t 
Por copy $0.68 


eve ate SINCE Waonineven— Br, Charles 

M.A, A Jr. High School Pupils’ Workbook 
: Ay Tilstory of the United States from 1795 to the 
present. $0.68 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DI- 
ViSiON—By Irene 8. Hizer. A pupils’ Workbook 


provins for varying abilities and learning speeds. 
2 pages, with answers to all problems. inches with rhymes printed opposite each jin 
...§0.24 | to be arranged in proper sequence by pupil...... $0.4 40 


Per copy 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 &t., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc, 

OO New we Catalog which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things any teacher 
needs. (FREE) 

() New list of Helpful Hints. (FREE) 

() Illustrated Circular Describing Harter’s Work Books for all grades. 

(J Sample of New Self-Teaching Flash Cards, 


ee cents, 

















(FREE) 


Please send Seatwork Samples for Grades................ 

















2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





American Women Educators 
Visit Near East 


A group of eight prominent Ameri- 
ean women, including Dr. Jean L. 
Bogert of the American Association of 
University Women, Mrs. Rilla A. Nel- 
son of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and Miss Catherine Montgomery 
of the National Education Association, 
who is also on the faculty of the State 
Teachers’ College of Bellingham, 
Washington, have recently returned 
from a tour of- the Mediterranean 
during which they visited the institu- 
tions maintained by Near East Relief 
in Greece. 

After they had spent nine days in 
Greece and had seen the orphanages 
where refugee children are cared for, 
they wrote an appreciative letter to Mr. 
Charles. V. Vickrey, general secretary 
of Near East Relief, thanking him for 
the opportunity of learning so much 
about work to which they had all given 
time, money, and interest. They con- 
cluded the letter by urging a continu- 
ance of the care of children in the or- 
phanages and deploring any curtail- 
oo of appropriations for that pur- 


Dr. Bogert, Mrs. Nelson and Miss 
Montgomery have promised their co- 
operation in making an outstanding 
success of the observance of Interna- 
tional Golden Rule Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1927. Colleges and _ schools 
throughout the country have made of 
this observance an event of real value 
in the acedemic year. On that day 
People are asked to eat a simple meal, 
Such as is served to the children in 
Near East orphanages, and then make 
& contribution toward the support of 

ese children that will help to insure 
continuation of the work throughout 

coming year. In 1926, Golden 
Rule Sunday was observed in fifty 
countries, which indicated a rapidly 
increasing popularity of the idea since 
its inception in 1923. 


“Real giving is sharing the little.” 


| crossing 
| traffic regulations. 





Highway Accidents 


School teachers of the United 
States have been urgently requested 
to co-operate in a national campaign 
designed to reduce the number of child 
lives lost on the street and highway 
each year. The annual. number of 
casualties involving school children 
now reaches the alarming total of 250- 
000, with the annual fatalities sur- 
passing 7,000. 

The principal causes of accidents to 
children are playing in the street and 
intersections in violation of 
School teachers 
are asked to deliver a series of short 
talks on highway safety, explaining 
the necessity for the observance of 
traffic regulations and warning the 
child against playing in the streets. 
The school teacher must shoulder a 
large part of the responsibility for the 
safety education of children. Teach- 
ers may render a real service through 
the devotion of an hour or more each 
week to lessons in safety, and by tact- 
fully securing the interest of the pu- 
pils in the problem of highway safety. 

Safety education of the child should 
have three distinct objectives: First, 
the discouragement of playing in the 
public street; second, the discourage- 
ment of crossing at intersections when 
traffic is moving in the opposite direc- 
tion; and, third, the instillation of an 
habitual courtesy and caution and the 
creation of a desire among the children 
to safeguard each other. 

Care must be taken in making talks 
to the children not to present dangers 
of the street in a manner that will 
arouse the natural bravado that per- 
vades every young spirit. Talks should 
stress the importance of the hazards 
and the honor accruing to those who 
refrain from creating them. Partic- 
ular cases of negligence should be noted 
and the assistance of parents requested 
where it is warranted. 


“The test of greatness is the way one 
meets the eternal every day.” 











APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 











“Sharpen Your Pencil and_—”’ 


You hear that phrase whenever anything im- 
portant must be done—“sharpen your pencil 
and” do this or that. 


That is why the school boards of most Amer- 
ican cities have adopted Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners. A model for every school need— 
“Chicago”, “Giant”, “Junior”, “Dexter”, 
“Dandy” and “Wizard”—car be furnished by 
any stationer or supply house. 


The “DANDY” 
Model 


The finest obtainable— 
automatic feed, sharp- 
ens various sizes of 
pencils and crayons, 
adjusted for fine, med- 
ium and blunt points. 
Costs a little more to 
buy but the cheapest 
in the end. 





Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
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A Complete Playground Equipment 
To Your School Absolutely F REE 


COMBINES 
A SLIDE. 
TEETER. 
TOTTER 

AND 
MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 








IF YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
AT ONCE WE 
WILL AGREE 
TO PREPAY 
FREIGHT OF 
APPARATUS 


AS A SLIDE 






USED SUMMER AND 
WINTER THE YEAR "ROUND 


The Three Greatest 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s na- 
ture and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary 
for the growth, health and mental alertness of 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health- 
building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health 
and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into a co- 
ordinated action. There is a tremendous need in 
schools for playground equipment. The 
MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, 
finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar 
varnish, 


Start The Contest Now And Get The Equipment Just In Time 
Facts Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the 

rural and village schools because of prices being too high and no 
funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem with 
our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Teeter-totter, and Merry-Go-Round, 
and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground Ap- 
paratus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on 


your part—no actual work—and your school will have this wonderful play- 
ground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. , 


Act At Once 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 134 gross (240) of our Assort- 
ment of Beautiful Art Pictures taken from Famous Paintings, size 84% x 10%, 
reproduced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. 
Your pupils will easily sell these pictures in a 
short time about the community. To the girl 
selling the largest number of pictures we will 
award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will 
award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Con- 
test among the children develops interest and 
school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are 
sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will 
immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Equipment, together with the two 


prizes for the winning pupils, and the beautiful 
Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AS A TEETER-TOTTER 





We will award this beautiful 
little Cedar Chest made of 
genuine Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar, handsomely copper 
trimmed and finished, for the 
interest shown in the Sale Con- 
test to secure the playground 
equipment for your school, 





REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of i | 

er , “ : your Assort 

from Famous Paintings, size 8% x 1014, reproduced in 8 colors, = sft = ie co | 

teat by my pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are 

forwarded to you we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker | 

Complete Playground Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 

80 days, we are to receive FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the | 

winning pupils and the Copper Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 


P. O. Address........ 


sit I estntntainececisaet 


| Name of School................. District No... cccseceneesecmeeen NI 11-27 | 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Indian Nights. Famou. Indian Legends. Re- 
told by G. Waldo Browne, author of “Legends of 
New England,” and “Legends and Deeds of Yes- 
terday.”’ Illustrated by Alexander Key. Cloth, 
254pp. 85c. Noble and Noble, New York. 


The form of the Arabian Nights | 


has been followed in these tales of the 
Red Men, told as by Winne-wa-co-nah 
of the Tripping Tongue. The incidents 
recounted have been found in the 
legendary lore of the Indian tribes in 
the East, from Canada to the Caro- 
linas. “Based as they are on the orig- 
inal tales told by Indian fathers, 
mothers, uncles and aunts, beside 
smoky fires in bark houses of the long 
ago, they tell of the Indians’ love of 
nature and show how distinctly the 
animals, birds, trees, rocks, rivers, 
clouds, and all other manifestations of 
the great out-of-doors were a part of 
the Indians’ life.” The stories are so 
simply written that a ten- or twelve- 
year-old boy or girl will understand 
and enjoy them. The book reflects both 
the spirit and the life of our North 
American Indians in its text and in its 
effective illustrations. 

One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. (Third 
Series.) Twenty-one contemporary plays never 
before published in book form, by American, 
English and Irish writers. Preface by Percival 


Wilde. Cloth. 429pp. $3.15 postpaid. Samuel 
French, New York. 

One-act plays are ordinarily not of 
a type to attract people who go to the 
theatre merely for diversion. The 
writing of such plays seems to be an 
art in itself. Formerly one heard 
much about “the art of the short 
story,” but of recent years expression 
in that medium seems to have declined 
and expression in short dramatic 
sketches seems to have risen in its 
place. Perhaps that accounts for the 
fact that it has been possible, even 
profitable, to publish great numbers of 
plays individually and in collections. 
In the three series of One-Act Plays 
for Stage and Study, sixty-seven con- 
temporary plays appear, most of them 
printed for the first time. The 
twenty-five of the Third Series are, like 
their predecessors, well chosen, repre- 
sentative in quality and variety, and a 
source of delight to anyone interested 
in ideas presented in dramatic form. 

Moore-Wilson Readers. By Maude Moore, for- 
merly Primary Supervisor in Schools, Canton, 
Ohio, and Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Rittenhouse Morgan and Sarah E. De 
Frehn. FIRST GRADE: Book One, “The Rain- 
bow Fairies,’"" 14lpp.; Book Two, “Fairy Help- 
ers,” 156pp.; Phonic Book One, “A Peep into 
Fairyland,” 154pp. SECOND GRADE: Second 
Reader, “From Fairyland,” 243pp.; Phonic Book 
Two, “An Open Door to Fairyland,” 162pp. 
THIRD GRADE: Third Reader, “Across the 
Rainbow Bridge,” 286pp.; Phonic Book Three, 
“Giving Wings to Words,” 214pp. FOURTH 
GRADE: Fourth Reader, “Father Time’s Gift,” 
407pp. FIFTH GRADE: Fifth Reader, ‘The 
Progress of Time,” 421pp. SIXTH GRADE: 
Sixth Reader, “A Review of Time,” 432pp. D. 
C. Heath and Company, New York. 


The authors of this series are ex- 
cellently fitted, by achievements in the 
elementary school field, to undertake 
such a task. Miss Moore, formerly 
primary supervisor in Canton, Ohio, 
has had more than twenty years of ex- 
perience in supervision and _ teacher- 
training. Mr. Wilson, superintendent 
at Berkeley, Calif., has served as chair- 
man of the Department of Superin- 
tendence Committee on Economy of 
Time in Elementary Education. In all 
the essential qualities required of such 
a series—as regards method, content, 
appearance, and substantial make-up, 
the Moore-Wilson Readers prove 
worthy of consideration. They unite 
in a simple and easy way the best 
features of the word, sentence, and 
phonic methods. The presentation is 
such as to make possible the mastery 
of phonetic sounds and give pupils a 
real key to language. Each sound is 
endowed with a personality by means 
of a suitable colored illustration, so 
that it may become, in the child’s imag- 
ination, an active being. The content 
is made up of interesting stories about 
fairies and children, in style and 
thought suitable to each grade, and 
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Let us test your 


ART 
. ability-FREE 


ERE is your opportunity 
to find .out how much 


talent you have. A simple, 
scientifically prepared ques- 
tionnaire tests your natural 
sense of design, proportion, 
color, perspective, etc., indi- 
cating whether it will be 
worth while to develop your abil- 
ity to draw. You will be frankly 
informed as to what your score 
shows. This analysis may show 
you the way to a bigger future— 
a real career. 


Federal Students Are 
Successful 


Many Federal School students— 
girls as well as men—are making 
$3,500, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 
yearly. The Federal School is 
recognized everywhere by employ- 
ers of artists, and by buyers of 
art work. Big prices are paid for 
drawings and designs for adver- 
tising. They are a necessity in 
modern business. 


Learn at Home 


If you like to draw, an almost 
sure indication of talent, the Fed- 
eral Course will soon place you in 
a position to : 1rn a handsome in- 
come. Some .tudents earn more 
than the cost of the course while 
studying. Many nationally known 
artists have contributed exclusive, 
illustrated lessons to the Federal 
Course, which has been prepared 
to train the student in the quickest 
possible time. No previous train- 
ing is needed You will receive 
personal, individual criticism on 
your work. 


Send TODAY for 
Your Questionnaire! 


Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion to you. You will also receive 
our beautifully illustrated book, 
“Your Future,” showing work 
done by Federal Stu- 
dents. Please state 
age and occupation, 


2011 Federal Schools Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me your analysis question- 
naire without cost or obligation. 


Name 





Present 
a Occupation....................- 
(Write your address plainly in margin) 


/Ae School famous Jor 


= 


Successvill Studems 
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Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 








also suitable to the pre-determined vo- 
cabulary which is based on the Thorn- 
dike Word List, the Commonwealth 
Word List, and other vocabulary 
studies. Each basic Reader for the 
first, second and third grades has its 
accompanying Phonic Book to be used 
by the pupil. The Phonic Books sup- 
ply their own method and are self- 
teaching. The series may be used by 
teachers who have been trained in any 
of the methods commonly used in 
Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV teaching reading, or by teachers who 
Book II High and Far Grade V prefer to follow the plan of the books 


Book III‘ The Wonderful Tune Grade VI themselves. 


Principles and Technique of Teaching. An 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII Introduction to the Study of the Teaching Art. 


HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 
See LePage’s 
Craft Book 
(Supplement) 










JEWEL CASE 


See LePage’s Craft 
Book, page 4 


DESK SET 


See LePage’s Craft _ tg Ay yee 


Book (Supplement) 


Book By Frank W. Thomas, Director of Departments 

V Outward Bound Grade VIII of Education and Teacher-Training, State Teach- e bd * 

. ers College, Fresno, California. Author of ristmas ] s your pupils 
Six States have adopted these books “Training for Effective Study.” Cloth. 434pp. 


$2.00. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Dean Cubberley, in his Introduction 

as editor of the series to which this 

volume belongs, outlines the different 


in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. 


can make themselves 


Now with children excited by the ap- 


for gifts that children can make, for their 
own use at home, for home decoration articles, 








Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


types of introductory courses in Edu- 
cation found in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. A variety of approaches are 
possible, but an increasing number of 
educators favor a type of course that 
prepares for teaching “by a direct 
study of good teaching practice, with 


tractive, 


useful, 
sive and easy 
Craft Books contain 48 pages of easy- 


proach of Christmas, let LePage’s 
Craft Books help you conduct fascin- 
ating occupational 
Christmas gifts—gifts that are at- 
inexpen- 
LePage’s 


hours, 


practical, 
to make. 


making 


for birthday and Christmas gifts. 
make the gifts 
more besides. 


illustrated 


Try this new way of making things. 
also in the class room, Try it yourself first. 


They can 
above and many 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, for 
these two LePage’s Craft Books 


Use it 


to-follow directions for making 100 
beautiful gifts, together with many 
gift illustrations in handsome colors. 


These two books place in your hands inval- 
uable ideas for fascinating things that can be 
made in the classroom. Children find it in- 
tensely interesting. They start making simple Craft League, 547 Essex 
articles and gradually work up to more elab- Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
orate ones. Tear out the coupon now 


The first LePage’s Craft Book was used as a , Rg —— p 


text book in schools in England. 


It costs only 10 cents to try. Mail the cou- 
pon below to us today 
with 10 cents in coin or 
stamps and we will at 
once send you a set of 
these two books, postage 
paid. Address, LePage’s 


only enough of guiding principles at 
the start to make clear the sound 
teaching procedures in the technique 
observed.” The author of this book 
believes in the efficacy of this type of 
introductory course, and he has here 
put his plan in usable form for teacher- 
training institutions and for teachers 
who have not had formal professional 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 

















‘ eal They are i i 
study before beginning classroom saat tp tie commits be auap gecseieeens am = new at a 
work. Dean Cubberley believes that home demonstration agents and school teachers. ‘ 





LePage’s Craft Books are packed full of ideas 


[E AGE’S 
GLUE 
In Bottles and Tubes 


the book, “due to its good organization, 
its direct attack on the teaching prob- 
lem and its very concrete and helpful 
presentation of both theory and prac- 
tice, will find large use for itself.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


— eng co ee oes oes 
("Special Coupon for Teachers 
| LePage’s Craft League, 
547 Essex Ave., Glougester, Mass. 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 
| (coin or stamps) 
LePage's Craft Books, 
| these two books to: 
{ 


cents 
in payment for one set. of 
Please send a set of 


Bring the romantic, enchanting, 

entrancing and melodious strains 

of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul, 


come popular and successful. 
short cut method of home _ instruction en- 
ables you : quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
pT ga will play as well as Native Hawaii- 


Foods and Cookery and The Care of the House. 
First Lessons in Foods and Cookery, Family Re- 
lationships, The Care and Management of the 
House, The Care of Children, Health Rules, and 
Marketing. Revised Edition. By Mary Lock- 
wood Matthews, B. S., Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics and Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics in Purdue University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
307pp. $1.10. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. 

Clothing and Textiles. First Lessons in Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Planning and Furnishing the 
Bedroom, and Clothing Budgets. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, B.S., Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics and Dean of the 
School of Home Economics in Purdue Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 190pp. $1.10. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. a : 

Both these volumes are revised edi- 
tions of books that have been on the 
market for some years and have stood 
well the test of time and application. 
They are distinctly elementary texts— 
for classes beginning the study of foods 
and clothing. Various subjects are 
correlated so that the pupil will see 
the relationships between the different 
phases of housekeeping and home- 
making. “Laboratory Exercises” and 
“Review Questions” aid in clinching 
the points made. Specific directions 
are given in all cases, in both books, 
and much is done to promote good 
taste, whether in a garment, the fur- 


Name ........ 


Street . 
a > staff of Hawaiian —— have 
ng 


f thod 
perfected a metho City ........ 














re batore 703 wi play lat- 
a roudway 


play love songs like Alohade. 

To help zor you get started, we 

furnish free when you enroll 
88 a student, a beautiful, 


or Thanks¢gtvin 
yori Gite ks ‘aig 


which we call 
" Kno. ~~ pay 
opishiz tenche 8 > how to play and read note So s 
8 device that any one can unde 
pl play bnenediareke: ratand it land ts 


Picture Method Easy 


We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
Student but we also supply you with many 
pictures of our professors’ play- 
ing. This enables you stent 
the pictures. Isn't this e 























Free Merry Christmas 


The Best Thanks-| Christmas in the | The Best Christmas | Christmas Plays and 
Book Comedies 





feat Phonograph le FREE nishing of a room, or the setting of a giving Book hoolroom ng m Entertainments 

Dei Asan additional guide, we also furnish dini table The illustrations, ob- By Joseph C. Sin- By Marie Irish. By Joseph ©. Sin- By Elizabeth F. By Joseph ©. Sin- 

eeyy vith phon nograph records of our Hawallen ning table, ’ delar. The collec-|and others. A book|delar. The material} Guptill, Noel Flaur-|delar. Published in 

learning Thi practically brings oor pro- tained from many sources, are very | [tion includes fresh|of brand-new, jolly | contained | in this | ier, Rebecen Strut- eS 

a A ° tee” . hi 1 Chet senoerhe fen. » taciile ous re ¢ ?ste for 

andienablen you talinten to their playing just clear and helpful in the visualizing of = ne ee ho al eciagnel. _ There is ajand others. igre ope “another book as 

as ey were actually in front of j i 4 ants - wealth of new ideas, | twenty-five of the| good as The Best 
Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar matters connected with housekeeping. every description for Poiidren ney and a complete pro-|cleverest Christmas Christmas Book “f 

d Its Pl ~~ this special occasion, | CS’ Gren and teacher | gram for everyone | plays and dialogues| Entirely new from 

Free & beastifel, fell tote mecchae ete es Real Geography and Its Place in the enools. Paper, 128 pages and a treat to the/jn this delightful] for children of all| cover to cover. Pa- 

Hawaiian Guitar. We also furnish every By Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. Cloth. 200pp. | Bo)’ $0.40 | “Udience. Paper,| book, Paper, 192] ages, Paper, 106] per, 160 pp., illus- 

$2.00. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San | § * "°° *---*----- : 128 pp. Price $0.40 | pp., ill. Price $0.40| pp. Price...... $0.40 | trated. Price $0.40 


Francisco, Calif. 


LANGUAGE, NUMBER, PHONIC AND SPELLING GAMES 
































. ‘ . 
- Dr. a — geography = Games and Rhymes Lenguese Games | Number Games for| Primary Games to| Spelling Games 
and ernsultation. Send for also an idea geograp ys, or he traces for Language Teach- ‘or All Grades Primary Grades Teach Phonetics By Nell K. Glea- 
free particulars now, the growth of the subject from the Ing in the First i Alhambra G.) By (Ada Van|_ By Anna Eliza son.” Contains 8 
descriptive stage (where locations and |J Four Grades | amin, 30, au: | stone | Harris and Sample, Ftty four |peiting plans,” 14 
other facts were paramount) through By Alhambra G. tablish the habit of Waldo. Fifty-eight | stimulate the child's | games for ‘review, 5 
the present transition to the stage | [Deming  Seventy-|i)) increase th e| signed tocreate an | ing of phonetics na | ray, TAES 4, (for 
where geography becomes a philosophic | James including| (ith 90 nano active interest | in| a step, In the mas-| games (geography), 
. s 7 iet Ff, 
science. He believes that geography | [rhymes and singing | Price (bookonly) $0.80 | pages with many | teadine, Clot 98 coin Gal ain 
as a science is tremendously important games, pan boas Iga d nchens tog (Pesteations. s pen Miustrated. - puzzles. Cloth, 96 
° . pages. Price..$0. pupils’ use... TICE ....--00000- 85) Price ..........-. pages, illus. Price $0.80 
in a well-balanced scheme of education 
yet eee. and he demonstrates how it can be NEW SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
Write for gene taught, particularly in the elementary MOOLORS” PICTURES TO QUESTIONS PRINTED. sroRtes With 
copy and free lesson today. school, “so as to be productive of that cards, 8x10! , cenrencEs 10, owds | 6x8 ——ss a ceseriens at 
C4 ; ; cards ’ , cards » cards a 
MAWANAN STUDIO No. 7211 wide, deep, and practical culture which ge Be: ach | inches, to set, ead card different inches, to set, each| inches, to each sat, 
Toot york A its nature and content afford.” Geog- | Bcolor tablets’ and| card different yrades 1-3. Child} card different | eac different, 
ieee pater aeons Leeragh sey Y. oe : Grades 1-8, Includes | arranges correct an- Grades 1-3. Va-|wWith _ tilustrations 
sh your book, **How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar’’ raphy originally contained the germs ten cards of sentences, |swer to each ques-|rious directions for| printed In colors 
a4 my first free lesson. reserve a gift Hawalien . Grades 1-2. and two cards of pi t ques-| rious directions for 
tar for me. This obligates me in no way whateve of all the modern sciences, but only | § wo. 501. Price... tures.” A ‘total of #0 dif. tion with words and | the children to fol-| | G arades 1:3. To 
aggre — it an Raed — .30 gifforent sentences Set 503, Price..$0.26| Price ............$0.30 ress in reading 
the status of a subject in which facts : OOo. -0soeeee- : 
instead of oF ce s were stressed Ali sent postpaid at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your 
nstead of | Ips vi ssed. | I money. Our 1928 Catalog of Books, and School Materials Is now ready!—-the complete standard 
There is still much diversity of opinion | J teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 











among geographers and educators as 
to the best ways of presenting geog- 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Books 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
115 plays, stories, songs, readings, and 
recitations for all ages. A wealth of ma- 
terial of the the best assortment 40 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. lll plays, 
monologues, tableaux, readings, carols. 
For all grades 40 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A great variety of excellent material for 
dialogues, songs, 
eentieeanatel 40 


all ages. 148 recitations, 
tableaux, and drills 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 157 plays, recitations, drills, 
songs, etc.the new and excellent Christ- 
mas entertainments saneaoncesn 40 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
300 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays 40 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for celebrating the cage 

. 40 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS, 


recitations and monologues 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, 
leaux and quotations 


73 dialogues, 
———— 


130 
tab- 





Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all sparklingly clever, full of 
the spirit of the occasions for which intended 


Whichever books you choose you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted, 


a delight to participants and audiences. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly 
Christmas play a humor and 
pretty sentiment.. wine ‘ — 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 ute read- 
ings and recitations for boys and antes of 
OF i ieinctoremieinintinns ‘ a | | 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND, An en- 
tertainment in prose and verse. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes.... ...28 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
drills, dances and pageants 40 


THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 
pantomimes, etce.... . A 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations........ atm 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
lightful two-act play.. a 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS 
AND PLAYS. 
dialogues and 
grades = 


SPECIAL DAYS IN ‘THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Recitations, songs, dialogues, 
and exercises for May Day, Memorial Day, 
Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and 
Washington Days e 3 


A de- 
25 
DIALOGUES 


Thirty original and clever 
anante for children of all 
; a 








FLANAGAN’S 1928 Teachev’s Catalogue of Books, Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furni- 
ture, Maps, Stationery, Supplies is NOW READY—sent free—Ask for Catalog No. 37. 











A. Flanagan Company 


914 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 








Free to Teachers 


Inattention fession. 


Beery, A.B. 


Tiow would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedienc e Disrespect, 

Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, 

Qiins. Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and other 
habits that ham p er 
schoolroom efficiency! 

The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems of discipline that 
you will encounter in 
your career. The meth- 
ods discussed also fit in 





Remember—no cost—no obligation. 
mall the appended coup 


International Academy of Discipline 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 211, 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
(Columbia), 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


You can. Through 





M.A. (Har- 





with the newest school 
ylans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac 
celerated Classroom 
Work, ete. 

Don't be without this 
book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 











pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 


of proper discipline. 
anes sign and 





Tardiness 
=, 


Name 


Address 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on 
please send me at once Prof. 
‘s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Disc ipline, 











AND PRIMARY PLANS 


raphy to children, but Dr. Fairbanks 
is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
problem method. He claims that the 
mere abstract memorizing of facts 
“tends to create a permanent dislike 
for what, if properly handled, is the 
most interesting subject in the school 
curriculum.” In numerous books, the 
author of Real Geography has already 
developed the study of various parts 
of the world along the lines that he 
advocates. For this reason particu- 
larly, his clear, fair-minded, and logi- 
cal discussion of geography and its 
place in the schools is worthy of the 
most thoughtful attention. 

Spelling Games, Devices to Be Used in Teach- 
ing Spelling and a Summary of Procedure for 
Teachers. By Nell K. Gleason, Critic Teacher, 
Superior State Normal School, Superior, Wis- 
consin ; formerly Critic Teacher, State Teachers’ 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Illustrated by 


Leone Schwem. Cloth. 89pp. 80c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 


Informally, Miss Gleason passes on 
for the benefit of others the devices 
which she and certain student-teachers 
have found most successful in making 
the spelling lesson “a real joy.” Spell- 
ing plays, games for review, relay 
races, travel games, picture spelling, 
and cross-word puzzles are all em- 
ployed. In all, forty-eight ways of 
varying routine are given. The author 
also offers suggestions in method, so 
that the teaching of spelling may be 
scientific as well as interesting. hese 
plans will doubtless be of help to many 
a teacher who desires to vitalize her 
work and put it on a basis of in- 
creased efficiency. 


The World In a Barn. By Gertrude Chandler 


Warner, Author of “The Box Car Children,” 
“Star Stories,” ete. Illustrated by Florence 
Liley Young. Cloth. 120pp. $1.25 net. 


Friendship Press, New York. 

Miss Warner will be recalled by our 
readers as co-author of the delightful 
“Letters of Rita and her Uncle Albert” 
which appeared in our pages in 1924- 
25. She has published several books 
for children previously to this one. 
The World in a Barn is a very enter- 
taining and ingenious presentation of 
certain experiences of a group of play- 
mates who learn, thereby, to have a 
friendly feeling toward children of 
other lands. In an unused carriage 
house they construct, with the aid of 
an accommodating uncle, a series of 
toy villages—Japanese, Chinese, Phil- 
ippine, Eskimo—gaining valuable 
pointers on details from a Japanese 
girl in America for her education, a 
Chinese girl, daughter of a_shop- 
keeper, an American boy who had lived 
in the Philippines, and from their own 
study of Eskimo life. In the process 
the children have a wonderful time. 
The author shows them all naturally 
delighted at making acquaintance with 
foreign ways and working out ideas 
with their own hands, and she causes 
the narrative to flow along so smoothly 
that one is kept constantly interested 
in the youngsters’ activities. While 
the “good will” motive is not at all ob- 
trusive, the spirit of the book is one 
of friendliness and understanding be- 
tween children of different races. 
From any one of several standpoints, 
the volume will be found acceptable 
on the teacher’s desk, on school or pub- 
lic library shelf, or as a gift. 

The Supplementary Reading Assignment. A 
Study of Extensive and Intensive Materials and 
Methods in Reading. By Carter V. Good, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Miami 


University. Cloth. 242pp. Warwick and 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The need for a treatment of the 
problem of extensive and intensive 
reading (supplementary and textbook 
materials) was brought to Professor 
Good’s attention by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, and a grant from 
this Fund made possible an investiga- 
tion upon which the author bases his 
conclusions. In his studies he had the 
benefit of co-operation and sugges- 
tions from Dr. Buswell, Dr. Breed, 
and other University of Chicago pro- 
fessors who have made notable con- 
tributions to education. Professor 
Good speaks of the volume as a first 
venture into a field which is growing 
rapidly in importance. Because other 
beoks on special methods in reading 
have subordinated the problem of the 
parallel reading assignment, the au- 





thor places this in the foreground, and 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
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LEARN CARTOONING 
AtHome--Simple Method 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good cartoon- 
ists for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn cartooning 
at home—no matter if you've never touched a drawing 


pencil. Send postcard for FREE Book describing our sim- 
plified method and Offer to New Students. WRITE 
NAME PLAINLY. State age and whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, (No salesman will call.) 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CART! gene. 


Room 4211-E, 1113-15th St., N. W., . D.C, 





ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —52 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, ae Acts 
pases. a PLAYS x= 


Revues, Entertainments 
Shae Talle Amateur Circus and Magic Books, 


Black- tuceSicita te. Posters, 
Opening Ghoresee, MINSTRELS Window Cards, 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs, 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS foryourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58  Chicage 










Wonderfal, new device, ides 

or writing in few days. eBig ins | fn three th 
ars. No failures. Complete Opting F F 
rite C. J. Ozment, Dept. 11 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.) 
For teachers, a workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution h 8, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “ The Profe reeion of Home-Making” , FREE. 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicage 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
ny subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
ach. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00, 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
Home Study: e High school or college, 
write for our bulletis 

on ‘How to Study at Some” High School, 


keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Enginceriss, 
Higher Accountancy Civi Service, Law, and many 














f you cannot attend 


other courses thoroughly taught by mail. Bulletia 
LLEGE, Rogers, 


Free. Write CARNEGIE CO) 










SHORT STORY WRITING 
_ i Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty” 
‘ lesson course in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THs Writes’ 
ree. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
48, Springfield, Mas 
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SCHOOL OF NURS(NG—— 
Tt. course, Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 
we ~ “i uipped nurses’ home. Maintenance and monthly allow: allow- 
ance. High school graduates wo — for tee — Book 
Superintendent, lof Ni 
prasmnaton BouLEVARD HOSPITAL 
2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Mi. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
( Accredited) 

Lake View Hospital °° fiers a three Proereciecenieh 
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faformation write 4 SUPER INTENOENT OF NURSES, Dept. Ml 

4420 Clarendon 
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Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
—— 


Individual Name Pencils in Beautifd 
Holly Boxes at 15c. See page 26. 
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PROSE»POETRY 


An Upper Grade Reading Course 
for English Study and Appreciation 











S I 7 T H 23 stories ; 38 poems; $ Kipling 
selections; 10 Scott poems; 
YEAR Silent Reading; Vocabulary 
drills; Helps; Notes; Biog- 

raphies; Character building; $1.12 net. 


SEVENTH 5 stories; 40 poems; 6 Holmes 


poems; Treasure Island ; 
YEAR Christmas Carol; Great Stone 
Reading; Teaching features; 


Face; Lady of Shalott; Silent 
$1.12 net. 

EIGHTH 65 stories; 41 poems; 6 Lowell 
poems; Man Without a 

YEAR Country; Sleepy Hollow; 
Evangeline; Miles Standish ; 

Snowbound; Teaching features; $1.12 net. 
N I NTH College Entrance Require- 
ments; Ancient Mariner; 

YEAR American Poems; Short Sto- 
You Like It; 


ries; Odyssey; Ivanhoe; As 
Teaching features; $1.36 net. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





Publishers 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
604 Snow Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


GOV'T POSITIONS 
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() Railway Mail Clerk () Meat Inspector 
() P. O. Clerk () Special Agent 
() Forest Ranger (investigator) 
() File Clerk () Stenographer-Typist 
; ) Matron () Immigrant Inspector 
) General Clerk ( ) City Mail Carrier 
( ) Chauffeur-Carrier () U.S. Border Patrol 
() Skilled Leborer () Typist 
() Watchman ( ) Seamstress 
() Postmaster (.) Steno-Secretary 
() RFD Carrier () Auditor 
Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
nd me particulars about positions marked **X’’—salar- 
jes locations, opportunities, etc. 
te 
CC 








Postoffice Positions: 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 





for complete 
DETROIT SCHOOL 
174 Stimson Ave, Est, 
a Tull Expe: 


TENOGRAPHE 


DOUBLE THE OUTPUT—EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK 
Quickly Develop Into Big Executive Position. 
World-Famous Tulloss Expert Shorthand and Typowriting, 
earneo Quickly at Home—Spare Time Only. Zgeeto B0to1 
words a minute in Ty, ritin 128 to 150 in rthand, 
Guaranteed. Wonderful Setary-Relsing Course. 

wi 


outent— sare $40 Oa 

ty = | for engone. Moderate cost. wick 
motions. e c er now open. nd for Valu- 
Free Book. Tells ali Write TODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1174 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 

Meets ont takaeeton oe 


inside two " 
trance to ent and the jeading professions. This 
Five Ballets: Send REiesODAye > “Te Ceecribed in our 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
867, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 OHICAGO 


MUSIC LESSONS .%. HOME 


. You can read music like this quickly 

iije today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tell earn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar: Bane. ete, 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense about 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


(ee 
? i 
ROWN’S Home Study School s°7"**,'" 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
lesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. 1., Peoria, ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


by delineating his field rather sharply 
has given the topic a treatment which 
he feels is reasonably complete and 
adequate. His investigations were car- 
ried out at three levels of instruction, 
the junior college, the high school, and 
the elementary grades. It is the au- 
thor’s contention that competent teach- 
ers may carry forward in their class- 
rooms investigations and experiments 
such as those described in this volume. 


Qther Books Received 


North America. (In “The Continents and 


Their People.”’) By James Franklin Chamber-_ 
lain, Ed.B., S.B., formerly President State Nor- 
mal School, Silver City, N.M., and Arthur 


Henry Chamberlain, B.S., A.M., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, Calif., Editor Sierra Educa- 
tional News. Illustrated. Cloth. 367pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


Plans and Devices for Teaching Primary 
Grades. By Stella Ramsey, Primary Teacher, 
Bristol School, Webster Groves, Mo, Paper. 44 
pp. 35c. Webster Publishing Company, 102 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


School Activities and Equipment. A Guide to 
Materials and Equipment for Elementary 
Schools. By Rose B. Knox, formerly of Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Maryland State 
Normal School. Cloth. 395pp. $2.00. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Music Hour. First Book. By Osbourne 
McConathy, formerly Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public School Music, Northwestern 
University; W. Otto Miessner, Formerly Di- 
rector of the School of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Edward Bailey Birge, 
Professor of Public School Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity; and Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Illustrated by Shirley Kite. Cloth. 92pp. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling. By 
Norman H. Hall. Pictures by Matilda Breuer. 
Script by Rene Guillard. Paper. 48pp. 20c. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, 


Our Neighbors in South America. By Walter 
Lefferts, Ph.D., Author of “Noted Pennsyl- 
“Our Own United States,” ‘“Neigh- 
Illustrated. Cloth. 
316pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


The Magic Clothes-pins. By Maude Dutton 
Lynch, A Supplementary Reader for the latter 
half of the First Grade and for the Second 
Illustrated. Cloth. 106pp. 80c. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Beginnings in Educational Measurement. Re- 
vised. By Edward A. Lincoln, Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Illustrated. Cloth. 160pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Suppose We Do Something Else. A Collection 
of Indoor and Outdoor Games for Young and 
Old. By Imogene Clark, Author of “Suppose 
We Play.” Cloth. 288pp. $2.00 net, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 


Nature Study and Science for Intermediate 
Grades. A Textbook for Children in the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades. By Gilbert H. Trafton, 
Instructor in Science, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 392pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. Se- 
lected and Edited by Marjory Bruce. Illustrated 
by Nora Fry and Honor C. Appleton. Cloth. 
284pp. $3.00 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Conditioning Gymnastics. By S. C. Staley, 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Author of ‘“Calisthenics,” 
“Individual and Mass Athletics,’”’ ete. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 50pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes & 


Company, New York. 


Introduction to World Geography. By Philip 
A. Knowlton, Author of “First Lesson in Geog- 
raphy.” Illustrated. Cloth. 298pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


American Indian and Other Folk Dances for 
Schools, Pageants and Playgrounds. Collected 
by Mary Severance Shafter, Author of “Dra- 
matic Dances for Small Children.” Music 
arranged by Josephine Condon. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 78pp. $3.00. A, S. Barnes & Company, 
New York, 


The Shaping of English Literature, and the 
Reader’s Share in the Development of Its 
Forms. By Amy Cruse, Author of “English 
Literature Through the Ages,” ete. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 315pp. $3.50 net, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


The Psychology of Play Activities. By Har- 
vey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, School of 
Educatiton, University of Kansas. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 260pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, New York. 


Oriental and Character Dances. By Helen 
Frost, Author of ““‘The Clog Dance Book,” ete. 
Musie by Lily Strickland, Composer of “Mah 
Lindy Lou,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 118pp. 
$3.00. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. 


Brave Dogs. By Lilian Gask, Author of “All 
About Animals,” ete. Illustrated by M. D. 
Hardy. Cloth. 160pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


Sixth Grade Arithmetic Practice. For finding 
and Correcting Weaknesses in the Step Difficul- 
ties of the Processes. Prepared for optional 
use with McMurry and Benson’s Social Arith- 
metic, but usable with any text. Paper. 124pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Coping Saw Work. For Elementary Manual 
Training. By Edward F. Worst, Director of 
Elementary and Junior-High-School Manual 
Training and Elementary Construction Work, 
Chicago, Ill. Illustrated. Cloth. 134pp. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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12 lessons.”’ 


Drawing Outfit 


A complete, professional 
Drawing Outfit, which 
includes all drawing 
equipment used for reg- 
ular work is furnished 
without extra cost 
—as part of our 
Course. Write for 
Attractive Offer. 


young man of 20.” 
which took less than a day to do.” 
H. H. Hartleigh says: “I have made $235.00 and have only finished 
E. V. Fritsch writes: “‘Although only one-third through 
the course, I earn $10 to $15 a day.”’ 
says: “I am now teaching drawing.” 


BN ere 
ORAW 


uw eleveal= 
This Tested Way” 


Draw pictures that sell. $20 to over $100 often paid 
for single drawings. Earn while you learn at home 
by this dependable, fascinating way. 
openings for trained commercial artists. Free Book 
tells what our Students earn and how they earned 
while learning. Mail coupon for your copy NOW. 


AKE DRAWINGS that bring you high prices. 
stories and advertisements—design the 

fashions and styles—draw sport, political, comic and 
religious cartoons. 





Many fine 


Tilus- 
latest 


Boost your pay this tested way. 


You Can—In Spare Time 
It makes no difference whether you know little or nothing 
about drawing now. All that is required is an honest de- 
sire to learn. The simplicity of this home-study method is 
amazing. First straight lines, then curves, then putting 
the two together. 


Action, shading, composition, perspec- 


tive and technique follow in easy, practical order. 
very short time you should be selling your work, because 
you always receive the personal attention and helpful crit- 
icism of capable instructors. 
that can be easily sold and they train you for that end. 


They 


In a 


know the kind of work 


Earns $100 a Week 


P. C. Roberts writes: “I earn $100 a week. 
W. R. Kent says: ‘ 


Earn while you learn. 


Pretty good for a 
‘I got $100 for a drawing 
Miss 


Louise Williamson 


Free Book 


Send today for our Free illustrated booklet which gives 
full details about our school, our students, what they 
have accomplished through this fascinating way, and 
what you can accomplish yourself. 
ve all the charm and fun of a Commercial Artist’s 
ife. 


It wili outline to 


It will tell you all about the really unusual 


money-making opportunities calling to you today 


and how you can qualify for them, Send for it to- 
Lose no time. Just fill in and clip the coupon 


day. 


below and mail it to us now. No obligation. 


salesman will call.) 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 


: 





SS ES OS CS SP SN SY CANNES 
Sete School of Art, Inc., Room 4211E } 


(No 


Room 4211E, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 





1116-165th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Please send me “Quick Easy Way to Become an 
Artist’”’—and tell me about your method of in- 
struction and Remarkable Offer to new students 
SD iieseennis ‘ earners ‘tictinininsinanhg 
Mr. Mrs., or Miss (write plainly) 

BI cecnccsnncsnntsvesecsiesconseniessatiasentaanininannnanlal 
NE - demeadees . es 
Age 








the above offer while the 5000 lasts. 


NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 





DRAWING 


ONLY 5000 AT 75 CENTS 


The regular price of book is $1.00 but to introduce it to the teachers we will make 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
A supplementary book consisting of 125 studies in color, outline—Poster and draw- 
ings for all grades with complete directions. 
ESTHETIC—INSPIRATIONAL 
Work you will delight to present to your pupils. 
75c. Postpaid. Postoffice order or Cash. 


Box 477, 


Pocatello, Idaho. 


















SHERMAN CLAY & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me RHYTHMIC BOOKS checked. 


| 
l 
Enclosed is check for $........+++++++ 
| 








Name 
Address 
City 





Three Books of Rhythms for School Children 


(0 RHYTHMIC SONGS for Early Grammar and Kindergarten " 3 
contains 35 songs and games for small children with full directions for the games, 

(0 RHYTHMIC STUNTS AND GAMES for Slightly older Children 
contains 23 songs and games for Boys and Girls with full directions for playing the games. 

(0 RHYTHMIC DANCES AND DRAMATIC GAMES for Older Boys and Girls | 

contains 16 games and dances with directions. The accompanying music is for piano solo. 


LIST PRICE EACH BOOK 
Special Introductory Offer to Jan. 1,’28 


THE THREE BOOKS $3.00 
Sherman Clay & Co., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


$1.25 
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CENTS A BOX 
SEE PRICES 
BELOW =a 





yr. ; 
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ORDER 
EARLY 


— 


XMAS NAME 
PENCILS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS AND FRIENDS 

























Zz 


choose certain colors if you wish. 


reading department. 







WE GUARANTEE to engrave your names correctly on pencils as we have just installed a proof- 
Your list of names is checked three times for correct spelling before your 
order is shipped. Be sure that your names are written plainly and spelled correctly. 


YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 2? Kt. Genuine Gold on our highest grade “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5c pencils, packed in beauti- 
ful HOLLY BOXES make the most acceptable yet inexpensive XMAS GIFT you can buy your pupils. 


OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCILS contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth, firm lead that does not break or scratch. They have polished brass tips 
with red Para rubber erasers and come in any or assorted enameled bright colors: red, blue, green, yellow, lavender and purple. 











OUR HOLLY BOXES are made of extra heavy material covered with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries in their natural colors. 
“SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS are the best made and are sold only by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 


ay THE IDEAL 


PA GIFT 


ONE 
NAME 
TOA 
BOX 


You may 





HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25c 
10 to 20 BOXES, 17c A BOX 
20 BOXES OR MORE, 15c A BOX 








HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35c 
10 to 20 BOXES, 27c A BOX 
20 BOXES OR MORE, 25c A BOX 





HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c 
10 TO 20 BOXES, 47c A BOX 
20 BOXES OR MORE, 45c A BOX 














HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address plainly ; 


ADDRESS YOUR 








enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postage. 


LETTERS TO —— 


By: + = 


Combine with other teachers to get the lowest prices)s ORDER EARLY. 
Boxes for any pupils entering your school after you have ordered will be furnished at the same prices. We guarantee your names to be spelled 


correctly and your pencils to reach you in time. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 


* By: * 

























































High er alr rifle for selling 8 
entho- Nova Salve at 25 cente. 
iu. S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.c 316,GR 


Soap and Sealing Wax— 


an interesting new educational project 


Modelling and coloring soap offers splen- 
did opportunities for combining recrea- 
tion with supplementary education in 
History, Art and Geography classes. 

The Dennison Soap and Sealing Wax 
Packet gives full instructions about this 
delightful new craft. It contains patterns 
for tracing, guides for coloring, catalogue 
of colors and reproductions of finished 
models in color. 

Single Packets may be had for 10 cents. 
In quantities of 20 or more, they will be 
supplied to teachers, recreation leaders, 
ae Nag and Girl Scout Leaders at 5 cents 
each. 





(COUPON) 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, ~] 
Educational Dept., ° (Norm.-1127) 
Cincinnat!, Ohio. 





I enclose ................ cents in stamps. 


send me .. 


Please 
“Soap and Sealing Wax | 


Packets.” 
a 


Street .... 


: 
‘ 
— 


State ........ bineccuens , 
(For amoun is over $1.00 please send Check or Money Order) 
Eccecngumeeessee queue emeneeeumen —_—_—_——SooOIxX(Cc"“— 





Dangers of Fireworks 


The completion of a nation-wide sur- 
vey shows that a toll of 195 deaths and 
3179 injuries resulted from the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July this year. 
This is announced by Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liams, president of the American Mu- 
seum of Safety which conducted the 
survey in more than 600 cities in 43 
states. Of the 196 killed, 31 were chil- 
dren under six years of age, and 122 
were between the ages of six and twen- 
ty. Firecrackers, toy pistols, small 
cannons, roman candles—even dyna- 
|mite, added to the grim toll. Forty- 
eight of the victims were burned to 
| death. Blank cartridges were almost 
as fatal as burns, causing 46 deaths. 
Firecrackers took the life of 22. The 
eating of fireworks caused the death of 
16 very small children, through phos- 
phorous poisoning. 

A warning that a repetition of these 
fatalities would occur unless strong 
| precautions were taken was sounded by 
|Mr. Williams in conclusion. “Fire- 
| works can be as dangerous as loaded 
| pistols in the hands of children, and 
should be regarded as just as great a 
menace to life. The sale and use of 
fireworks must be as carefully regu- 
lated as the sale of firearms, if we are 
| to reduce the appalling toll of life and 
|limb which results from the careless 
‘celebration of Independence Day. In- 








struction in the prevention of accidents | 
such as these should be made a part of 
the curriculum of every school. Par- 
ents do not fail to caution their chil- 
dren to beware of street accidents. 
Neither should they fail to impress up- 
on them the great danger which is in- 
curred in careless handling of fire- | 
works. Every community should regu- 
late the sale of fireworks strictly.” 


Whatever prompts and encourages 
the interest of the child in cleanliness 
is a valuable aid to health. In the in- 
terest of promoting health education, 
the Procter and Gamble Company have 
prepared a series of exhibits, leaflets, 
posters and other similar materials, 
which are available for distribution to 
schools throughout the country. These 
Cleanliness Crusade sets with soap, 
which consist of a complete set of edu- 
cational material, charts, manuscripts, 
ete., prepared under the supervision of 
Doctor F. G. Bonser of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are fur- 
nished to teachers for the nominal sum 
of twenty-five cents and have been of 
considerable value to teachers in their 
instruction on the fundamental and 
vital questions of sanitation and hy- 
giene. A set of this Cleanliness Cru- 
sade material may be procured by ap- 
plication to the Health Cleanliness 
Service, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





N. Y, 


Education of Negroes 


Of the 24,079 Negro schools in the 
14 Southern states, during the schoo 
year 1925-26, 22,494 (93.4 per cent) 
were rural, and 1,585 (6.6 per cent) 
were urban schcols, according to 8 
study of Negro schools in the South by 
S. L. Smith, published in the Souther 
Workman. One-teacher schools, num 
bering 15,385, composed 63.8 per cent 
of the total number of Negro schools; 
4,525 schools (18.8 per cent) were of 
the two-teacher type, 1,702 (7.1 per 
cent) three-teacher type, and 2,4% 
schools (10.3 per cent) employed four 
or more teachers. The average lengt 
of the school year in the 22,494 rural 
schools was about 6 months. The 
range was from 8.7 months in Mary 
land to 4.7 months in Alabama. 

Of the 2,963,358 Negro children o 
school age living in the South, 68.9 pet 
cent in rural sections and 75.6 pe 
cent in cities were enrolled in school 
Of the 801 Negro high schools in the 
14 states, 209 are four-year accredi 
high schools. Total enrollment in the 
801 high schools was 68,606, and the 
number of four-year graduates w# 
6,435. 





“Bear constantly in mind these tw? 
rules of thought before any speech % 
action: Put yourself in another$ 
place, and do as you would be done by: 
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EASY TO LEARN 

94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how todraw faces, 
cartoons, k pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, land- 
scapes,etc. Fullof funandenter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lectur- 
ers and class room blackboard 
work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00. Sample pages and contents free. 


T, $. Denison & Co., Dept.93-A 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicaga 





Ladies’ Wrist Watch, 6-jewel, 25-year case. 

Man's Size Watch, octagon case. waiian 

| model Banjo Uke. Gea buen book.) Sell 12 

, boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25ca box. Select 

gift according to catalog sent with salve. 

: nd no money. We trust you. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. 

Dept.H-316 GREENVILLE, PA. 








Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 





Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr, Burton 448 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
nf Made from any good photograph 
etse Original returned. 


Size 24%x4. Double Weight. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


FREE 











WATCH 


vN as: 
YING HEE fon. Desk es,— 
WD 405 No. Talman Ave. Chicago 








Basketry and Art Supplies 


Tray bases and frames for reed work 
of all kinds. Write for price list. 
H.J.Patterson, Drawer No. 4, Chassell, Mich. 

RINGS OF EVERY 


GLASS PINS Descrston. twocatalous 


FREE for the asking. Pin shownhere with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterlingsilver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 60 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., 858 ¥. IrustBidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An eyoertunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on gale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


PLAYS with a Punch! 


Cleverly written—easily acted—easily staged—we have a 
selection of plays that are charming in wit and humor—ideally adapt- 
ed for ur groups. Write 














for Free descriptive catalogue. 








Dramatic Publishing Company Pe? 24.542.5,, 2225 
PLAYS 








Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior ben School for classroom or public perform- 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Children Learn 


A number of new instruments of 
education have come into the field in 
recent years and some of the older 
ones have adopted new appeals to the 
interest of the young. The newspapers 
and magazines are now used in the 
schools, while tabloids, the funny page, 
the picture section, the movies and 
the radio offer their respective wares 
at every turn and corner. Is the child 
properly guided and guarded in the 
whirl of miscellaneous influences, or is 
he left to make his own selection from 
the sound, the sordid, the worth- 
while and the superficial? In what di- 
rection are his tastes leading him? 
With a view to ascertaining what 
interests young people and how they 
satisfy their tastes, the Review of Re- 
views gave a test toward the end of 
the last school term. The test was 
composed of seventy questions relat- 
ing to persons prominent in various 
fields, important political, social] and 
economic events, subjects of public in- 
terest and photos of persons and vari- 
ous scenes for identification. The test 
was sent to all schools which requested 
it and large numbers were distributed. 
The results indicated clearly the po- 
tent influence of the movie, the tab- 
loid and the sport column and showed 
startlingly the need of attention to the 
more sober but deeper aspects of cur- 
rent life. 

A large percentage of students state 
that they read only the funny page or 
sports section of the paper. High 
school students generally know who is 
governor of their respective states, but 
a small percentage do not possess even 
this minimum of knowledge. Edison 
was identified by the largest number, 
and Valentino, Mrs. Coolidge and 
Gertrude Ederle by smaller numbers 
in the order named, while Root, 
Hughes and Queen Marie fell hope- 
lessly behind. The claim to fame of 
Ty Cobb, Aimee MacPherson, Gene 
Tunney and Suzanne Lenglen is known 
to about one-third of those tested, but 
Bernard Shaw, Leonard Wood and 
Parkes Cadman are below the hori- 
zon. President Coolidge’s policies and 
the third term tradition are unknown 
and will have no bearing on his politi- 
cal prospects. Reparations are gener- 
ally a mystery, and to many Nica- 
ragua is in South America, Mexico or 
Panama. 


An unusually interesting pictorial 
map, the first of its kind ever pub- 
lished, entitled “4-M” Pictorial Map of 
Washington, D. C., has just been 
brought out for free distribution by 
Maddux, Marshall, Moss and Mallory, 
Inc., operators of the “4-M” Hotels in 
the National Capital. Approximately 
100 illustrations of government and 
other buildings, museums, art galleries, 
statues and monuments, are grouped 
around a key map offering ready ref- 
erence to the exact location of every 
subject. A brief guide to all places of 
interest, with directions for reaching 
each place, is likewise provided. It is 
of special value to those going to 
Washington by automobile. 











€-S$Co 
Premiums for Your Schoolroom 


Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
Harding or Wilson. 





Basket Balls, 








—Obtainable without spending a cent— 
We send you one gross of pencils that sell everywhere, for 
5c each; your children distribute them; return the amount 
collected, $7.20, to us and we mail the 16x20 framed portrait 
or the ball that you select. 

This offer is for teachers only. State school and grade taught. 
Write us also for our latest Teacher’s Catalog 
and complete literature. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO.., Established 1899, Dept. A, Painesville, 0. 


Soccer Balls, Footballs. 


them, as 


though it 


does for 





Henry Sipe. CANBY 
Chairman 


its subscribers. 


HeywooD BROUN 


you now do so frequently. 


is, does not cost you one cent. 


you. 





Dorortny CANFIELD 








What's the ‘book- of-the-month’ 
this month ~ and why? 


Let us send you—free—the current issue 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club News 


HIS is a fascinating little publication, part of the 
service given by the Book-of-the-Month Club to 
Send for the current issue. 
what book the judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
selected, this month, as the “book-of-the-month.” 
very remarkable work, and is described at length, giving 
the interesting reasons why the judges chose it. W ¥? WW 
Read also the extremely illuminating reports upon other 
new and important books, just out. ¥ ¥? ¥? Over forty 
thousand of the most notable people in the country, 


Learn 


It is a 


judicious and perspicacious readers like yourself, now use 
the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club to make 
sure they will “keep up with the best new books.” 
It absolutely prevents you from missing the new books 
you are anxious to read. You can't overlook or forget 
And you have 
a guarantee of satisfaction with every book you take. 
Ww? WW WwW Yet this service, unique and convenient 
You pay only 
for the books you take, and the same price as if you got 
them from the publisher himself—by mail. 
it to yourself at least to find out what this unique service 
Mail the coupon below. The current 
issue of the News will be sent to you, absolutely without 


You owe 


any obligation, and also complete information as to the 
many conveniences you receive without any cost to you. 


9789 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





Ww. ALLEN WHITE 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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— | BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


43-L 
218 W. 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me without cost, the current issue of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, and also tell me how 


your service operates. 


obligation to subscribe. 


This request involves me in no 
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NORMAL 


SOLVING THE DISCIPLINE PROBLEM 


Our Art Service Bu- 
reau will gladly help you 
plan your art work, 
When writing, state the 
grade you teach, and 
deacribe your problem 
fully. 


BINNEY & SMITH 


“+ | least + 


) 


eS you ask the children to place 
their CRAYOLAS on their desks for a 
drawing lesson, your discipline problems are 
ended. Give them an interesting timely sub- 
ject to do, and you can hear the clock tick. 


Color work with CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is all- 
absorbing. It appeals to every child in the room. 
A single stroke of CRAYOLA responds to his 
desire to express both form and color. There 
is a CRAYOLA assortment for every color need— 
6, 8, 12, 16, 18, and 24 colors. Buy CRAYOLA 
from your nearest school supply dealer. 
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OW PICTURES 


by Susan Lowe 


A set of Ten very beautiful WIN- 
DOW PICTURES in heavy black 
outline. Printed on parchment 
paper, to color and paste to the 
window panes as transparent win- 
dow decorations. Coloring  in- 
structions below each plate. Size 
6 in. x 9 in. Price 40 cents, post- 
paid. 
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“HOW THEY DRESS 


PAPER DOLLS 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 

An attractive folder of paper doll 
patterns of men, women, and chil- 
dren; with COSTUMES TO FIT. 
Complete instructions for dress- 
ing and using dolls for all occa- 
sions. Printed on six large sheets 
of drawing paper size 12 in. x 19 in. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


: Ins 
BLACK«WHITE PATTERNS 


To Cut and Color 


by Susan Lowe 


This very useful set contains 75 
PATTERNS of the subjects you 
need the most for SPECIAL DAYS 
and every day. Complete instruc- 
tions for cutting, tracing and col- 
oring. Printed on twelve sheets 
9% in. x 12% in. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. 


These three sets contain abundant material for you to use in teaching Drawing, 
Cutting, and Coloring for the whole school year. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept N, 736 West 173rd Street, 


New York City. 





INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Industrial School in Chile 


| Establishment of a school of arts and 
| trades and college of engineering at 
| Valparaiso, Chile, at a cost of more 
than $4,000,000 is assured under the 
will of the late Don Frederico Santa 
Maria Carrera. The school will bear 
the name of an early Chilean patriot, 
Jose Miguel Carrera, and will be con- 
ducted along modern lines. It is de- 
sired to incorporate in the new school 
highest achievements in construction 
and a committee of Chilean architects 
and engineers will visit a number of 
the best vocational and engineering 
schools in the United States. For the 
first ten years all teachers will be se- 
lected from Europe and the United 
States, and it is probable that for some 
years thereafter a large number of 
the faculty will be drawn from abroad. 
Provision is made for scholarships to 
enable specially qualified graduates to 
study in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in the United States. 


The movement for character-build- 
ing, now one of the foremost interests 
of the public schools, has received im- 
portant re-enforcement in the shape of 
The Atlantic Readers, which have 
achieved an initial popularity of sur- 
prising dimensions in the few months 
they have been before the public. This 
course of character training is the re- 
sult of a questionnaire conducted by 
Dr. Randall J. Condon for the Atlantic 
Monthly three years ago, more than 
ten thousand representative teachers 
taking part in the investigation. This 
means that the books present the com- 
posite opinion of America’s most suc- 
cessful teachers of character education. 
The contents are 100 per cent new ma- 
terial, mostly from the pens of living 
writers. Dr. Condon, the editor, is Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Cincinnati. 


Our readers should have become 
familiar with the word “Kondon.” It 
has appeared in our advertising col- 
umns for several years in connection 
with “Catarrhal Jelly.” At this sea- 
son of the year it is particularly im- 
portant to recall this name. It is a 
time to develop colds and there is 
nothing more aggravating than a 
chorus of “snuffles” in the schoolroom. 
It is properly a part of the teacher’s 
duty to start children along the road 
toward sanitary healthfulness as well 
as education. It is sometimes a case 
of self-preservation with the teacher 
to do this. Colds are dangerous and 
one soon becomes many. This is the 
point: At the first sign of “snuffles” 
one might suggest the proper use of 
the above named remedy. A way is 
provided by which teachers can get 
full-sized samples and if names are 
given smaller samples are sent to the 
parents of some of the pupils. Last 
winter 3100 teachers sent for these 
samples. Address for these T. N. 
Kenyon, 2608 Nicollet Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and for conven- 
ience in doing this clip the advertise- 
ment printed elsewhere in this issue. 





Bout Catalog and directions, 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden x. " 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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Eight large maps of the continents litho- 
graphed in six colors on clothbacked stock, 
mounted on spring rollers, in Rowles map 
rack, weight 50 Ibs, 

Shipped on approval, money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


Dept. M, 2345 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW 


POSTER SERIES 


Johanna Holm Poster and Sand Table Patterns 
for primary grades and kindergarten prepared 
in book form with complete instructions, photo- 
graphs and suggestions by the author and 
compiler who is a successful supervising 
teacher in Wisconsin. 


There are five books in number covering five 
different seasons of the school year. Price 80c 
each or $3.50 per set of 5 books if purchased 
at once. 


Write for further information 


EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


A GREAT AID 


to CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
COMMITTEES 


Your church may have one 
copy free. Contains samples 
and listings of the best 


PAGEANTS, 
CANTATAS, 
SERVICES, ETC. 


we have ever offered. 




















Your request for copy will bring you one by re- 
turn mail if you will give name an denomination 
of your church and state your official position. 


Celt WOE 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can mak> 109 copies of your own 
hand or typewrittenletters, notices, 
lessons. etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface Sx!, 
m@ $1.25: 6 1-4x10,$2.26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Full directions,ink and sponge com 
plete. Refilling Composition. $1.0 
perpound. Also the Perfect Fountain 
Pen-penci Ito use with any Duplicate 
(The Ink h )with absolute Gusr- 


w uar 
antee, Self fil!$1.60. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 








New York, N.Y. 


















Write for full descriptive literature 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, and 
527 South La Salle St 















NEEDED IN ALL SCHOOL ROOMS 


flang up the pictures, maps, drawings, with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Easy to insert in woodwork or walls 

10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















and 
Compiled by 


all time. 


A pageant, “T 
This volume 


covers, 75 cent: 














Dansville, N. Y. 











Daybreak of Peace 


Poems for Armistice Day, Goodwill Day 


The World War, the Armistice, and the peace which followed 
brought forth many pieces of verse worthy of preservation for 
r They appeared in magazines, newspapers, or in va- 
rious books and few of them would be available for use in 
this scattered form. 

The most notable of these poems have now been brought 
together in one volume under the title, “Daybreak of Peace”: 


dance of material for the observance in school and community 
of Armistice Day, Goodwill Day (Peace Day) or any other 
patriotic occasion when appealing recitations are needed. 
Nearly 100 poems in the book. 


160 pages. Price postpaid: paper covers, 40 cents; full cloth 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (2582, 5%ff2e) 


Other Patriotic Occasions 
E. J. STOUT, Supt. of Schools, Dunkerton, Iowa 


he Spirit of Armistice Day” is also included. 
not only affords good reading but also an abun- 





Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


Thanksgiving Books 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. For all grades. Contents: Over 40 
recitations and monologues; a pageant; over 20 
exercises, including Greetings, Good-byes, Turkey, 
Harvest, Feasting and Thankful Stunts; a dozen 
songs; 20 quotations; 4 pantomimes; 6 tableaux: 
10 lively dialogues and plays; 6 drills and 
marches with some new ideas. 40 cents. 

THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
Some of the exercises and dialogues are for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and some for boys and 
girls together. The recitations vary in length 
from four lines to thirty-two lines. With this 
book in hand the primary teacher will have no 
difficulty in arranging a successful program, The 
book contains 54 recitations ; 22 unusual exercises ; 





Death of L. A. Fuertes 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes of Cornell 
University, noted naturalist and paint- 
er of birds, was instantly killed August 
22d when the automobile which he was 
driving was struck by a train at Una- 
dilla, New York. While his work as 
naturalist in his university connection 
and otherwise was notable, it was as a 
painter of birds that his name was 
most widely known. His pictures of 
birds were considered authoritative 
and have been used in a great many 
publications devoted to that subject. 
Many of the widely distributed and 
much used plates of the National 
Geographic Magazine which have been 





No.7 


THE FOX HUNT Homer 


ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 
Must be faithful in color to that of the original paint- 
ings, or they are valueless, 

OUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE FAITHFUL 
guaranteed printed from four-color process plates,— 
yellow, red, blue, black. 
Unquestionably the finest published, 


























, Museum at Albany and his colored 
. late illustrations were distributed in 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. ie ublications Mr. Fuertes was THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. By Noel 
Educational Art Publishers p ” » - Flaurier. Just published. A veritable treasure-chest of 
Dept. N. 8 East 49th St., New York || fifty-three years old. Ithaca was his rare, new Christmas entertainment material for all the 
birthpl d had al b hi grades from the first to the eighth. Not an old number 
irthplace an ad always been his des fi the ei dx 
h or idea in the book, A live, vibrating book radiating the 
ome. ee Da in over a ations. poeous, 
. ongs, Drills, Pantomimes an ays. ou’ e gla 
“Children, The Magazine for Par- you ordered this book. 40 cents. 
ents” annotnces the organization of 0 og es 
. . le . , ne 
Group _Service Bureau dedicated to girl who had no birthday, and Flossie, the pout, furnish Dayton. Ohio 
furthering the interests of Parent- the comedy. No Santa Claus. The music is catchy and 
Seathes Sasscintione, Women's Cite srtuasy or tetcomallats contun. und Uf Gatsek, 9 neat 
and other groups interested | in child chorus may be used behind the scenes or in front of 
study. The Bureau has available for stage. Two exterior scenes and easily arranged; charac- 
7. ae . ; ey 
PREPARED free distribution two pamphlets, “1927- ters wear outdoor dresses. Time, about 40 minutes. 
= NG | 1928 Program on Child Training,” and OCHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Every- 
MODELI “Group Study for Parents.” The form- thing new and original. It contains i Resltations ; s 
i i “ ction Songs; 1 ialogues in rhyme; costume Special- 
D C Y palace published because of me on ri ties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 13 Tableaux and 
1M quests ~ oe es er ssocia- mga 8 Monologues ; 5 Opening and Closing num- 
tions and mothers’ clubs for a compre- vers. 40 cents. 
one hensive study program for use during TIONG. This book containe & bie variety Of tmoteriel 
ples the coming season. The latter pam- for all grades and types of children. There are 47 reci- 
phlet describes the best methods of or- tations, and monologues and 17 dialogues and little plays. 
Sand s : ; cents. 
ganizing groups interested in the dis- CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For all 
. =— cussion of child training methods, and grades. Contents: 50 itations; 25 Quotations; 8 
‘C Grdlispensable in Hinte, rten and contains a recommended list of books Pienclogues ond Readings. fae Piezo ont Dialaguss ; = 
— ; s xerci H ; ; 
primary class work. J, e preferred on child study. mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
clay for all grades of school work. omnia @ Closing address. 40 cents. 
ion Rinna Wah the apgeenh of Ge new secdl aul uuu ter > Mike Ew Geeaias Ut teat 
a. session of Congress advocates of deci- tations in verse; 14 Recitations in ‘prose ; 12 Clever Exer- 
The Denver Fire Clay Gmpany mal metric weights and measures for cises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dialogues 
Ave. ENE Coron ee Ce Cees Siaies aie SOneene, om “CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and In- 
N.Y. energetic campaign. ° Honorable Fred termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 
_— A. Britten of Illinois has announced famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
PER that he will introduce a metric standard Devils 3 8 Songs a One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 
: bill on the first day of the coming MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
A New Service session. More than one hundred thous- an abundance of material for all grades. Contents : 42 
sean and petitions urging metric legislation Recitations ; ¥ ees fond ae : oe ‘ateseeins 
— to have been placed — ty te and Sustatiene -— , : 
e Sxl, many of these are from very large or- CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
a a ae Ea 
ountae ementary gether several million voters. grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40 cents. 
fe oo 5p ig pp yp hn 
. s 8 peeches ; c 
i The George F. Cram ,Company Pi grades ;  Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 
4 eac ers ——— eight =— — of schoo 13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
maps, up to date, including recent grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and 
political and geographical changes. Plays, ete. No better Christmas book published. 40 cts. 
L 














WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 

Price 3c to 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

with instruction texts. Specimen Prints Free to 































“The Science Classroom”, used by 
thousands of teachers, has been 
doubled in size this year to meet the 
demand for varied classroom and 


It supplies topics, methods and sug- 
gestions for work and references for 

















particularly used in the _ schools 
throughout the country were his work. 
Mr. Fuertes had done a great deal of 
work also for the New York State 


They are printed from new wax en- 
graved plates producing, according to 
the publishers’ claims, superior results 
in clearness of print, fineness of de- 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
























































































9 songs; 6 marches and drills; 12 dialogues; 1 
play; tableaux, quotations, etc, 


Christmas Books 








40 cents. 




















Drawing and Color Work 


FOR ALL GRADES. DRAWN 





and Pony, Papoose, Indian 


Girl and two others, 

















BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON. 





; ; tail and beauty of color. The Cram ‘ 
Seong ea GS Se i i ; Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 
the student and teacher. ee Se, goog ~ gen on Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 
a i i i 3 OZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 

“The Outlines of Elementary Science, over sixty years in Chicago, but they PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; ered PER D parcels 
Grades I—VI”, is a department or- are now located at Indianapolis, In- AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch; FRUITS A “ITT 

i ; i i Canoe, Wigwams, Deer, Indian| TABLES. Grapes, anana, |! ' 
eee seek yee tc, omy na diana. Squaw, Rug Weaver, Indian| Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, 


Basket of Fruit, Carrot, 
Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, 
Basket of Vegetables. 











F : issi iti LGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, 

outside reading. Also, excellent pone a a ngaegg Pooh, te ye Geink te Church, Cradic, Fire:| BIRDS) AND. FLOWERS. 

material for Elementary Science examination on ovember to place, Boy with Turkey and| Geranium, Daffodil, Tulips, 

classes is foundin other departments. vacancies in the Indian field service as four others. ; ni Mae Btuchied, Red Bird, Robin and 

follows: Teacher of agriculture, $1860 a? L ag ed O DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND 

The Science Classroom Gives salary; assistant teacher of agricul- Ore" Woman with Baby,|FOWLS. Cat, Horse, Cow, 

You Each Month ture, $1740 salary; junior teacher of Boy Feeding Dog, Boy Fishing Pigs F uppies, show, Cost, 

Outlines of Supplementary Material for agriculture, $1620 salary. The figures and five a ac —. Pye 
General Science Students. above given are the beginning salaries. : 4g, DUTCH Fk wwe’| WILD FLOWERS. Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 

Science Club Activities and Programs. * . ° Flower Girl, Dvtch Houses, Boy with Milk Wag- deli Bitt gt ng tt 

Ghestieten, Phgeies and Btaleay Motes. Fuller information may be obtained | on, Girl with Doll, Windmill and six others, ae ee See , , 

A Nature Calendar. from the United States Civil Service | JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower Girl, SAFETY FIRST. The “Safety First” idea is 

Astronomy Month by Month. Commission Washington D. C. Woman at Tea-table, Jinrikisha, Cherry Tree carried out as applied to children in relation to 

Classroom Procedure, Teaching Methods ° ° and seven others. safety in play and work 
lay and Helps. ig Sat eg . . SWISS. Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, DAYS WE CELEBRATE. Hallowe ’en _ 

a eye The American Library Association — pat Seat, Tees, Deaeet We) ae, Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter 
ten issues, September to June. recently reported that there were 6516 ITALIAN. Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, Gon- anne ae ene Boys and girls in these 
wa public libraries in the United States | dola, Peasant Girl, Milk Wagons, Boats of| arawings are shown busily eneagel im the tm 
ywed SASK SKK meen! | with some sixty-three million people in- | Venice and six others. portant business of “keeping fit.” 
| for 1 d ; th 7 . It l IRISH. Thatched Cottage, Fruit Stand, Hang- SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. Rolling Hoops, 
va- Popular Science Pub. Co., Inc., cluded in eir service area. also re- ing out the Linens, Kitchen Scene, Washing the Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, 
e in 244 Fourth Ave., New York City. ported that there were 1160 counties | Dog and seven others, , Jumping Rope and six others. 

PI a ¢ j t “Th without any public libraries and that | | SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey,|" MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 
ught a> Sue me Shee Sage CEP « - 83 f th 1 folk of the | Boy. Cottage, Bagpipe Player, Typical Scotch-| Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog 
ce”. Science Classroom”. per cent of the rura 0 of t le man and seven others. Cart, Elephant and five others. 

’ United States were without local li-| CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um-| STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, 
bun- Name brary service. a ae Work, Girl Musician, Children a Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother Goose 
nity eit ————_ and seven others. and six others, : 

5 ight- 
1 a etal There were 4,049 graduates from the Cult. Goftes Show, Oasin Cosel ‘Tent im Desert, en ro ny oy i. 
Pennsylvania state normals and teach- | Beggar Girl, Arabian Woman and four others.! Bowl of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. 
sloth School Address. ers colleges for the year ending June Gud ter Qetniitn Octane ot Gate Git Ghade Wics and Make-up Maiaral 
- Cit 30, 1927. — a —— — ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED. 
fice y. State Increase irom when e number ° ° ° ° ° 
Cali a... | was 1,290. Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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Order NOW 


mas Gifts. 


Pilgrim Pic- 
tures for Thanksgiving, and 
pictures for December Pic- 
ture Study and for Christ- 





ONE CENT SIZE. 
For 50 or more. 
subjects. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8 


For 25 or more. 2250 
subjects. 


TEN CENT SIZE. 
For 5 or more. 
subjects. 


8x3% 
970 


10x12 


225 


Send 50 cents for 
Christmas set of 25 pic- 
tures, each or 
for 25 Madonnas or for 
25 Pilgrim Pictures, 
Send 50 cents for 50 
Pilgrim Pictures, ete., 
each 3x 3%. 


5% x 8, 





To see the beautifal 
awakens appreciation. 
To appreciate the beau- 
tifal ennobles the soul of 
man, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Really great pictures tell an 
impressive story with an in- 
terpretation differing with 
each individual. Let chil- 
dren have good pictures. 





Madonnas, 








HE Birthday of the Christ-Child is the great Children’s Day. 
son says of children, “Trailing clouds of glory do they come from 
The clouds of glory are the peculiar love 
for little children, first in the heart of the Mother and then in the hearts 


Heaven which is their home.” 


of us alli, 


2250 Pictures listed in 64-page Catalogue. 
The paintings are listed by Schools and Painters, 
collection of portraits of Poets, Painters, Writers, Statesmen, Scientists, 


and Musicians, 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


By Ferruzzi 


By Sichel 


=~ 


By Raphael 


Christmas Pictures 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or st 


1600 miniature 


for Catal 





There is a marvelous 





Large Pictures 
for Framing. 
Artotypes. 


22x28 inches includ- 
ing the margin. 


— 


$1.00 each for two 
or more; $1.25 for 
one, 








Tenny- | Send $2.00 for any 
two of these pic- 


tures. 


Hand colored, same 


illustrations. size, two for $3.00. 





A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever. 
—Keats 












































~ 
Their Interest is Caught. 
AFTER THAT 
their spare time will be constructively occupied. This means 
fewer distractions in the entire room. 
FOR YOU 
it means relief. It will conserve your energy—your classes will 
make better progress. 
RESULT— 
you will be considered a superior teacher. And the best of it is 
you will accomplish this with no effort and at a very small cost. 
Our service is not in book form, requiring study. It comes to 
you each month,—a surprise package of material, already to hand to 
the pupils. 
Thousands of teachers from coast to coast are being helped by our 
monthly service for the FIRST FOUR GRADES. 
Inbestigate! You Will Be Well Repaid 
Constructive Seat Work Service, 
Princeton, Illinois. 
I am enclosing 15 cents to pay for the mailing of a sample package of 
Constructive Seat Work with a description of your service to teachers. 
Name 
Street 
Town 
q State 
— ~“* 
\ Z 





Texas Teacherages 


A chapter in the latest report of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Texas, by William Eilers, 
Rural School Supervisor, contains 
some very interesting information 
concerning the development of teacher- 
ages in that state. Mr. Eilers says: 
“Texas communities think more of 
their public school teachers than do 
those of any other state, from the fact 
that the Lone Star state leads all 
others in the number and value of 
teacherages.” 

According to the information given 
Texas was also the first state in the 
Union to build a teachers’ home. This 
initial home was built in 1860 in 
Guadalupe County. This same county 
now, with twenty-five white teachers’ 
homes and three colored ones, leads all 
the other counties of the state in the 
number of such homes. It is very 
likely also that it leads every other 
county in the United States in this 
respect. The next teacherage was 
built in the same county in 1862. In 
1884 this building was torn down and 
a new one built in its place. An in- 
teresting item in connection with this 
teacherage is the fact that since 1886 
Mr. H. E. Dietel has taught the school 
in this district and occupied this home. 
That this record is unparalleled in the 
United States is based upon a state- 
ment issued last year by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington on _ his 
teaching the same school and occupy- 
ing the same teacherage for forty 
years. 

According to reports of the State 
Department of Education Texas now 
owns 1028 teachers’ homes valued at 
$1,314,093; of this number 868 white 
teachers’ homes and 19 colored are in 
the rural school districts and 136 white 
and 5 colored in the independent school 
districts. This is an increase of 286 in 
the total number in the last four years. 
The average cost of the white teachers’ 
homes was $1107 and the average 
for the colored teachers’ $1280. The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund gives financial 
aid in this latter direction and the 
buildings must meet stipulated re- 
quirements. The average cost of the 
white teachers’ homes in the independ- 
ent school districts was $2600. The 
cost of the teachers’ homes in independ- 
ent school districts ranged from $1000 
to $40,000. The latter is at McAllen, 
Hidalgo County, and is very likely the 
most costly one in the South. One in 
Young County cost $20,000 and there 
are two in other counties costing re- 
spectively $13,000 and $9,000. The 


cost of the teacherages in rural dis- 
tricts ranged from $300 to $5000. 
However, a comparatively small num- 
ber cost less than $1000, The majority 
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of the houses in the rural districts con- 
tain from three to five rooms, although 
a number contain from six to eight. 
In the independent districts the rooms 
run from four to twenty. 

Fifteen states have laws that under 
certain conditions permit the school 
authorities to build teachers’ homes, 
These states are Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Although the exact 
number in all of these states is not 
given, it is quite probable that Texas, 
with its 1028 teachers’ homes, has fully 
one-fourth of the total number in the 
United States. 

There are many reasons why people 
are more interested in building teach- 
erages now than formerly and there is 
really more need. There are fewer 
families which care to have the trouble 
of boarding the teacher and in many 
cases if admitted the teacher is charged 
exorbitantly. It has been difficult in 
many communities for the teacher to 
secure desirable boarding places, many 
teachers resigning after contracting 
because they find the boarding places 
offered them undesirable or the price 
so high that it is impossible for them 
to keep their contract. “However,” 
says Mr. Eilers, “most of the communi- 
ties in Texas were prompted to build 
homes for teachers by higher motives 
than those mentioned. They learned 
there were many advantages in having 
teachers’ homes in the community be- 
sides making the teacher feel he has a 
real home. They learned that commv- 
nities with teachers’ homes usually had 
the best teachers, and kept them longer 
than those that did not provide homes 
for them. In some counties the tenure 
of teachers occupying teacherages is 
three to four times as long as of those 
not provided with homes. Teachers 
occupying teachers’ homes identify 
themselves with the interests of the 
community in which they live and even 
take part in its activities. The teach- 
ers’ homes are nearly always located 
on the school grounds and the teachers 
lose no time in getting to and from 
school in inclement weather.” 

A Bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 


tion gives the following among the ad- | 


vantages in teachers’ homes: 

1. Assurance of a place to live ata 
minimum of cost and maximum of 
effort. 

2. A comfortable, cheerful home with 
good wholesome food. 

3. Independence, with no feeling of 
intrusion. 

4. Congenial surroundings, good fel- 
lowship, friendly bond of common 
interest uniting in one big family 
in work and social life. 


Fraternity Influence 


Character as the most important 
quality to be considered in seeking new 
members for national Greek-letter 
social fraternities was given by three 
fourths of the answers to a question 
naire recently sent out by H. E. Stone, 
dean of men of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, to heads of 100 chapters in cdl- 
leges and universities in the Uni 


States. Capacity for friendship was 
rated next, and_ scholarship third. 
Other considerations were athletic 


ability, popularity, financial ability, 
social standing, and relationship 
older members. The average value 0 
homes owned by the fraternities 1 
vestigated was $65,000. 

Responsibility on the part of fre 
ternities for “pledges” is shown by 
statement of the following methods 
used in training them: Enforced 
study hours; senior advisers; senior 
freshman meetings; direct assistancé 
in studying; freshman manager; study 
table for preps.; constant check 
grades; constructive criticism; fresh 
man training school; scholarship com 
mittee; curtailment of social activities; 
“example first, advice second, paddle 
last”; and encouragement. Practically 
all national fraternities have rules 
against bringing liquor into fraternity 
houses, and the general attitude is ™ 
favor of strict obedience to the pre 
hibition law. 
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DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NAME Stamped in Gilt Letters on Pencils and Case—FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 12—Holly Box of Twelve Pencils 


Order by No. 
Prices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO., Dept.M, 250 W.54th St., New York, N.Y. 


These Are Special Rates For 
TEACHERS and CLASSES 


ah lial, a 
EON ice) 8 


SS ee im rc) 
PNAEN weet cm 1s 
illest RUTH BAKER 24 





1—Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin 
Pocket Case with NAME engraved on each pencil and Case 
Less than 10 Sets at 65 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 60 cents each 






EWINENerD 
PPE eee iis 10) 


PTA me rrcice we scream ~* 





ro) JOHN A. SMITH 


3—Three Pencils and Case—Name engraved as above 
Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 30 cents each 








H—Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved—Xmas box 
Less than 10 Sets at 18 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 15 cents each 
6—Holly Box of Six Pencils 
Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 27 cents each 


Less than 10 Sets at 50 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 45 cents each 


Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 











One for Each Grade 


Dr. Freeman’s new system has al- 
ready been introduced into the schools 
of a number of our large cities, with 
Unusually satisfactory results. 
sists of six compendiums—one for each 


By Dr. Frank N. Freeman 


Professor of Educational 
Psychology 
University of Chicago 


Based on newly-discovered 
facts concerning the mental 
and physical development 
of children. 


A Remarkable 


New System 
of Penmanship ! 


By its use, rapid and legible handwriting may quickly be devel- 
oped, with the least expenditure of time and effort by both teacher 
and pupil. 

Also, this System correlates Handwriting with other studies, such 
as language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. It readily facilitates 
the transfer of skill from writing to other subjects. 


Send for these Two Books 


Every Superintendent and Teacher will want to know about Dr. 
Freeman’s new system of teaching “Correlated Handwriting.” Write 
for a full description, or send 25c in stamps for sample Compendium 
and Teachers’ Manual of ame grade. Be sure to state which grade 
is desired. THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N., Columbus, Ohio 

Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 25c for which please send me 
full information regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System 
of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one Compendium 
and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. Grade............ 


Six Books 


Srade—each with a Teachers’ Man- 


to correspond—each adapted to 
the child’s development at that par- 
ular stage. 


Street Address 


| 
Con- | 
| 


I iiisininimnasenaiians P 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Two Billion Dollar 
Teaching Profession 


A comprehensive article on the place 
of the teaching profession in American 
life and what it demands of the indi- 
vidual seeking to make it a career, is 
contributed by Joy Elmer Morgan in 
“An Outline of Careers,” edited by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, well known counsel 
on public relations and published by 
the George H. Doran Company. Mr. 
Bernays contributes the article on Pub- 
lic Relations. Mr. Morgan, who is well 
known as editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, con- 
tributes one of the thirty-eight articles 
by leading business and professional 
men to a volume which is designed to 
minimize the waste of vocational mis- 
fits in the United States and to show 
just what a career demands of the in- 
dividual and what it has to offer. 

Viewing teaching as one of the most 
extensive professions in the United 
States, with over eight hundred thou- 
sand v:achers at work and a national 
expenditare of over two billion dollars, 
Mr. Morgan in his article explains 
fully the significance of the profession 
to the national life and the possibilities 
it holds out to the young man or wom- 
an contemplating it as a career. 

Mr. Morgan writes, “Education of- 
fers unusually rich opportunities just 
now to young persons of energy, ideals, 
and training. Discussions of education 
are on every tongue. Popular appreci- 
ation of education is indicated by the 
crowds of young men and women clam- 
oring for admission to high school and 
college. That there is room for im- 
provement is shown by criticisms of 
various phases of public education. No 
institution holds a higher place in mod- 
ern life than the school. No profession 
is growing more rapidly than educa- 
tion. It will be at least twenty-five 
years before there will be an adequate 
supply of teachers fully trained to 
meet the needs of the schools. There is 
some advantage in entering a profes- 
sion that is growing in order to grow 
up with it..... The old school was 
looked upon as the preserver of the 
past. The new school is regarded as 
the builder of the future. It is more 
interested in progress than in the status 
quo. The force of the new trends in 
education is unmistakable. Young peo- 
ple who enter the profession now will 
have a part in working out these newer 
ideals.” 


North Salem, New York, has gained 
some newspaper notice by the published 
report that it has established ten 
o’clock as a “curfew hour” for its teach- 
ers. A member of the school board 
rather vehemently protested to a news- 
paper interviewer that there was a 
misunderstanding in this matter. “The 
newspapers all get me wrong. All we 
did was to request the teachers to be in 
bed by ten o’clock at least three nights 
a week. There is no compulsion. We 
may be old-fashioned, but we think 
teaching is like every other business. 
When a girl enters it we believe that 
her mind and energies should be on her 
school first and on movies and dancing 
second, at least for three nights a 
week,” 


So many children’s entertainments 
lack point and character that it is 
pleasant to call attention to two which, 
while simple enough for children, show 
the workmanship of skillful hands. 
“Magic Gingerbread,” with words by 
Sarah Grames Clark and music by 
Margaret McClure Stitt, is “an oper- 
etta of fun and frolic” that will pro- 
vide an hour of pleasure to partici- 
pants and audience alike. Mrs. Clark’s 
name will be recognized as that of a 
frequent contributor to our entertain- 
ment pages. Another operetta, “In 
the Princess’ Garden,” with libretto by 
Ann Steward and music by Margaret 
McClure Stitt, is a flower play with ex- 
cellent possibilities for costuming and 
for attractive stage pictures. Both 
have been published recently by the 
Paine Publishing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. The price of each operetta is 50 
cents, 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


STEADY POSITIONS 

These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, or politics will 
not affect them. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months 
every year. 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.17 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


Railwa 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 


18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation, rheir pey contin- 
ues just as though they were working. hey travel 
on a pass when on business and see the country. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. ‘They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation. Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary, 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical 
work in the various government departments at 
Washington, D. C., and other cities throughout 
the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of a position and the year's 
average salary very low. DO YOU GET $1,000 
EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,100 to $2600 A YEAR? 

YOU CAN GET THEM 

These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 
dents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted, Let us show you how 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and 
mail it today—now, at once. 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in you getting a Govern- 
ment Job. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R242, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
scription of the position checked iow; (2) Free 
Copy of 382 page book, “How To Get a U. 8, Gov- 


ernment Job’; (3) A list of the U, 8. Government 
Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position I have checked. 

() Railway Postal Clerk.................... ($1900-$2700) 
[_] Postoffice Clerk....... .-. ($1700-$2300) 
{| City Mall Carrier........ ... (§1700-$2100) 
{] Rural Mail Carrier...... --saee ($2100-$3300) 
[] Government Clerk ..................... ($1140-$1860) 
(C) Income Tax Auditor..................-. (§2040-§3000) 
BIG PAY Pocrrene Her GOVERNMENT 


Check those on which you wish valuable book 
and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
(] Scientific Salesmanship 
Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
C] Millinery Designing and Making 
Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
Electrical Engineering (Elementary) 





0000) 


Name 
Address 





Use This Coupon Before You Misiay It. 
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GIFTS 
to Make 
at School 


Christmas joys are 
doubled when the 
children are allowed 
to make their own 
little favors, gifts 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Bird Photographs 


We find an interesting item bearing 
the date line of Kankakee, Illinois, con- 
cerning Joseph H. Dodson published in 
some of the daily papers. It is in ref- 
erence to his wonderful photographic 
collection of bird subjects. The item 
states that his interest in this subject 
|began thirty years or so ago while he 
was an active member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. His recollections and 
pose valet: nae bird interest go back as a boy to the 
Thispene Bonaieen period when the passenger pigeons in 
has prepared plans to help them. Lay | can pateend i Se we Hine Rasen - 
make Santa and his reindeer, a trim little | ‘ial Pee om te - hick his ped 4 of 
tree in a bright red pot, animal toys, book MOTI RUNES BY WAR tals BESS © 


marks, calendars, greeting cards—al 











> ; »ea} : “ 
cardboard, crepe paper, wire and a few | ®. ay impression upon him. “Many 
eslored Chriatmes seals times have picked up crippled and 
: . bruised pigeons after a killing and 
Instructions for Making — FREE! | after nursing them back to health they 
These simple directions are free, Just send the cou- | invariably remained as pets until their 
pL a can get all the | death. I resolved then as a mere boy 
teria . >| nm . * . 
Sian adhe ienmiann aaate ae not Took forthe |to0 befriend birds of all useful kinds 
red and gold —— ne ey aoe am seals, | when I became a man.” 
ta: ift cards and package decorations, ; m 
Sen for the een piene now. And why not let us His. first steps towards a photo 
send you, too, the Christmas Number of the Party | graphic collection were taken while he 
Magazine—filled with ideas for happy holiday parties, | was in active business in Chicago and 


games and gifts—it's only 20c, Or some of the famous | ; ‘ > . . = 

Dennison-craft books, containing hundreds of gift | ab eee gh hobby with him. . He never 
suggestions, with directions for making. See coupon. missed a bird to add to his list of pho- 
|tographs and it is claimed that he now 


--) wirowevaht- .~,| has a complete set of such photographs, 
4 wW “}| recently adding a print of the last bird 


Dennison’s, Dept. 24-L, Framingham, Mass. ||to be named and classified by scien- 





Cf you wish ws to inclade rome of these famous Dennison mer home In Michigan and his winter 

boobs, check these you wont and enclose 10 cents for each.) | 

..Crepe Paper Costumes ~...Sealing Wax Craft 
Crepe Paper Flowers ___._.. Weaving Paper Rope 
Christmas Number of the Party Magazine (20c) 


home near Miami, Florida. His collec- 
tion of colored engravings of birds is 
very extensive and these are used num- 
erously in bird books and publications. 
This item will have particular inter- 
est for our readers as Mr. Dodson’s 
name will be recognized as the dealer 
from whom so many of them obtain 
their bird, insect and industrial pic- 
tures, and whose announcements are 
familiar in our advertising columns. 


| Please send me free directions for ]| tists. Hundreds of people yearly visit 
| making Christmas Gifts at School. | his home in the suburbs of Kanakee to 
| Name.........------------0-0--0-n0-0--0-sn00-seeeneeeees }|see the great number of birds which 
| Street or (R.F.D.).... ~% eae nest and rear their young on his prem- 
(Sie pa ite |ises and this is true also of his sum- 
| 
| 
| 











Worth Dollars 


to the teacher 
of geography 
or history... 


THE WORLD REMAPPED 


An 80-page booklet summarizing 
the changes throughout the world 
after the war. 


20c Postpaid 


NIPP.1127 


Book Week this year is November 
13-19. It is sponsored by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
and the American Library Association. 
A pamphlet for teachers, “Projects for 
Book Week,” and other free material 
relating to the observance of this week 
may be had from the National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers, 25 West 33d 
St., New York. 










DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


For the enclosed 20c (stamps accepted) 
eend me your 80-page booklet, The World 
Remapped, postpaid. 


In the film “The Story of the Fabri- 
cation of Copper” the methods by which 
bars of refined copper are rolled into 
rods and then drawn into wire of vari- 
ous sizes are visualized. One thrilling 
scene shows skilled workers grabbing 
red-hot copper rods as they emerge 
from the rolls at a speed of more than 
1,000 feet per minute and looping the 
wire into other rolling machines which 
reduce it to still smaller diameter. 
Processes by which the rods are finally 
drawn cold through a series of dies 
which elongate them into wire of vari- 
Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, |}|ous gauges are depicted, as well as 
ak descriptions and prices other features of the industry. This 
of the above and our other publications. 9 film is available for exhibition by 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, tll. || Schools, churches, clubs, civic bodies 
ms and other organizations without charge, 
SUNSHINE SONGS 30° sense, words and the exhibitor being asked, however, to 

music complete. defray transportation charges. Copies 
For School, Home or Community. “Best all-round | of the film may be borrowed from the 
song book we know of.”"—N. Y. Prin. Price 40 cts. | (Jnited States Bureau of Mines Experi- 


repaid, Reduction in tities. . . 
CHARLES D. HILL, Dansville,N. ¥.|ment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Name 
Address 


City 








“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
tary echoo! Five books to cover the course, 
Nature Study-Heaith Education 

Series for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson, 


























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yk" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important aa cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more numes a: 


addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


these four steps for pupils’ health 
\ x . - T Tae 











We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 














Il » SOLD BY 
; ALL DEALERS 


i from pigeons was entirely exterminated made. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


Large Full-Color Pictures, — 
Stories of the Pictures, ire 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures in 
Black and White, etc. 

all arranged in 

an attractive 


portfolio as 
described below. 




















Picture Studies 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 











The Balloon—Dupre 
The Torn Hat—Sully 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
By the River—Lerolle 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur Song of the Lark—Breton 


GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. | 

















Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 

The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature black and white reproductions of it | 
1 printed in sheets as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 

These miniatures, of which there is a total of 
288 with each group, are for distribution to the us 
pupils. (Size of each miniature 2% x 3% inches.) nes by Maral fobneem fe («) 


| 

| 
Each large full color picture with its | 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- *% 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 
| Each group of eight folders contain- 
: | ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 


Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze | 








Constinution 
Ironudes” 























some portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper as shown at top of page. (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 


The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- 
sons by teachers everywhere has prompted their publication in this attractive form. 




















4 


-[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid |=—— 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50) Both $3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 
By ordering the above combination you will receive a total of 18 different full color re- 


productions of famous paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture 
Studies portfolio and 10 from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.) 


Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50.) Both 8 2 Either Gooup of Picture Staion $1.59 Three $ .% 
The Pathfinder, Lyear - - $1.00 { Only ” Aad hanes — “eo Only I= 
Order any of above combinations now and pay January 15th. See page 2. 
ae We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3'{ x4 inches, at the prices quoted on page 24. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (ie from Sis 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


— 
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arch’s ete for Teachers @ 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 
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These seasonable borders will meet a great demand and make effective decorations where the wider DVeco- 
rated Crepe can not be successfully used. For blackboard borders, table decoration and for various other 
uses they can not be surpassed. Four different designs as listed. In folds 6 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
Order by number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. Hi. Autumn Landscape, with corn shocks and pumpkins (hor- 
izontal). See illustration. 

No. 103. Children—Four-Season design (horizontal). 

No. 102. Animals in Farm Scene (horizontal). See illustration. 

No. H22. Turkey and harvest design (horizontal). See illustration. 


Thanksgiving Crepe Papers. 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. We offer four beautiful designs for 
the Thanksgiving season. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. T8659. Autumn Landscape, with Turkeys. See Shustoation, 

No. 3653. Harvest Design—Grain, Pumpkin, Fruit, etc. See illus- 
tration. 

No. 388. Indian Design (Braves and Squaws). 

No. 318. Autumn Leaves. 

PLAIN CREPE PAPER. We can supply all colors of Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper. A few autumn colors are here listed. Price, 20 cents per 
fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 








No. — No. Color. No Color. 
00 True Wh 44 Grass Green. 71 Tight Brown. 
11 White. (c ream. ) 62 Canary Yellow. 72 Dark Brown. 
12 Black 63 Dark Amber. 73 Burnt Russet. 
13 Gray. 64 Light Orange. 83 Ruby Red. 





No. T8559. 


. . . . 
Thanksgiving Dinner or Party Accessories. 

CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. T230. Size 61 x 84 inches. White crepe cover with border of 
Turkeys, in natural colors. Very effective. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Attractive Thanksgiving designs, printed on white crepe in colors and gold. 
So Tenis for all occasions. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

CANDY OR NUT CUPS No. T2365. Dainty cardboard cups for holding small candies or nuts. 
with the famous Turkey, Pumpkins, etc., all in appropriate colors. 
attached. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


CANDIES. Special butter-cream candies, pure and wholesome, 


Decorated 
These pretty favors also have place card 


Ideal for filling the above novelties or other 


favors. One pound is sufficient for one dozen average size favors, Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid 
Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. 
Candy Nuts. Look exactly like English walnut meats. 


Thanksgiving Cards and Seals. 


POST CARDS. A beautiful assortment of Thanksgiving 
— Price, 1 cent each, postpai 
. 2P1. Pretty Children and Mr. “Turkey Gobbler make 
this . popular number. See illustration. 
No. 3P1. Lovely Autumn Landscapes and Harvest De- 
signs with appropriate Thanksgiving sentiments. 
THANKSGIVING SEALS. Cut-out gummed stickers, 
Three different designs. No. 26. Jap A Gobbler (25 
seals). Wo. 27. Autumn ohh, assorted designs (24 seals). 
See illustration. No. 704. Chrysanthemum (25 seals). 
Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 


Entertainments for Thanksgiving. 


BOBBY BREWSTER’S ROOSTER. A Shestngiring Operetta by Effie Louise Koogle. Words and music 
complete. Bobby Brewster’s mischievousness at entertaining sister's beau puts him to bed for a week. ‘The 
boys can’t put on their show without Bobby and a plan is suggested. 
a serious case of jaundice, and the doctor is called. 
sum is raised to put on the show. 




















No. 27. 


Consequently Bobby looks as if he has 
Bob has to be bribed to take the medicine and quite a 
The hoys heve a happy thought and along with their fun they discover a 
needy old woman. They use the proceeds to purchase supplies for her, and Bobby even takes her ie cher- 
ished pet rooster. And a 2 Brewster's rooster finds Bobby Brewster’s long-lost grandmother. plendid 
aaae intermingled with fun ive boys and seven girls. Two scenes. Time, 45 minutes. Price, au cents, 


FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. A very choice collection of original readings, recita- 
tions, acrostics, songs and other exercises for the Thanksgiving entertainment, Contains selections and pro- 
grams arranged for the primary, the grades and the high school, Price, 26 cents, postpaid. 

THE THANKSGIVING SONGSTER. [ly Effie Louise Koogle. Songs for Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses abundant; serious, sensibe pathetic and humorous, 1 phases of the sea- 


son woven into mirthful and enc hanting song. The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this character. 
Price, 36 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Greeting Cards. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CARDS No. C102. Gay little folding cards 
decorated with Santas, Children, Kittens and Doggies. ‘So pleasing to give 
os little folks or for them to send their friends. See illustration, A splen- 

assortment, Average size, 2% x 3 inches. Price, 2 cents each, postpaid. 

ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS No. C105. A new and exceptional 
assortment of engraved greeting cards, of both colored and best white stock. 

his is a fine series, with pleasing designs done in most attractive colors. 
The holiday messages engraved thereon are most appropriate. Cards vary in 
size from 4% x 3% to 5 x 3 inches. All have beautifully colored envelopes 
to match. See illustration. Price, 5 cents each, postpaid. 

ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS No. C210. One of the loveliest 
assortments of Christmas Greeting Cards. Appropriate and pleasing senti- 
ments are engraved on the face of each card, with space for name to be writ- 
ten below. This is the most proper card to send friends and relatives. Ail 
are made of best white stock, having pane] effect and choice decoration. 
quite appropriate for holiday remembrance instead of the smaller gifts, 

ith envelopes. Price, 10 cents each, postpaid 
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"No. C108. 








Big Value Boxes of Christmas Cards. 


No. CCF35. One of the Biggest Offers of the Season. As a 
special favor to our customers, we are listing this Big Value Lox 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. Each box contains 15 choice 
single and double cards, regularly selling for 5 cents and 10 cents 
each. Every card is different, and every one beautifully decorated 
and inscribed with a pleasing message. At the price, we guarantee 
there is nothing to surpass it on the market. e have rs a lim- 
ited number and urge that those interested should take advantage 
of this special offer at an early date. Fifteen different cards, 
with envelopes Mt match, in an attractive box. Price, 36 cents 


ow! box stpal 
0. OC186 ¥' very choice box assortment of Engraved Cartet- 
a , > = mn Cards. All are of the best white and colored stock 
either panelled or with colored edges, varying in size from 5 x 4 
inches to 6 x 4 inches. Each card is artistically designed and the 
decoration as well as the Christmas greeting is engraved in choic- 
est colors and gold. All have beautifully lined envelopes to match. 
These cards are regular 10 cent and 15 cent values. We are offering this attractive box of 12 lovely cards, 
parted designs, for only half the regular selling price, and guarantee satisfaction, Send orders early. 
ice, 85 cents per box, postpaid. 


NOTE—Order Christmas Greeeting Cards early to secure best selection. 
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No. CCF35. 
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School Candies. 


“EVERYBODY LIKES CANDY.” 

Children love candies, and a proper amount of pure and wholesome sweets are most essential in their diet. 
What could be more pleasing and more nourishing than a bar of chocolate with a noon lunch! Sweets create 
heat and energy and supply the calories generally lacking in school lunch boxes, 

We guarantee all of our candies to be made of purest materials and under the most sanitary conditions, 
To create interest among the teachers, we are offering these candies at the lowest possible prices, theretore, 
giving — teacher and pupil the advantage. Candies may be resold at these same prices or at the regular 
re’ price 

Since postage and expressage vary with distance from the shipping point, we are listing these candies at 
collect prices and ask that our customers pay the transportation charges. his permits us to sell at lower 
prices. We suggest that our candy be ordered in quantity, so the transportation cost will be less per pound, 
or reduced to the minimum, In estimating postage, allow one pound extra for carton and wrapping. 


Chocolate Bars. 


Chocolate Bars are pleasing and nourishing food for the children’s lunch, 
to a carton, and regularly retails for five cents per bar. The cartons average about 3 pounds each. We can 
not accept orders for less than a carton of any one kind of bars. We here offer the standard favorites 

rice, 86 cents per carton of 24 bars of a kind, postage extra. 
ERSHEY MILK CHOCOLATE BAR. Consists of purest milk 
chocolate in solid form. Too well-known to need a description. 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR. Hershey milk chocolate 
and almonds make this a most palatable delicacy 

HERSHEY HONEY BAR. Sweet milk owiehe with almonds 
and honey. A new and delectable confection 

R. GOODBAR. A combination of Hershey's milk chocolate and 
peanuts. A popular confection. 

CHOCOLATE GOOGIE BAR. Vanilla cream center, topped with 
caramel, covered with Spanish peanuts and dipped in milk chocolate. 

JACK ROBINSON MALLO BAR. Marshmallow cream center with 
ground nut to ping. dipped in milk chocolate. 

COLATE GEORG 1A CRACKER BAR. 


TE MALTY MILKIES. 
Delicious and nutritive. 


Each variety is packed 24 bars 





Consists of brittle peanut butter, honey-combed center, 
Package of 17 candy wafers made of chocolate and malted milk. 
(24 packages to carton, same as above.) 


Christmas Candy Boxes. 


Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed 
in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold 
a half pound, unless otherwise stated, Order your 
Candy Boxes early. 


No. X40. Santa on the Housetop Box. 


A brand 
new design. 


Santa with his pack on snow-covered 
housetop. Midnight sky and snow flakes make effective 
background. Box has cut-out flap, Price, 26 cts. per 
doz.; $1.60 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cts. 


No. X41. Candle March Box. Hunting-for-Santa 
procession on Christmas Eve. he box is especially 
attractive with bright red bac - oy * _ holly bor- 
der, A pleasing juvenile number. 20 cents 
per doz.; $1.36 per hundred, penal. "Samole, 3 cts. 


No. X42. Piagtions Box. School chums enjoying 
winter sports. Seautiful snow-covered hills in the 
background. The box has a bright red and green 
border. Price, 26 cents pA. ~ yaaa $1.50 per hun- 
dred, oe Sample, 


0. The Sied Box. Made in the shape of a 
sled. Eithourap ed in bright colors, with pleasing 
snow scenes = a half ve Price, 30 cents 
~ ene $1.76 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 

cents. 


No. X44. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Fine white 
box with an all-over decoration of Christmas holly and 
poinsettias in natural colors, pM greeting im- 

rinted on each side. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
1.35 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


SPECIAL POUND SIZE. 

No. X45. Holly and Poinsettia Box. 

as No. X44, but —. as large. 

Has tape handle 35 cents per dozen; $2.00 
per hundred, a . "sample, 4 cents. 


No. X46. Santa and Reindeer Box. A pretty green 
and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer and 
sleigh on their Christmas Eve journey. Price, 20 
cents per dozen; $1.36 per hundred, postpaid. Sam- 
ple, 3 cents. 


No. X47. Santa In Chimney Box. Square box 
representing brick ye | with Santa Claus cut-out 
fastened thereon. One of the most Pioasing gestens 
and a new one. Holds a half yo Price cents 
A a $2.26 per hundred, postpaid. vane 2 
cen 


No. X48. Santa and Toys Box. Bright red pack- 
age box with Santa and = of toys. Pretty holly 
sprays decorate the top of box. Has tape handle. 






~— 
No. X40. 








No. X43. 


No. X41. 


Same design 
Holds one pound, 





No. X46. 





No. X48. 





Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.36 per hundred, post- 
paid. Sample, cents. 

No. X49. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his 
pack talking to the children, A new design and 
certain to be a Pe —-t- number, Price, 26 cents 
per dozen; £1.60 per hundred, postpaid. Sam- 


ple, 3 cents. 


No. X50. Santa’s Silver Sleigh Box. Master 
metal sleigh made of cardboard with [a pe | 
silver foil surface. A most pleasing design of 
Santa with his sleigh full of toys. Holds one- 
half pound. Has silk tape handle. These boxes 
have an unusual appeal to the children. Price, 
6O cents per dozen; $3.60 per hundred, postpaid. 
Sample, cents. 





ns 
No. X49. 


Christmas Candies. 


For treats In the sohoolroom and home, and for filling Christmas Candy Boxes, 
the year around. Every 


We can also es = | 
freshest candy. 


week we receive fresh supplies from the factory, guaranteeing only the 
We can not mix these candies, They are all put up in five-pound boxes of a kind, and el 
at our faatory. At the spec jal low prices, we can not accept A. 4. for less than five pounds ‘of any one 
mixture. On orders for 25 pounds or more we will allow a special 
discount of ten per cent. 
HOME LUXURY. Fancy hard mixture, wholesome, assorted shapes, 
flavors and colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 
SCHOOL FAVORITE. Cream and jelly mixtures. Selected espe- 
cially for our trade. Price, per 6-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 
GUM DROPS. Jelly bon-bons, five assorted pure fruit flavors and 
colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 87 cents, postage extra. 
CHOCOLATE CREAMS. Delicious, assorted nougat, fruit, nut and 
caramel centers with semi-bitter sweet chocolate coating. Price, per 


B-pound box, $1.79, postage extra. Stick Candy. 


Pure Sugar Twist Stick Candy. The kind the kiddies love, and especially attractive with spiral twists. 
Assorted aves and colors. Packed in two pound boxes, containing 80 assorted sticks, Price, 67 cents por 
box of 80 stioks, postage extra. 


NOTE—Place your order now for Boxes and Candy to insure early delivery. 





Home Luxury 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except “School Candies”—Chocolate Bars, Christmas Candies, and Stick Candy. 
dly allow extra for postage on these special items. Any amount overpaid will be promptly refunded. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably 
making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Appealing, 


isn. t it? 





And every feature of 
Work and Play with Words, 


our new primary seat-work book, 
makes just as strong an appeal 
to the little folks as does a roly- 
poly puppy. The book provides 
fun, action and good times for 
the youngsters. Each page con- 
tains some fascinating thing to 
do which is in harmony with the 
child’s natural life. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with colored 
pictures showing pets, activities, 
and story characters that are 
appealing to little children. 


The Child’s Own Book—Work and 
Piay with Words is truly the child’s 
own book, for its plan of work 
provides that the child remake it en- 
tirely. The remaking is an interest- 
ing procedure which appeals to the 
constructive instinct of the little 
foiks and keeps them on tiptoe with 
eagerness for each day’s work. The 
working out of each lesson means 
something definitely accomplished by 
the child, and also a fuller knowledge 
of the word symbols he has been 
using. 


Cunning Puppies—The book is full 
of interesting things which de- 
light little children, such as cunning 
puppies and kittens. The squirrel, 
the rabbit, the pig and the Billy 
Goats Gruff of storybook fame are 
also there, and all are introduced in 
an effective and interesting relation 
to their word symbols. Many sub- 
jects, such as the balloon man with 
his many colored balloons, afford op- 
portunity for conversation lessons, 
while the doll and the doll-house fit 
in with familiar schoolroom pro- 
jects. Material for special days is 
provided by the birthday cake and the 
jack-o’-lantern, 


Words Talk—Picture and word sym- 
bols are so closely associated as to 
interpret each other, therefore the 
child learns readily that those groups 
of letters called “words” really stand 
for ideas, and that they actually talk 
to him. Nearly sixty words thus pre- 
sented, provide the child with a fun- 
damental reading vocabulary that 
paves the way for swifter progress in 
later reading. 


Definite Purpose — Cutting, color- 
ing, pasting, and other activities give 
manual training, while word matching 
games and directions to follow pro- 
vide purposeful silent reading. 


By the immediate use of the coupon 
below you may discover for yourself 
that we have not told half of the in- 
teresting things about this wonder- 
ful new book and what it will do for 
you and your little ones. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; Il, 


Enclosed find remittance of 48 cents for 
which send to me a copy of Work and Play 
with Words for examination, subject to 
return. Nov. 
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Educational Notes 


The School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, is to have a new 
building costing $1,500,000, to house its 
school of classroom practice. 


The 1928 summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. will be held at Minneapolis. 
A new auditorium has been erected and 
a hearty welcome is assured members 
of the Association. 


The Swedish Riksdag has passed a 
bill which reorganizes the system of 
elementary education in Sweden. The 
primary object of the measure is to 
discourage private schools and to ex- 
tend and unify the elementary public 
school system. 


As part of a state program for in- 
struction of immigrant mothers in home 
classes, more than 100 cities and bor- 
oughs in Pennsylvania have either ap- 
pointed full-time home-class teachers or 
have planned to make provision for this 
work during the present year. 


For summer-time study by teachers, 
a permanent salary increase of $4 per 
semester hour in the University of 
Michigan, and of $2.50 per term hour 
in normal schools, has recently been 
ordered by the board of education of 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


The American Chemical Society’s 
scholarship for an essay on “The Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to National Defense” 
has been won by Dudley Harley, a stu- 
dent in Mercersburg Academy, Penn- 
sylvania. It entitles him to four years 
at Yale University, with $500 each year 
besides tuition. 

That 95 per cent of kindergarten 
and first-grade children in__ public 
schools of the District of Columbia 
have physical defects is shown by a 
recent report of the health officer. 
Many of these were of minor character, 
but in the opinion of the health officer 
all needed correction. 


Eight additional schools for native 
Alaskans were opened this fall by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. Congressional appropria- 
tions for the school year 1927-28 in- 
clude $469,400 for the support of 
schools, $150,000 for medical relief, and 
$17,520 for reindeer service. 


“Mothers’ clubs” have recently been 
organized in schools in the Federal 
District of Mexico, which includes and 
surrounds Mexico City. The clubs are 
independent of parents’ associations, 
and are primarily for improvement of 
the social, cultural, and economic con- 
dition of mothers of school children. 


A group of boys from public schools 
of Great Britain will tour South Africa 
next year under the auspices of the 
Schoo Empire Tour Committee. An- 
other group will visit Canada and 
Newfoundland, and a third will tour 
New Zealand. The cost, which will be 
met by parents, will be about £150 for 
each boy. 


In answer to a questionnaire sent out 
by the Bureau of Education, to 280 
school superintendents of cities of 10,- 
000 or more population, forty-four su- 
perintendents reported the use of the 
Dalton plan or some modification of it, 
and forty-two reported the use of the 
_— technique or an adaptation 
of it. 


A total of $25,500,000 was earned 
last year by students in 408 colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
Of the entire enrollment in these in- 
stitutions, 39 per cent were partially 
or wholly self-supporting, according to 
a recent study by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education to determine the extent of 
self-help in higher education. Of 
students in coeducational institutions, 
44 per cent are working their way. 
third of the students in men’s colleges 
and a sixth of the students in women’s 
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INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


Completely 
ThreeVolumes ™*« 


I—AUTUMN PLANS sPages 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 









Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 





The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books have been prepared by many 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects, and 89 


: aor : : ames are included in the 30 pages 
teaching specialists of high standing Seveten to that section. The other 




















in the branches represented. subjects named are as fully treated. -a 
The selection, arrangement and An abundance of seasonable enter- 

editing have been done by Miss tainment material will be found under Ww 
Florence Rae Signor, of the edito- the headings of Plays and Exercises, 

rial staff of Normal Instructor-Pri- Poems, and Songs—l16 pages in all. R 
mary Plans in collaboration with The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
prominent educators. ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
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A post-mortem of Caruso’s th 
superddevelopmentofhis ipo Glostus nnn 
the basic reason for his tremendous vocal power. 





Strengthen 
pour Hyo-Glossus 


-and YOUR Voice 
will be Powerful, 
Rich,Compelling 


U have a Hyo-Glossus in your throat, 
though you are not conscious of it. The 
nerve center in the brain controlling this 

muscle is dormant. Asa result you cannot 
isolate your Hyo-Glossus—you cannot exer- 
cise it—you cannot strengthen it. 

Yet here lies the secret of a beautiful and 
Powerful voice. 

Caruso developed his Hyo-Glossus—uncon- 
sciously —without scientific guidance. But he 
required many years to accomplish it. You 
can develop your Hyo-Glossus under the 
scientific direction of an eminent musician- 
scientist. The results are certain. You will 
begin to see improvement in surprisingly 
short time. Your overtones will be greatly 
multiplied. Your range will be increased. 
Your tones will become clear, limpid, alluring. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M — famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered the 
secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He de- 
voted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus mus- 
cle by simple, silent exercises right in your 
own home, 

The Feuchtinger System of Voice Produc- 
tion will be a source of wonder to you. It 
@rouses at once complete confidence and 
gteat enthusiasm. Results are certain and 
fapidly secured. It is easy to understand 
end practice, 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will improve your 
voice 100%, You are to be your own judge— 
take this training—if your voice is not im- 
Proved 100% in your own opinion we will re- 
fund your money. 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will do yourself a great and lasting 
good by studying this book “Physical Voice 
Culture.” It may be the first step in your ca- 
teer. Donot delay. Mail the coupon today. 


eeesen: Perfect Voice Institute sssssann: 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-28, Chicago 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 

Physical Voice Culture.” I have put X opposite 
the subject that interests me most. I assume no 
obligation whatever. 


O Singing © Speaking © Stammering © Weak Voice 
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colleges are earning at least a part of 
their expenses. Of the 600 colleges 
embraced in the study, only 27 report 
no student earnings during the school 
year. 


Following is a list of some of the 
supplies used in the Los Angeles city 
schools during one year: Nineteen thou- 
sand boxes of chalk, 167 boxes of cray- 
olas, one carload of library paste, nine 
carloads of paper, 6,400 gross pencils, 
12,000 gallons of liquid soap. To keep 
these schools clean, janitors in the 
school department used up, in a year, 
1,300 feather dusters, 1,300 brooms, 
4,000 floor brushes, and 75 miles of 
cheesecloth for dusters. 


State basketball tournaments for 
girls are not sponsored or allowed by 
forty-three state high-school athletic 
associations, as shown by information 
recently received by the secretary of 
the South Dakota High School Ath- 
letic Association. District or divisional 
tournaments are not allowed by thirty- 
six of the associations, and only 
fourteen associations, including three 
that conduct state tournaments, allow 
county or smaller tournaments. 


A research report of the University 
of Michigan states that the bottom 20 
per cent of a group of students studied 
might have been barred from entering 
college to the profit of all concerned, 
including themselves. Also, that the 
descendants of American-born grand- 
parents stood about half as well in 
their studies as descendants of foreign- 
born grandparents and that the sons of 
fairly well educated parents are not 
doing half so well as the sons of rela- 
tively uneducated parents. 


_ A business of about $30,000 was done 
in the past year by the Antioch Press, 
an industry of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where students by al- 
ternating in work and study may be 
self-supporting. Other industries in- 
clude the Antioch art foundry, where 
large figures in bronze are cast; the 
Antioch shoe project, which has for 
three years co-operated in the manu- 
facture of correct shoes for women; 
the Antioch bookplate company; and 
a student publishing firm. 


“Skin clinics” for public-school ckil- 
dren are conducted twice a week in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Free treatment is 
given children unable to pay for the 
service. Visits to the number of 1,933 
were reported during the past year. 
In heart clinics, conducted once a 
week, 130 children were enrolled, and 
a number of follow-up visits were 
made. During the same period 2,294 
visits to the eye clinic were made by 
995 children, for 817 of whom glasses 
were fitted. 


Speaking at Brown University, his 
alma mater, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
said that the time has come when stu- 
dents, except those contemplating ca- 
reers as teachers or ministers, should 
pay in full for the cost of their educa- 
tion. Students now pay less than half 
of the expense of maintaining endowed 
colleges and universities. Mr. Rocke- 
feller advocated the establishment of 
student loan funds for students who 
could not meet the burden of full ex- 
pense. The loan funds would run with 
or without interest for ten years from 
the date of graduation. 


For many years Central High School 
in Philadelphia has been granting the 
degree Bachelor of Arts, under power 
granted to it by the State Legislature, 
but according to a statement of Dr. 
John A. H. Keith, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, this degree 
does not possess a status equal to that 
of the Bachelor’s degree conferred by a 
recognized college. Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia Superintendent 
of Schools, raised the question because 
a certain principal in the city schools 
wished to have his salary increased on 
the ground that he has an A. B. degree 
from Central High School, received in 
1884. Dr. Keith’s letter on the subject 
was read before the committee on high- 
er schools of the city’s Board of Educa- 
tion. The original intention of the 
founders of Central was that it should 
have a curriculum equivalent to that of 
a college and that it should eventually 
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SERIES A 


From the Discovery of America through 


the Period of Colonization 


The Vikings in America 

Famous Old World oy: 

Columbus in America. Map & Pic. 

Ponce de Leon in Florida 

Balboa Discovering Pacific 

De Soto Discovering Mississippi 

Other Spanish Explorers 

English Expl.—Cabots. Map & Por. 

English Explor.—Sir Francis Drake 

English Expl.—Sir Walter Raleigh 

Fr. Expl.—Cartier & St. Lawrence 

Fr. Expl.—Champlain and Quebec 

Fr. Expl.—Robert La Salle 

French Expl. — Marquette, Joliet, 
Hennepin 

Dutch Explorers—Henry Hudson 

Settlement of Jamestown, Va. 

Pocahontas and John Smith 

Plymouth Colony 

The Pilgrims—Alden and Priscilla 

Pilgrims Celebrating 1st Harvest 

Mass. Bay Colony—The Puritans 

Roger Williams and Rhode Island 

Settlement of Conn, Fight with 
Indians 

Purchase of .Manhattan Island 

A Scene in New Amsterdam 

The Dutch Surrender to England 

Penn Making Treaty with Indians 

The Society of Friends—-Quakers 

Calvert and Maryland 

Oglethorpe and Georgia 





Early Intercolonial Wars, French-Indian 
War and the American Revolution 


Fr. Claims in America, Map & Por. 
The Intercolonial Wars 
French and Indian War—Washing- 
ton’s Mission 
French and Indian War—Brad- 
dock'’s Defeat 
French & Indian War—Acadians 
Fr. & Ind. War—Capture of Quebec 
Indian Allies of French & English 
Settlement of Ky. & Tenn. Boone 
Causes of Amer. Rev.—Stamp Act 
Causes of Amer, Rev. 
Party 
Men Who Helped the Amer. Cause 
Patrick Henry's Famous Speech 
Paul Revere's Ride 
First Shot at_ Lexington 
Washington Taking Command 
Battle of Bunker Hill 
Signing Declaration of Independ. 
War in Middle States. Map. & Por. 
Nathan Hale Caught by Enemy 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
Foreigners Who Aided Amer. Cause 
The Winter at Valley Forge 
Surrender of Burgoyne 
Franklin at Court of France 
Famous Women of Amer. Rev. 
Clark in Northwest. Map & Por. 
Capture of Stony Point 
Paul Jones Captures ‘‘Serapis”’ 
War in South. Map and Portraits 
Surrender of Cornwallis 


SERIES C 


Boston Tea 


From the Adoption of the Constitution 


to the Civil War 


Constitutional Conven. in Session 
Authors & —E of Constitu. 
Inauguration of Washington 
Important Inventions—Cotton-Gin 
Louisiana Purchase. Map & Por, 
Lewis-Clark Expedition : 
ig =~ Burning of 8.8. “Phila- 
, ? 


elphia 
Develop. Steam _ Power—Jas. Watt 
Develop. Steam Power—‘Clermont” 
War 1812—‘Constitution’’—‘Guer- 


riere”’ 
War 1812—Perry at Lake Erie 
War 1812-City Washing. Captured 
War 1812—Ft. McHenry. i 
Anthem 
War 1812—Jackson at New Orleans 
Purchase of Florida. Map & Por. 
Erie Canal—Mode of Travel 
Dev. Steam Power—I1st Ocean Liner 
Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Webster 
Dev. Steam Power—Ist R.R. Engine 
Important Inventions—Telegraph 
Important Inven.—McCor’k Reaper 
Important Inven.—Ether in_ Surg. 
Important Inven.—Sewing Machine 
Goodyear, Ericsson, Westinghouse 
Fremont Exploring Rocky Mt. 
Mex. War—Scott Entering City of 
Mexico 
Land Gains West—Ore., Mex. Cess. 
Discovery of Gold in_ California 
Pioneers Journeying West 
Great Amer. Writers of this Period 


National 


From the Beginning of the Civil War 


to the Present Time 


Abolitionists 
Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabin 
Secession of So. States. _Map. Por. 
Beginning of Civil War, Ft. Sumter 
*“*Kearsarge’ Defeats “Alabama” 
“Merrimac” & ‘“‘Monitor’’in Action 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama. 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
Sherman's March to the Sea 
End of War 
Transportation—Old Methods 
Laying the First Atlantic Cable 
Alaska Acquisition. Map & Pic. 
Transportation—New Methods_ 
Inventors in Field of Electricity 
Spanish-American War—Cuba 
Spanish-Amer. War—Manila, P. I. 
Our Island Possessions 
The Age of Steel 
Agricultural Implements 
Invention in Field of Aviation 
Discovery of the North Pole 
Panama Canal 
Transportation—Modern 
Transportation—Automotive 
/orld ar—Declaration of War 
World War—Action Abroad 
World War—Troops Returning 
Peace Palace of Versailles 
League of Nations in Session 
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HISTORYCARDS 


HE romance of discovery—the 

heroic Colonists—the Pilgrims 

—in fact all of the stirring march 
of events and heroes of American His- 
tory may be brought into the class- 
room. But not as “dry as dust” text— 
History can best be taught visually. 
Pictures are enjoyed, hence grasped 
by the imaginative child mind, as 
modern educational methods prove. 


That is why leading educators in thouw- 
sands of public, parochial, and private 
schools use and recommend I. N. 8. His- 
tory Cards. Many thousands of pupils 
the country over are now using them. 
It is a most successful method, 


What They Do 


1. Add play element and dramatic appeal 
to study. 

2. Present a perfect review of textbook 
material, 

3. Ideal for pasting in history note books. 

4. Raise the standard of your class. 

5. Meet with the approval and delight of 


ents. 
6. Help other studies by mental relaxation. 


The pictures were chosen by a committee 
of experts—reproductions of authentic 
photographs, and of famous paintings, 
and specially drawn maps. On reverse 
side is given simple, clear explanations, 
necessary dates, associated events, several 
good questions. Staunch cardboard, size 
4% by 3% inches. Thirty cards to a set. 


Fill in the Coupon Below 
For Sample Order 


Surely the benefits found by so many 
leading teachers is worthy the small price 
of investigation. See description of titles 
at left. Note that price is low enough to 
be in reach of every pupil. Thirty cents 
per set. All four sets (120 cards) $1.20. 
Orders filled by return mail. Write for 
Quantity Order Reduced Prices, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, INC. 
138 W. 17th St., NEW YORK CITY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL N-1ll 
SAMPLE ORDER COUPON 
Interstate School Service, 138 W. 17th St., New York, N.Y. 

Please send to me— 
set Series A, at 30c per 
set Series B, at 30c per set 
set Series C, at 30c per set 
set Series D, er set 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THis List 


Arithmetio 
qeementers English 


ra IM E flies ! 
Inter-nediate Algebra 
Advanced Aigebra 
Goometry 


Physiology 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical raphy 
Ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
Srd Yoar English 
4th Vear English 
Engtish Grammar 


stomentary Drawing 
Ancient History 


English History 

Modern History B 

American History 

Civil Government 

Economics 

Ist 2 Years Spanish 

dst Year French 

2nd Year French 

3rd Voar French 

1st Vear German 

2nd Vear German 

3rd Year German 

tet Vear Latin 

2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 

Commercial Arithmetio 

Commorcial Geography 

Commercial Law 

Elemen 

Advanced 

sas of we 
sychol and rinci- 

of ka 


grouped 


Review Booka 
and al other 














Question Books 
Answer Books 


Palmer's Mental Arithmetic, 30c. 
How to Teach Drawing, 35c. 


Are You Using Them Now? 
The School Yearis 20% Gone! 


The school year seems hardly begun, 


yet already it is one-fifth gone! 
Are you using 
Next to two months ago, now is the best time to 
begin their use for real thorough first term work. 
The time saved in preparation of tests alone will 
more than repay their cost—their ready adaptabil- 
ity for oral reviews and class assignments adds a 
double value you’ll never again be without. 
Authentic summaries of the New York State Re- 
gents Examinations for the past 20 years. 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books? 


Used 
Question Books 


conveniently for topical review—recent 
papers complete. 
planations, helpful charts, fully illustrated. 


Answer Books have detailed ex- 
40c each, 12':) discount on 6; 
25% discount on lots of 12 or more. 


Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 


ples ucation one — | 119 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
“completely. | CJ Send complete catalog FREE. 

P described in | [] Enclosed is $ ° | 

#REE Catalog Send the following Regents Review Books: | 

| copies Subject. | 

: copies Subject. | 

| Name | 

Standings [_ Address | 





‘*PUPILS LIKE TO USE 


SMITH’S’’ 














F you could secure a card with a picture and 
text thereon of your own choosing; and you 
could have the text and your signature appear in fj 
a facsimile of your dear familiar scrawl; or, if f 

your fancy so runs, in hand illuminated text; and 

if you could have folder or card style; and the ; 
whole ensemble bore the unmistakable character | 
of the finest of hand work throughout, at a price : 
no higher than you usually pay, wouldn't you be 
moved toact? @ Write today for samples, book 


of verses, and simple instructions for ordering. 
THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 
% Room 208, 


228 W. Fifth Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. y 
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On your “~~ 
Classroom 


all 
URING school hours — the most 
impressionable years of their lives 
— the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap- 


pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
shall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
suitable for framing, free of advertising matter. 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing expenses will cause a personal 
interest in this dignified reproduction. 


=a 
Ure INSURANCE Com 
OF Boston, Massacnuseris 





EARN LADIES’ 
RIST WATCH 


JADIES wrist watch of latest design, 

6-yewel guaranteed movement. 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
with jewel tip Send for only | 2 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Galve Sell at 25¢ don. Watch given ac- 











Ov money, just game aud address today. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO, bee P56. GREENVELE Pa 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 











become the City College. The Board 
members, it is stated, now consider 
altering the curriculum so that the col- 
lege standard shall be reached. 


The governors of twelve states offi- 
cially proclaimed the seventeenth of 
September as “Constitution Day” on 
which date patriotic celebrations in 
commemoration of the 140th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the United 
States Constitution should be held. 
These states were: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah. 
In addition the mayors of thirty-three 
of the large cities of the country made 
similar proclamations affecting their 
municipalities. 

The General Assembly of Georgia 
appropriated $1,000,000 per year for 
each of the years 1928 and 1929 to be 
used to equalize educational opportu- 
nities. This revenue is to be derived 
from a one-half cent tax on each gallon 
of gasoline and a tax of one cent on 
each gallon of kerosene. If the reve- 
nue from these two taxes does not 
yield a million dollars the balance will 
be supplied out of the general treasury. 
All revenue from these two taxes will 
be used as an equalization fund even 
though it should exceed $1,000,000. 


Two courses for the training of 
teachers in platoon schools have been 
offered for the past ten years by the 
University of Pittsburgh. Regular 
courses for platoon teachers are con- 
ducted in the University of Akron, 
Ohio; in Teachers College, Detroit, 
Mich., and one of the practice schools 
maintained in connection with the col- 
lege is operated on the platoon plan. 
Summer courses .on platoon schools 
were conducted this year in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the University of 
Montana, the University of Arkansas, 
and Northwestern University. 


That it is lawful and no constitu- 
tional provision is infringed by the 
reading of the Bible in the schoolroom, 
without note or comment, permitting 
pupils to retire who do not care to lis- 
ten to the reading, is the substance of 
a recent decision by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. The decision states: 
“The purpose of the defendant school 
board in having the Bible read in the 
public schools was to implant in the 
mind of the pupil higher moral and 
ethical standards and a knowledge of 
the Bible and was not for the purpose 
of teaching the doctrines of any reli- 
gious sect.” 


Intended primarily as a guide to 
young people to enable them to be- 
come acquainted with the native forest 
trees of their state, a pocket manual of 
the forest trees of Illinois has been 
issued by the State Department of Con- 
servation in co-operation with the For- 
est Service of the United States. This 
describes ninety-four different kinds of 
trees which are found in the woodlands 
of that state. The manual is the four- 
teenth in the series being issued by the 
various states in co-operation with the 
Forest Service. This manual may be 
secured without cost by writing to the 
State Conservation Department, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


As we go to press, the hearing in the 
ouster case of Superintendent William 
McAndrew of Chicago is not yet con- 
cluded. On September 29, he went on 
trial before eleven members of the 
Board of Education on charges of in- 
subordination and lack of patriotism. 
Mr. Mc Andrew, through his attorneys, 
pleaded not guilty to any acts which 
might constitute cause for removal. 
The Board voted to continue the trial 
for one week, despite protests of Mr. 
Mc Andrew’s attorney. The ouster ef- 
fort, as noted in our October issue, is 
the outcome of antagonism between the 
Superintendent and Mayor William 
Hale Thompson who made a pre-elec- 
tion pledge to remove the man whom 
he termed “the stool pigeon of King 
George of England.” Mr. McAndrew 
has made a valiant effort to conduct 
the schools without regard to political 
considerations, and he and his sup- 
porters are doing all that is possible to 
resist the ouster proceedings. 
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‘Prang Crayonex’” 
THE BETTER WAX CRAYON IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 
Tut Aurnscan @ Exavon Company 
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The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 
ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5cfor our 256-page catalogat once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, ; 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














COSTUMES]| 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 


enews 





wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
akesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. or informa- 
tion add 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicags, Ui. 














Schoolroom Baseball 


(FREE TRIAL) Give name, address, 
grade and send 48c. We will mail 48 
cards. Do you wish an add. & sub. or 
mult. & div. game? After two weeks 
use, you may keep or return cards and 
we will send 54c. 


Jones Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Cal. 























“ALL IN A CENTURY’ 


8-B History Teachers of the New York schools 
who made use of this History Outline last Spring 
were enthusiastic in their approval of this outline, 
a supplementary outline to “Our Country,” al 
in use. Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy, if yo! 
are an 8-B Teacher. 


SAMUEL O, KUHN 
3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








American Schoo! of Home Economics 
831 E. 58th Street, @hicage, lil. 
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1| How To Start Manual Training In 
Your Schoolroom 


n 

. 

Y BY FRANK I. SOLAR, MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
4 

4 

NY 

d Now the dream of thousands of teachers—men and women 























Practical Work Bench. If you send promptly 
for my letter, I will give you plans for making 
this bench free. Please read my story. 








The tools I send you are standard school 
equipment and of the highest grade. My let- 
Cal. ter gives you full details on how to get them 
without cost. 


























Boys love this sort of thing. If I had my way, 
every boy in America would be given a chance 
to work with tools. Manual Training is one 
of the most important subjects our schools 
Can teach, 










can come true. 
without Manual Training. Now, every boy can have a 
chance to work with tools. 


Now, no school, however small, need be 














Let Me Tell You How 


I can give you complete, practical and defi- 
nite information absolutely free. You’ve no 
idea how easy it is to start. You need no 
special training. I solve all problems of 
tools, training and class work. 


I can furnish tools 
without cost to you 


Highest grade tools, made by standard manu- 
facturers. I can give you free job sheets for 
things to make in your classroom—things 
that are interesting, useful, attractive and 
practical—things that develop _ skillful 
craftsmen, giving boys a better start in life, 


Let me tell you my story 


For ten years I have conducted a Manual 
Training page in Normal Instructor. I 
have received thousands of letters from 
teachers, asking me how a teacher, without 
special training, could conduct elementary 
bench work in small schools, where funds, 
tools, plans for things to make and other in- 
formation were lacking. I have learned the 
very favorable attitude of great employers 
toward giving boys tool training in school 
and I have been on the look-out for some 
practical way of doing this. 


Now an old friend, that you 
all know, helps me 


This old friend is LePage’s Glue. The Com- 
pany that manufactures LePage’s in Glou- 
cester, Mass., has made possible a wonder- 
ful opportunity for teachers, and for par- 
ents, too, for that matter. Last summer I 
visited them in Gloucester and together, 
most pleasantly, we worked out the details. 
Now I can offer it all to you. I am having 
one of my dreams come true. I have wanted 
to do this for years. And now I can. 


I have written a long letter, printed and il- 
lustrated, that tells you all about it. It is 


too long a story for me to tell completely 
here. All I have said is true. I haven’t led 
you to anticipate anything I can’t give. I 
really can help you get your tools free. I 
really can supply you with printed lessons, 
giving detailed plans and directions for 
things to make, week by week. I really can 
solve all your problems of training, tools 
and classwork. I will do the same thing for 
any boy, or any parents, who want to start 
a work shop at home. 


Senda stamped and addressed 
envelope for my letter 


All I ask is that you fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to me, together with an 
envelope (not smaller in size than 34% x 514 
inches) stamped with a two cent stamp, and 
with your name and address written on it. 
If you will do that, I will at once mail back 
to you my printed and illustrated letter. 


If your request is received promptly, I will 
include with my letter, free of charge, a 
sample plan of the sort I can furnish week 
by week. And this sample will be the plan 
for making the work bench illustrated on 
this page. It will give dimension drawings 
of the different parts needed, and printed 
instructions for making. It will help you 
judge the quality of the help I offer. 


Please feel perfectly free to send for my 
letter. There is no obligation to you. Mail 
the coupon and stamped, addressed return 
envelope to me to-day. Frank I. Solar, 
19350 Gainsborough Road, Detroit, Mich. 





FRANK I. SOLAR, 

19350 Gainsborough Road, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send a copy of your letter on how to 
start Manual Training in my School Room (or home) ; 
how to get tools without cost; and how to be supplied 
with plans of articles to make, without cost, to: : 
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Handsome Holiday Souvenirs 


The Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifts for Your Jdpils 


Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of ae 
Eight Cover Designs in Colors. Photograph of Teacher, | 


Pupils or School on Inside of Front Cover If Desired. 
BOOKLET STYLE A (WITH SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of the ¥ 
eight designs shown on this page will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a good ©& 
grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, etate, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The other six 
pages will contain poems and sentiments appropriate to Christmas. Your photograph or that of 
your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each souvenir, 
if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and 
is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 


BOOKLET STYLE B (NO SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on one of the 
pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name 
of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil mzy write the names 
of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of the Eight Cover Designs Illustrated 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this 
page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors 
of the originals. Your order for either style of booklet souvenir described above may 
be made up entirely of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure 
to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


} , Two Styles of Calendar Souvenirs with Your Choice of 
I Mayuinds ff Four Designs in Colors. Photograph on Inner Page If Desired. 


best wishes for the 
aed 


most yous Chnsimas , a 
and be Lappieal New is ies 
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i ‘I Wh Jest wishes for a 
} ‘Pry, Christmas and 
a Happy New Year 
Pam your teacher 
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2 
Christmas Tree Design No. 32 Kantoenpe Sesign Wo. 25 
— - —— 
[Ths ite bok bags yp ; Yi 
You chert wishes nd and trae i > 
te) r 
Fa Chrstmashappiness and chee = gg fur 
Aad god they ha cman ya CHRISTMAS — Sa! — but 
— ano ve \GN aa DE DESIGN SNOiMaN a your —_ 
es 
cons o£ Sic teacher -_ 
° ° art Consists of two cards of white pebbled bristol, . 
Calendar Style A (With Special Printing) one measuring 3%x5% inches and the other ak ati 
4x 7% inches, and as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertaining to your Christmas Y 
school, On the smaller card your choice of the four designs above illustrated will appear in col- hi | 
ors. (Designs may be ordered assorted if desired.) This card and the inner pages are tied with ame al: 
a silk ribbon to the larger card which has a border design printed in red and green and on the =a 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1928 calendar pad. On the inner pages will be your 
specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date ful} 
and names of teacher, school board and _ A New Year poem is also*included. Your photo- 
graph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted on the first inside page, if ordered. } Th 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. in Ce 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones ordered at same time, 14 cents each. Holly Design Ne. 21 —_ 
* Cart Identically the same as Calendar Style “A” de- ther 
Calendar Style B (No Special Printing scribed above except that instead of the special 4 
printing of names, etc., on the inner pages, there are spaces provided in which may be written cost, 
the date, name of teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom presented, tery Merry The 
Price without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. Christm Thi 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. ris a - 
: and a PRY gndor 
° When two or more f Booklet or Calendar Souvenir. ge Violi 
Discount on Club Orders genghere send us A Sample conde = wh ow ae of the autone J Yow 
their orders together for any of the souvenirs de- shown that you choose, together with color proofs of ¥ | 
; scribed on this page a discount of 10 per cent will the other Christmas designs, and a specimen photo- 
be allowed from the prices quoted, graph, will be sent for only four cents in stamps. | 
| . . 4 
Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 
Give the style of booklet or calendar souvenirs and | pupils’ names appearing on them; where pupils’ 
quantity desired. Then give the name and number | names d the number of souvenirs ordered, add Ni 
of each cover design selected and state how many | one cent for each name in excess. yf A 
booklets you wish made up with each design. If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send us @d Dept 
For special printing write plainly or print name | any good Kodak print or other photograph securely co 
of school, district number, township, county, state, wrapped and with your name and address on the Na 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils just back. We will make a reproduction of it for each ome | 
as Ls them to appear on the souvenirs. Read | souvenir and return the original photo uninjured. your P 
~~ ully before sending - insure accuracy. Full remittance must accompany order. Send teacher boo 
8 many souvenirs should be ordered as there are | money order, bank draft, or currency registered. 
4 [Order Early Although = aim to = all a 8 pomette, we urge’ J | ™ 
you order as ea as mak a 
Snowman Design No. 34 ure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the ‘proper time. , Poinsettia Design No. 22 | ~ 
Cit 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Be 
WILLARD 
ALLEN 
COLCcorD 
One Hundred and Fifty Delightful Trae Stories 
About Birds, Animals, and Insects 
Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 


Animals, and Insects, that children will 
“er reading. 
he book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects. 
Three hundred : thirty illustrations: 
and twenty-eight feature Bg py =. 


green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 














BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


COLORED REED. t quality in white, red, 
blue, green, gold, purple, brown, black, and pink. 
In fifteen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp Bases, 
Hanging Basket Frames, Glass and Cloth for trays. 
Colored wooden Beads for trimming. Write for 
Free Instruction Sheet and Price List. 

MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th Street, Phillivsburz, Kansas. 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, 


Etec. prepared to order. $2.50 per 1,000 words. Outlines, 
$1.00 each. Twenty-five years’ experience. Miller 
LiteraryAgency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 








Now the Party 
Can Start 


The crowd’s all here, Everybody's ready, and now 
that Charlie has come, the fun willsoon be fast and 
furious. One of the giris can play accompanimen 

it for real “hot” foot-tingling music they n 
Charlie, Yet just a few months ago Charlie knew 
nothing about music—not one note from another. He 
had been just “one of the crowd.”’ Now he is invited 
everywhere—welcomed everywhere—the center of 
proalerity. The amazingly easy music lessons of the 

ational Academy of Music havemeantall this tohim. 


You, Too, Can Quickly Learn to Play 


If you wish to be popular—to possess one of life’s 
finest accomplishments—to be welcomed everywhere 
~a few short months of fascinating study right in 
your own home, in your spare time, with the wonder- 
ful National Academy Courses will insure all this, 


Big Money in Music, Too 
Thousands of highly-paid and interesting positions 

in Concert, Movie, Theatre, and “Jazz’’ Orchestras, 
Bands, etc., all over the country are ready and 
waiting for you just as soon as you are ready for 

You need know nothing about music to begin. 
We train you right from the beginning and give 
you personal, individual instruction, Very 
cost, Easy terms. 


Thousands of Happy, Successful Students 


This is our 25th Big, Successful Year. Over 200,000happy, 
jastic students testify to the wonderful sim ty 
and ease of our Great ici teach 








¢ndorse and recommend our methods. Courses in Piano, 
aan Voice, Guitar, Hawalian” — 

» 0! 
Send for This Beautiful 


how you can quickly 
ician and enjey veal —- 
and profit. Mail the coupon NOW. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
America’s Greatest Home-Study School of Music 
Dept. 42 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


National Academy of Music, Dept. 12 | 
| 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


Please send me free and without obligation your new | 
| book, “Music for Pleasure and Profit.’ 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue, 

When was paper money first issued in the 
United States 7—Texas. 

Paper money dates from the colonial 
period, the exact time of the first is- 
sue not being known, but it is known 
that Massachusetts issued paper money 
to the extent of forty-seven thousand 
—— in 1690, to pay the soldiers who 

ad served in the unsuccessful expe- 
dition against Quebec. 

What five canals in the world have cost the 
most to construct ?—North Carolina. 

The Panama Canal, the Suez, the 
Erie in New York State, Manchester 
Ship Canal between Manchester and 
Liverpool in England, and the Chicago 
Drainage and Ship Canal in Illinois. 
The Panama Canal was the most ex- 
pensive, the Erie being second, the 
Suez third, the Manchester fourth, and 
the Chicago fifth. 

What is the world’s record in long distance 
running ?—Indiana. 

Official records do not cover dis- 
tances in excess of twenty-five miles. 
On May 12, 1913, H. Green, an Eng- 
glishman, ran twenty-five miles in 2 
hours, 29 minutes, 29.4 seconds. The 
longest distance ever run in one hour, 
officially recorded, is 11 miles, 1442 
yards. This feat was accomplished by 
J. Bouin, a Frenchman, on July 6, 
1913. 

How many islands in the Philippine Islands 


group are large enough to be of any conse- 
quence 7—Wyoming. 


There are 3141 islands in the Philip- 
we Archipelago, 1668 of which are 
isted by name. Of the islands, 2775 
contain less than one square mile. 
Luzon with 40,969 square miles, and 
Mindanao with 36,292, comprise about 
seven-tenths of the total land surface 
and with nine other of the leading 
islands contain 94% of the area of the 
entire group. 

How many signers of the Declaration of In- 


dependence were born in Massachusetts and who 
were they ?—Massachusetts. 


Nine signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were born in Massachu- 
setts: John Adams, Samuel Adams, El- 
bridge Gerry, John Hancock, Robert 
Treat Paine (delegates from Massachu- 
setts), Josiah Bartlett (from New 
Hampshire), Benjamin Franklin (from 
Pennsylvania), William Hooper (from 
North Carolina), and Roger Sherman 
(from Connecticut). 

How many one-cent coins are in circulation 
in the United States ?—Ohio, 

Since the coinage of one-cent pieces 
began, about four and one-half billion 
have been coined, but a vast number of 
these have been removed from circu- 
lation, being destroyed, held in coin 
collections, etc., so that it is doubtful 
whether there are more than three and 
one-half or four billion of these coins 
in circulation at the present time. It 
is impossible to offer more than an 
estimate. 

1. Are steam automobiles still made? 2. Is 
it true that half of the passenger automobile 
manufacturers are in the state of Michigan? 


3. What state has the largest number of radio 
manufacturers ?7—Illinois. 


1. There are a few companies mak- 
ing steam automobiles, but these are 
not produced in any large quantities. 
2. Nearly one-fourth, not one-half, of 
the passenger automobile manufac- 
turers are located in the state of Mich- 
igan. 3. New York state has the larg- 
est number of radio manufacturers, 
Illinois ranking second. 

What is the significance of the 4 H’s in the 
four-leaf clover insignia of the 4 H Clubs, and 


what is the true purpose of these clubs 7— 
Nebraska. 


The 4 H’s stand for Head, Heart, 
Hand, and Health, the insignia carry- 
ing with it the inspiration to develop 
into well-rounded individuals, the aim 
of the 4 H Clubs being to give country 
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Beautiful Nature Studies 


in Color 
Fascinate Children and Interest Teachers 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures taken 
from the world’s largest and finest collection. These pic- 
tures are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
Many teachers and normal school students buy them just 
for their own interest alone. When shown to children their 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. More than 20,000,000 of these pic- 
tures were purchased and used by teachers, students and 
others last year. 


All in Natural Colors 


All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are repro- 
duced in full colors, true to life and nature. John 
Burroughs, the famous American Naturalist and Author, 
writes: “They are astonishingly good. I like them so well 
that I have put them upon the walls of my rustic retreat, 
‘Slab Sides.’” 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 
due to our purchases in such large quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—“Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Regular 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 


33 Bird Pictures $] 














.0O 

Postpaid 

Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 


your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 


Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful colors. Every teacher, every 
child, every lover of nature should learn more about birds 
and bird life and especially about the birds most common 
to their particular locality. The cost of these beautiful 
pictures is so low and the many educational advantages 
and pleasurable benefits so great that we recommend the 
purchase of the entire collection. This wenderful collec- 
tion consists of 648 different subjects, all in full colors— 
$12.00 postpaid—a saving of $7.50 over purchases in 
smaller quantities. 
3c 


° e 
Indian Pictures 

Postcard size (34 x 54) each in lots of 12 
We have a very fine collection of reproductions of Rhine- 
hart’s celebrated pictures of American Indians, notabie 
chiefs, squaws and children. Tell us how many ‘you would 
like and we will make up a very good selection. Also 6x9 
pictures of the same subjects at 10 cents each in lots of 
not less than fifteen. 


Pictures Create a Vivid Impression 


in the pupils’ minds that cannot be secured by descrip- 
tion alone. Supplement your class work with these at- 
tractive pictures covering many subjects. Stimulate more 
interest in your classes. Choose from the largest collec- 
tion in the world. Our lists include many subjects such 
as— 
Industrial scenes, Lumbering scenes, Coal Mining, 
(12 for 25c) Cotton, (16 for 35c) Sugar, (15 for 40c) 
Granite, (8 for 25c) Wool, (15 for 40c) Silk, (14 for 
35c) Marble, (8 for 25c). Also in full colors, Min- 
erals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird eggs and 
nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and 
Insects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in lots 
of 15) Trees (9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions— 
8 for 40c or complete series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 
° 2 fat 4 When you order, if you will in- 
FREE Lists for Distribution ieuiee dhocsesen thonemiar 
of complete lists you can use for distribution among your classes we will 
gladly send them to you, This list gives you description, sizes and 
prices of everything in this big collection, Also includes a very inter- 
esting list of Books on Birds and Nature, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
107 Harrison Street, - - Kankakee, Tilinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 107 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
TI am enclosing 3............ for which please send me the following: 














List others here 
..of Birds of 


— of Indians es nelistniateimitmanaiteit 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included 

Also please send me................ lists of your Nature Pictures as 
described above. 








I snitctnciensteinctitivcsitlaabiili 


Address .. 
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More REASONS 


WHY YOU 


WILL PREFER 
A NELSON BIBLE 


a 


I’ you like variety, no other Bible 
publisher can offer so many styles 
of size, bindingand type as Nelson's. 
Your bookseller can show you 


manyand helpyou 
select. There is a 
Nelson Bible or 
Testament at a 
price to meet your 
ideas. 


King James ver- 
sion isavailable,of 
course, but people 
are tufning more 
and more to the 








NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


The Bible that meets every human 
need for comfort, guidance and 
understanding. You owe it to your- 
self to learn all about it. You can, if 
you mail this coupon today. 


a] « 


« 


“It meets the demand made upon it and upon 
Christianity by the modern trend of the world 
without ennting or altering the teachings or 


doctrine of our faith.” 


From a sincere young woman (name on request) 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381-383N Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send mea FREE copzot our 
book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” telling how 
the Bible came down through the ages. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 


Name 





a 





ht at home, pat 

of aver Atting Sod to 

with postman. Vou ao 
18 W. Jackson Bivd.. 
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| boys and girls the opportunity to de- 
| velop the best that is in them. 4 H 
Club activity is part of the extension 
work carried on co-operatively by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state agricultural col- 
leges. The club work tends to bridge 
the gap between early school training 
and later experiences that come to 
young people. The primary purpose 
—— improvement of farm and home 
life. 

What percentage of the farms in the United 
States are occupied by tenants 7—iowa, 

About thirty-nine per cent of the 
farms in the United States as a whole 
are occupied by tenants, compared with 
thirty-eight per cent in 1920 and thirty- 
seven per cent in 1910. The increase 
in tenancy has been in the West North 
Central states, the West South Central, 
the Mountain and Pacific states, there 
being a decrease in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, East 
North Central and East South Central 
| states. 

1. What proportion of the oil produced in the 
| world is u in the United States? 2. How 


long will the available supply of oil in the 
United States last 7—Indiana. 


1. About seventy per cent of the oil 
produced in the world is used in the 
United States. 2. The oil reserve in 
proven ground in the United States is 
estimated at 4,500,000,000 barrels. 
Three billion barrels have been taken 
out within the last five years and at 
this rate the available supply would 
last only about seven years. However, 
new ground is being opened up and it 
is impossible to even estimate the oil 
reserve in fields that have not been 
worked or that have been only slightly 
developed. 

In what part of the world is the greatest de- 


velopment of water power and where is the 
greatest undeveloped water power ?7—Minnesota. 


The United States has developed 
water power to the extent of approxi- 
mately ten million horse power. No 
other country has developed nearly 
that much water power, this being 
fully one-third of what has been de- 
veloped in the entire world. Canada 
is second with more than three million 
horse power developed. The Congo in 





Africa, including both Belgian and 
French Congo, has the largest poten- 
tial water power that is still to be de- 


veloped, the United States being sec- 
ond, India third, and Brazil fourth. 
More than three times as much water 
power remains undeveloped in the 
United States as has been developed. 
Only a comparatively small percentage 
of the water power of the world has 
been developed. 

When was the so-called Great Storm in Eng- 


land and was it any worse than recent hurri- 
canes ?—Tennessee. 


This storm began on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 24, 1703, and 
lasted until Wednesday afternoon, 
December 1, the storm continuing the 
entire week and being of hurricane 
violence almost constantly during that 
period. It attained special violence 
early on Saturday, November 27, and 
continued with such terrific force that 
on the following Tuesday night the 
people in the city of London were still 
afraid to go to bed. There was espe- 
cially heavy loss of life and destruction 
of property along the river Thames, 
the exact number of persons killed 
never being known. Three hundred 
ships’ boats and more than one hun- 
dred barges in the river were de- 
stroyed. It is recorded that in the 
county of Kent 1107 dwelling houses 
and barns were blown down. Property 
loss in London was estimated at more 
than one million pounds, London at 
that time not being a large city in 
comparison with large cities of to-day. 
There have been storms of short du- 
ration of greater intensity than this 
one, but no storm of recent times has 
equaled it when we consider both the 
intensity and the length of time it 
lasted. Property loss and destruction 
of life may have been more severe in 
storms since then, but this is not cer- 
tain, for there was no reasonably ac- 
curate means of checking the loss of 
life in the Great Storm of England. 


_The truths a man carries about with 
him are the tools with which he is to do 
his work.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Picture Study Material of the Finest Quality 


now available at a minimum of cost in the 


Instructor Picture Study Series 


6 key series offers full color reproductions in two sizes 
of a carefully selected list of well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools. Compiete study 
material is furnished with the pictures in either size as 
explained below. See page 1 of June Normal Instructor 
for list of subjects or write to our nearest office. 


Large Full Color Pictures (72.122) 


These pictures are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be seen 
by the whole class. Each picture is mounted on a 
heavy white mat, size 934x123{ inches, and is enclosed 
in a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder are printed the story of the 
picture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
helpful suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 


(Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 
Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects.........35 cents each 
4 or more oe ad 7 27 it) . = a 
15 or more 
50 or more 


Full Color Miniatures (‘P:.is 


These miniatures, size 34x41 inches, reproduce with 
the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the colors of 
the original paintings. They are put up in packages of 
one dozen of a subject together with a leaflet containing 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask, 
etc., this study material being the same as given in the 
folders accompanying the large pictures, 


Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 
Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)” .. ..25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)" ...... 20 cents per dozen 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)*.... -15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen tanen enntainn Gan Gena on Et 


“Orders for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects subject, also a leaflet with study 
but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be material as described at left. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., (SMart. 9c 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal, 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best All Round Song Book”’ ood 














Each large full color picture is 
mounted on a heavy white mat 
and is enclosed in a folder of 
heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches, 
containing study material as de- 
scribed at right. 











Each package of full color minia- 








202 Songs 


THAT EVERYONE 
LOVES TO SING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


20 Cents 


Special rate on orders for a full- hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 


are also a number of rounds and several tunes suitable for 








a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book = 
for schools of all kinds and for assembly and community TEAC 
singing. It contains a choice collection of folk songs, sacred demon 
songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, songs for special ai 
occasions, an excellent selection of children’s songs, a com- = 
plete list of national and patriotic songs and an unusually them 
large and desirable collection of songs for Christmas. There 





marches and drills, so that altogether it will meet every n 
128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly engraved plates on & 

good quality of paper, and attractively bound in covers made from 

“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. ME 














Abide With Me " 
All Through the Night 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 


Farmer, The 

Farmer in the Dell 
Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


In the Gloaming 
January and February 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd 








Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie Thine Eyes 


ne Lullaby 
Drink to Me Only With 


ame Upon the Mid- My Bonnie 


night Clear My 





Mummy Song, T 
i { The 
Faith Looks Up 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Cali 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


My Old Kentucky Home 

Nearer, My God, to The 

O Little Town of Beth 
lehem 


Coming 


to —and 75 other song* 


ff 


Annie Laurie ) Jingle Bells Old Folks at_Home Rolled Gol 
Anvil Chorus Gaily the Troubadour John Brown’s Body Old Oaken Bucket, The bond Gold 
Auld Lang Syne Go Down, Moses Jolly Old St. Nicholas Onward, Christian 80 REALAB 
Baal Baal Black Sheep God Be With You Till Joy to the World diers 
Battle Hymn of the Re- We Meet Agair Juanita Perfect Da — 
public God Bless Our Native Kathleen Mavourneen Reuben and Rachel 
Battle Cry of Freedom zand keep the Home Fires Robin Adair 
Believe Me, If All Those God of the Nations Burnin Rocked in the Cradle o 
Endearing Young Good Morning to You Keller's American Hymn e p . 
Charms Good Night (Round) Killarney Scotland’s Burnié 
Bell Doth Toll, The Good Night, Ladies Largo (Round) 
(Round) Go to Sleep, Lena Darling Last Rose of Summer Silent Night 
Bird's Return, The Graduation _Son Lead, Kindly Light Smiles 5 
Blest Be the Tie That Gymnastic Relief, A Lightly Row Solomon Levi 
Binds ail, Columbia Little Bo-Peep Spanish Cavalier, The [Tb 
Blue Bells of Scotland ail, Hai Little Brown Church in Star Spangled Bannet, Metal J 
Broom, The (Round) ail to the Chief the Vale Sweet and lew a jot 
Bull Dog, The amand Eggs [No More Little Dustman, The Swing Low, Sweet Char —— 
Carry Me Back to Old ard Times Come Again Little Jack Horner There’s Music in the Al 
Virginn ark! The Herald Angela Little Man, A Three Fishermen, The 
Central Will Shine Sing Tara’s Halls Loch Lomond Vacant Chair, The f 
Columbia, The Gem of Harp That Once Thro’ Long, Long Ago We Three Kings ® 
the Ocean King Hey, Diddle, Diddle Long Trail, The Orient Are 7 
Come, Thou Almighty Holy, Holy, Holy Loreley, The When the Swallows 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye ome, Sweet_ Home Love’s Old Sweet Song Homeward Fly 
Cradle Song—Brahms ow Can I Leave Thee Luther's Cradle Hymn When You and I Wert 
Cuckoo, The ow D'Ye Maple Leaf Forever, The Young, Maggie 
Darling Nelly Gray Cannot Sing the Old March of Men of Harlech While She herds Watched 
Dearest Spot, The Songs Marseillaise Hymn Their Flocks x 
Deck the Hall Tllinois Merrily, Merrily (Round) Work, for the Night # 


<a 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers. these questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
guired, Save preparing test questions. Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 












- 40c —United States History 
- 40c - 2©« = = = 4@€ 
40c —Music - - - 40¢ 
- 40c ~Orthoeraphy - 40c 
- 40c —Penmanship - , 40c 
- 40c —Physiology - 40c 
cnake —Reading - 40c 
- ic 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 560 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books wil! please you —so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
I} need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
3 and we will gladly refund your money 
FREE. Write for our free catalog containini 
* sample questions and answers an 
, Other material valuable in your review work. 


SV) WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 





Hard Enamel 
No. 12 Each Dozen 
4 Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 
Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 
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: Each |No. R12 Each 

Yih No: CRied 835. |Sterl. Silver $1.25 

Sterling Silver .50 |10Kt.Gold 3.75 

ST Rolled Gold .75 [14Kt.Gold 4.75 
CRS No, G281 Pin Guard and Chain 

2 Raised letters on Pin, or OR 

Si. background Enamel —___+ 

Sterl. Silver - - $1.65Each, Dozen - $1.26 Each 

RolledGold - - $1.90Each, Dozen - $1.46 Each 

10Kt,Gold ~- ~- $3.00Each, Dozen - $2.50 Each 





No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or Back- 
ground Hard Enameled. Each. Dozen. 
Sterl. Silver with 1OKt. GoldTop $2.75. $2.26 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top 60. 
=! 14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top .50. 
= LE Sampces_ LOANED upon your Principal's Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. 





Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75e Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your pupils will better 
demonstrate your ability as a teacher 
if ioe feward the best work with 
ls. Send postal for our catalog 
of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ae cope ond, trophies, We ee ar ne 
ree an transportation 
— prepay pol 
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CHAS.S. STIFET CO. 
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REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
























r Largest Catalog lesued Sent FREE 
> Ring asshown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 of 
more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 
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A School Comes to Koyuk 


A school established this last sum- 
mer in the Eskimo village of Koyuk, 
Alaska, by the Bureau of Education, 
Interior Department, is the outgrowth 
of voluntary work on the part of two 
native girls from Koyuk who had for 
three years attended a government 
school in another village. Though 
only in the third grade themselves, on 
their return home the girls, on their 
own initiative, organized a school of 
30 persons, children and grown-ups, 
none of whom could read or write. 
The community built a log schoolhouse, 
and there these 16-year-old girls taught 
for eight months without remunera- 
tion. Good progress was made by the 
pupils, and the bureau will establish a 
school with a regular teacher. Koyuk 
is located at the head of Norton Sound 
in northwestern Alaska. 





Innovations in Austria 


Another step in child welfare has 
been taken by the Austrian cities. 
Municipal lodging houses for school 
children have been established in 
Vienna as a result of the new method 
of direct teaching undertaken in Aus- 
tria, according to Robert W. Heingart- 
ner, United States consul at Vienna. 
Under the new system, city chil- 
dren are taken to the country to study 
geology, botany, geography, and kin- 
dred subjects at first hand. Country 
children are brought to the cities to see 
the traffic, large buildings, theater, 
opera, and museums. 

Until recently there was no appropri- 
ate place at which the children could be 
lodged. Now the city furnishes beds at 
a nominal charge, supper and break- 
fast at cost, and tickets for street cars, 
theater and opera at reduced rates. 
The new lodging house contains ten 
sleeping rooms with 180 beds, a loung- 
ing and a dining room, kitchen, hospi- 
tal, and shower baths. All the rooms 
are light and cheerful and appropriate- 
ly decorated. Other cities in Austria 
have followed the example of Vienna. 
—Hygeia. 





Preventing Blindness 


The Annual Report of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness shows that the percentage of chil- 
dren in the schools for the blind who 
lost their sight because of ophthalmia 
neonatorum (babies’ sore eyes)—for 
centuries the principal cause of blind- 
ness—has been reduced more than 51 
per cent during the last eighteen years. 
It announces the establishment of the 
country’s first preschool eye clinics for 
the examination of the eyes of children 
too young to read. The report shows 
that in 1913 there were in the United 
States only two sight-saving classes for 
the education of children with seriously 
defective vision; that in 1926 there were 
265 such classes; but that this is only 
5 per cent of the number of such classes 
needed. Charts based on the experi- 
ence of several of the largest industries 
of the country, indicate that well or- 
ganized sight conservation work has 
made it possible for these companies to 
save 99 per cent of the expense previ- 
ously incurred through eye accidents 
and to save 92 per cent of the time pre- 
viously lost as the result of eye acci- 
dents. Notwithstanding these accom- 
plishments, hundreds if not thousands 
of eyes and millions of dollars are still 
lost annually because of the eye haz- 
ards of industrial occupations. Any 
permanent reduction of these hazards 
calls for the provision and use of me- 
chanical safety devices, the provision of 
adequate lighting and sanitary facili- 





Metal Arts Co.,Inc., 743 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 















**“On Time”’ Pins 

E make Pins and Rings for school 
groups—honor pins, “‘on time”’ pins, 
ml etc. Samples furnished to teachers on 
request. C, K, GROUSE CO. 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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ties, and the continued education of em- 
ployers and employees. 


| Mexico has recently imported from 
ithe United States 45,000 fruit trees, 
30,000 white-mulberry cuttings, 20,000 
scions of other trees for grafting, a 
multitude of strawberry plants, and 
10,000 packages of garden and flower 
seeds. These are for use in school gar- 
dens throughout the republic in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the federal min- 
istry of education that every school 
shall have fruit trees and a garden, so 
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101 Best Songs 


One of the most famous song collections 
published. Years of research were spent 
by prominent educators in selecting and 
assembling correct versions of the songs 
best fitted for school and community use. 
It iscomplete, authoritative, and lower in 
price than any other book of its kind. 
Only $7.00 per 100, f.o.b. Chicago. 
$1.00 a dozen prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each prepaid. 


Everyday Song Book 


Primary teachers have found their work 
greatly simplified by the use of the Every- 
day Song Book. The careful classification 
of the songs, the musical games and pro- 
grams suggested, all give valuable and con- 
structive aid. Priced so low that no teach- 
er need be without such help. 
Only $7.00 per 100, f.o.b. Chicago. 
$1.00 a dozen prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each prepaid. 


101 Famous Poems 


A remarkable collection of English verse. For classroom use, 
for outside reading, for pure enjoyment, you will find it hard 
to duplicate this collection. The old, standard classics are in- 
cluded with a few selections from the best of the modern 
verse. Furnished in three durable and attractive bindings 
for school and gift purposes. 
Paper School Edition 25c. Blue Cloth Binding $1.00, 
Kraft Leather Gift Edition $1.50. 


An Ideal School Piano 


The Cable Midget Uprightistheacknowledged leader among 
small Pianos, It possesses the same tone, volume, and dura- 
bility asthc finest standard-size uprights, yet itis low enough 
for the teacher to look over the top to direct her classes and 
small enough to be moved easily from room to room, 


Ask about the special offer we are making to 
schools and teachers. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the famous Cable line 
of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


1216 Cable Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Give your pupils these beautiful sets of 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


Stamped With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 

grown-up, too) on opening this beautiful 
holiday package and discovering a set of three 
pencils, each bearing his or her own name in 
22 kt. gold! Where could you find a hand- 
somer, more useful or more distinctly per- 
sonal gift,than this? And, when there are a 
number to give to, what could you give for 
fifteen cents that would be so acceptable 
as these pencil sets? (Each set of three pen- 
cils stamped in 22 kt. Gold with any name 
desired, and enclosed in a handsome gift box 
as illustrated, costs only fifteen cents post- 
paid in quantities—see price list below.) 

The Pencils are furnished in Six Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 


PRICES 
1 to 6 boxes inclusive, 25c per box, postpaid. 
7 to 14 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid. 
15 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid. 


These gift sets contain Three High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils with 
Fancy Gilt Tips and Red Rubber 
Erasers just as shown here. 
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THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray and erders 
will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name toa set. If larger 
quantities are desired with name of school or 
other short inscription we quote a special 
price of $4.50 per gross packed in a single 
box, postpaid. 

Order early. Use the convenient order 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 
To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s and S’s, etc. Remit by 
check, money order or stamps. Prompt ser- 
vice and satisfaction are guaranteed. 





Order Early! 
says Santa 





The Osborne Specialty Co., 
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ORDER BLANK 
Date ol 





38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ................ 
Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am” 
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- THANKSGIVING 
raise God for wheat, so while and sweet 


Of which lo make our bread! 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which 

His waiting world is fed! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 





He gave fo men for food! 
Praise ew for every creature which 


He made, and called it good! 


4 raise God for winler’ sore of ice! 
Praise God for summers heat: 
Praise God for fruit trees, bearing seed, 

“To you if is for meat!” 
raise God for all the bounty 
which the world is fed! 


wy 
Praise God, ye children, all, fo whom 
He gives your daily bread! 


--- ANONYMOUS 
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Integrating Learning in the Elementary Schools 


By H. B. 


WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


grate in the lives of pupils what is mastered by them that it 
is readily available for effective use and application in prac- 
tical, everyday life situations. The mastery of those bodies 
of knowledge, the acquisition of those habits and skills, and the de- 
velopment of those attitudes which are essential to successful liv- 
ing, together with the ability to apply them successfully in life 
situations, is the very essence of training for social efficiency. 
How shall we go about the achievement of this result? What 
readjustments will it require and how may they be made? What 
progress has been made thus far in the desired direction? These 
and other related questions are in the minds of all of us as we 
try to think fundamentally regarding this topic. Any thorough 
development of the topic must propose answers to these questions 
either directly or by implication. 


Te: principal problem of education is to so relate and inte- 


GENERAL view of the situation in the United States indi- 

cates that the technique of teaching leaves much to be de- 
sired. Although a few schools afford evidences of fundamental 
progress toward better procedures, Dewey’s description given in 
1902 (The Child and the Curriculum), of how teachers and ad- 
ministrators conceive that education takes place, characterizes the 
plans generally in use to-day. As he says, administrators and 
teachers consider that what is necessary for the education of the 
child is that the world of knowledge be divided into subjects, the 
subjects into topics, and the topics into lessons. This having been 
done, the child is to proceed step by step to master this organized 
information. If he does not fall in disgust by the wayside, he 
will finally compass the task, and so will be educated. 

Regardless of the clearly demonstrated fact that learning oc- 
curs with greatest certainty and economy by the use of a different 
procedure, efforts to promote child learning continue to employ, 
in the vast majority of schools, the traditional bookish procedure. 
Guidance of the learning of children is attempted in terms of 
assigning mere textbook lessons. Page 42 is assigned for to- 
morrow because page 41 was covered to-day. “The next lesson,” 
“the next list,” “the next two pages,” “the next chapter” are the 
conventional terms used in assigning the work which pupils are 
to do from day to day. Yes, the dominant practice to-day is still 
that of twenty-five years ago. 


[s CONTRAST to this description, Dewey has presented an- 
other picture, of what must become the character of educa- 

tional practice if the goal stated at the opening of this discussion 

is to be realized. He writes (The School and Society, 1900): 

“If we take an example from the ideal home, where the parent 
is intelligent enough to recognize what is best for the child, and 
is able to supply what is needed, we find the child learning 
through the social converse and constitution of the family. There 
are certain points of interest and value to him in the conversation 
carried on, statements are made, inquiries arise, topics are dis- 
cussed, and the child continually learns, He states his experi- 
ences, his misconceptions are corrected. Again, the child partici- 
pates in the household occupations, and thereby gets habits of 
industry, order, and regard for the rights and ideas of others, 
and the fundamental habit of subordinating his activities to the 
general interest of the household. Participation in these house- 
hold tasks becomes an opportunity for gaining knowledge. 

“Now if we organize and generalize all of this, we have the 
ideal school. There is no mystery about it, no wonderful discov- 
ery of pedagogy or educational theory. It is simply a question of 
doing systematically and in a large, intelligent, and competent 
way what for various reasons can be done in most households only 
in a comparatively meager and haphazard manner. In the first 
place, the ideal home has to be enlarged. The child must be brought 


into contact with more grown people and with more children in 
order that there may be the freest and richest social life. More- 
over, the occupation and relationships of the home environment 
are not specially selected for the growth of the child; the main 
object is something else, and what the child can get out of them 
is incidental. Hence the need of a school. In this school the life 
of the child becomes the all-controlling aim. All the media neces- 
sary to further the growth of the child center there. Learning? 
Certainly, but living primarily and learning through and in rela- 
tion to this living.” 

The more natural and lifelike are the conditions under which 
learning takes place, the more effectively will what is mastered 
become a factor in the improvement of living. The more cer- 
tainly also will the mastery achieved be available in other life 
situations where it is applicable. In other words, the emphasis 
in the school from which the largest educative and best integrated 
results should arise is upon meaningful, significant doing, living, 
creating, with such accompanying efforts to learn as are neces- 
sary to successful and satisfactory efforts to do. 


Hew this type of procedure insures thoroughly integrated 
learning and the mastery of socially usable results may be 
clarified by a concrete illustration. A certain course of study in 
geography assigns the Hawaiian Islands to the fourth grade. In- 
stead of following the development of the subject as it is treated 
in the adopted textbook in geography, one fourth-grade teacher 
approached the topic through the interest of her pupils in an at- 
tempted airplane flight from San Francisco to the Islands. 

From reading the press accounts and studying illustrations in 
the newspapers many interesting questions arose to which the 
pupils sought answers. In the process of finding these answers, 
other more fundamental questions arose for solution. The pupils 
were aroused to a deeper and more rational interest, leading them 
to use their geography textbooks and other sources of informa- 
tion. In concluding their study, the children arranged a com- 
bination dramatization and exhibit. 

In the process of their study and in planning the exhibit, in- 
formation was derived from many sources. The teacher’s sum- 
mary of the study shows that the children gained new knowledge 
and skills in the following subjects: geography, history, nature 
study, reading, language, spelling, penmanship, manual arts, art, 
and music. Of course, not every child could do everything. The 
responsibilities for covering the topic completely were so divided 
that every child had something to do in which he was interested 
and which, when reported, was of value to the group in its effort 
to gain an understanding of the Hawaiian Islands and their 
significance. 


HE foregoing illustration shows lifelike learning situations 

and the contribution of many subjects to the solutions needed 
in the situations. Such learning uses only the socially valuable 
in books, omitting the useless and encyclopedic information (of 
which there is much). It is evident that what is learned is defi- 
nitely dovetailed and matrixed. It is impossible to keep such 
learning separated and compartmented in terms of subjects. 

Such educative experiences exercise many fundamental inte- 
grating effects. All of the subjects that are drawn into service 
are blended and welded in the solution of the total problems in the 
situation. Not only do these integrating effects within a subject 
and between subjects occur, but the group at work, through the 
give-and-take, the sharing, the co-operation, becomes definitely 
unified. Such experiences not only train for co-operative effort 
in a given situation, but they show pupils clearly how groups 
must unify and co-operate in carrying out the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of mature life. 
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Handicaps in Teaching with an Activity Curriculum 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Principal, Kensington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


|] ECENTLY I asked a number of 
experienced teachers who had 
studied the philosophy underly- 
ing teaching with an activity 
bal curriculum to outline for me 

| what they considered their 
greatest handicaps in carrying 
out the theories in which they 
believed. I had seen many such 
lists of dangers and difficulties 
compiled by coilege professors, supervisors, and 
principals. I was eager to see what classroom 
teachers would have to say about the difficulties 
with which they had already had, or expected to 
have, actual experience. 

One teacher named as her greatest handicap 
“my own self.” Another deplored her own train- 
ing “under the old method.” Another one listed 
“mental lethargy” in herself and her fellow 
teachers as the “stumbling block” which pre- 
vented them from making an attempt to change 
their practices so that they might more nearly 
agree with their newly accepted theories. 

During the years of experience which I have 
had in trying to encourage teachers to make a be- 
ginning toward such a reorganization, I have 
listened many hours, in the aggregate, to the 
teachers’ explanations for their failure to make 
even a small attempt to change their daily prac- 
tices. Very few of them have placed as their 
greatest handicap their own habit of taking the 
easiest way open to them. Yet I wonder whether 
the teachers who say that “mental lethargy” is 
the greatest handicap have not discovered and 
named the real cause for the seeming slow 
growth of this type of teaching in practice, at 
the same time that it is becoming so widely ac- 
cepted in theory. 

Many teachers instinctively dislike the neces- 
sity of having the quantity of materials, the ac- 
companying noise, and the seeming lack of or- 
ganization which activity work demands. Many 
teachers are bound by traditional fears and do 
not dare embark on the uncharted seas of any 
new kind of work which is not planned in detail 
in the course of study. Many, who are eager to 
make the first trials, are held back by the intoler- 
ance of the administration over them or by such 
definite lacks in equipment and materials that 
the accompanying results discourage them. 

All of these are handicaps, to be sure, yet it 
is certain that if a thorough study of these hand- 
icaps and ways of overcoming them is made, 
any teacher who really so desires can make at 
least a small beginning toward giving the chil- 
dren the opportunity of real school experiences. 

In order to put this study on a constructive 
basis, I asked the same teachers who made the 
list of handicaps to suggest ways for overcom- 
ing them. I then tabulated the handicaps under 
headings of various kinds, together with the 
teachers’, and my own, suggestions for over- 
coming them. The following paragraphs give 
the result of this study, which I hope may en- 
courage teachers to make a vigorous attack upon 
their own similar handicaps and, at the same 
time, show administrators some of the things 
which teachers think that the administrators 
must do if they want to encourage the growth of 
activity work. 

The handicaps, given in the order of their 
importance as the teachers rate them, are: (1) 

k of equipment and materials for teaching; 
(2) deficiencies in the ability of teachers; (3) 
the system of administration, and the unsym- 
Pathetic attitude of principals, supervisors, su- 
Perintendents, or school boards; (4) the objec- 
tions of parents; (5) the attitude of the chil- 





dren; (6) the fact that children sometimes need 
to change schools; (7) the danger of slighting 
the so-called fundamentals; and (8) the danger 
of making the transition from the old to the new 
method too quickly. 


LACK CF EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING 


The handicaps mentioned most often by these 
experienced teachers are those classified under 
“lack of equipment and materials for teaching,” 
that is, lack of simple reading materials, lack of 
space and cupboard room, and lack of simple 
equipment and working materials. 

A laboratory especially designed for activity 
work is desirable. A workroom with each class- 
room seems to be an even more ideal arrange- 
ment, but very few schools provide either. It 
seems necessary to take the classroom as it is 
and make it as ideal as possible by adding, from 
year to year, the kind of simple equipment neces- 
sary for activity work. If this equipment can- 
not all be purchased outright, some of it can be 
made by the children and some donated by the 
children. 

As soon as everyone realizes the kinds of things 
needed, the collection of equipment will begin to 
grow. It should include a sink, a stove for cook- 
ing (with an oven), and a large cupboard for 
storing materials. If part of this cupboard is 
zinc-lined, it will keep the clay work moist. A 
cupboard, divided into sections, for storing the 
children’s unfinished work is almost a necessity. 
There should be a cupboard with glass doors to 
be used for displaying nature collections and ex- 
hibits of various sorts. This can be called the 
children’s museum. One or two rough work 
benches equipped with vises are quite necessary. 
Each year additions should be made to a collec- 
tion of simple tools—hammers, saws (at least 
one of each of the following: crosscut, rip, key- 
hole, and compass), jack planes, screw drivers, 
chisels, folding rulers, bench knives, at least one 
brace and set of bits of assorted sizes, and a few 
spokeshaves and tri-squares, 

There should also be a growing collection of 
cooking utensils, table dishes, and cheap silver, in 
order to make it possible to cook and serve a meal 
to the whole group of children. Rough tables 
will serve for dining tables, and can be used as 
work tables at other times. A few articles of 
simple science equipment make it possible to do 
much worth-while experimentation. Such a sim- 
ple equipment should includé: test tubes, test- 
tube holders, stirring rods, beakers, rubber stop- 
pers and hose, bottles with glass corks, “canned 
heat” or Bunsen burners, magnifying glasses, 
building toys, and toy steam engines. Screens 
around the work benches, stove, and sink help to 
keep the room neat and attractive and to make it 
into an orderly study room for the academic parts 
of the work. Additions can be made to such an 
equipment from year to year, gradually changing 
the formal classroom, so devoid of inspiration and 
interest, into a place in which active, curious chil- 
dren may find the material and equipment for 
satisfying their needs. 

Lack of content material, connected with child 
activities, which the children of different age 
levels and reading abilities may read for them- 
selves, is probably the greatest handicap of all. 
Yet there are ways to help fill this need. Older 
children may gather material from books, study 
it, and read it aloud to the younger children or 
make it into booklets for them. Teachers can fill 
in the lack of content material by telling it in 
story form, or by reading it aloud, or by writing 


simple accounts of the most important paris on 
the blackboard or making hectographed copies 
of them. 

There is much advertising material of real 
value available for the asking, and every day new 
books of informational content are being pub- 
lished. The teacher who feels this lack of read- 
ing material will order small sets of five or six 
copies or individual copies of a large number of 
books rather than use all the available money for 
large sets. Some of the encyclopedias published 
for children are full of material which answers 
the questions of the pupils along the lines of 
their investigations. 

Several of the teachers who answered my ques- 
tions deplored the necessity of ordering the sup- 
plies so far ahead of the time when they are to 
be used. There are always unforeseen daily 
needs for materials in addition to those which 
the children can furnish. A small fund which 
can be used for these daily expenses is the best 
way of solving this problem. If such a fund is 
not furnished, the teacher and children must 
work out ways of earning money to provide a 
fund of this kind, for it is impossible to get 
along without it. 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE ABILITY OF TEACHERS 


The handicap receiving the next greatest 
amount of attention is: “Lacks in the teacher, 
that is, in the knowledge of how to proceed, in 
the ability to plan and organize, and in the 
knowledge of informational content.” These de- 
ficiencies can be supplied only by the teachers 
themselves. An attitude of keen interest in the 
everyday happenings in the community and in 
the changing industrial and social life of the 
world will furnish the background for most of 
the projects undertaken by the children. The 
teacher who studies new problems with the chil- 
dren, with the same amount of interest as theirs, 
is sure to be the one who helps them to grow 
most in their interest and ability to find the an- 
swers to their questions. 

There are a few books which help materially in 
furnishing the principles of procedure, if it can 
be said that any such principles are already es- 
tablished. These books are: (1) Foundations 
of Method, by Kilpatrick; (2) An Experiment 
with a Project Curriculum, by Collings; (3) In- 
dustrial Arts for Elementary Schools, by Bonser 
and Mossman; (4) The Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, by Bonser, and (5) The Project Method 
(a pamphlet), by Kilpatrick. For help in plan- 
ning and organizing, see Changing Conceptions 
Relative to the Planning of Lessons (a pamphlet), 
by Mossman. The two pamphlets mentioned are 
published by the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. If teachers 
will study intensively these four books and two 
pamphlets, they will receive inspiration and con- 
crete help which they can obtain in no other way. 

The teacher who is worried about the matter 
of organization (as many of these teachers list- 
ing handicaps seemed to be) should set aside as 
the beginning of this type of teaching a certain 
portion of each day for activity work. The pur- 
pose of this special period each day will be the 
carrying forward of activities without worrying 
about how much regular school work is being 
“covered.” If opportunities for the use of the 
school subjects are found in this period, and they 
surely will be, they should be noted and carried 
over into the other periods of the day to give the 
regular work as much real purpose as possible. 
In this way there will be a steady growth in the 

(Continued on page 91) 
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How to Teach Spelling—II 


THE GRADATION OF WORDS 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


©. Varo: 


JN THE preceding article consider- 
ation was given to the problem of 
= selecting the words to be taught 
in spelling. It seemed evident 
that the selection of a minimal 
| spelling vocabulary for the pub- 
| lic schools is a highly technical 
and difficult job. How many 
words shall be incorporated in 
this list? What vocabulary in- 
vestigations shall be used? Shall the word 
usage of adults be the sole basis of selection or 
shall the usage of children also be considered? 
Shall derivative as well as primitive forms be in- 
cluded? These and many other questions con- 
front one who essays to supply the classroom 
teacher with the words to be taught in spelling. 
Investigations to date indicate that the minimal 
list need not contain more than 3,500 to 4,000 
words and that it should be made up primarily 
of the words most needed in writing by both 
children and adults, 

After the minimal list is determined, the next 
problem is that of gradation. The question here 
is, How shall the words in the selected list be 
assigned to the various grades? Selection of 
words is made on the basis of frequency of usage, 
and since frequency of usage in itself tells us 
nothing about the grade location of a word, it 
is evident that the grading of the words presents 
a new and additional problem. 


THE NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF GRADATION 


It may be well to state at once that little 
scientific work has been done on the gradation of 
material in any subject. In a very true sense it 
may be said that the experts in curriculum con- 
struction have not yet seriously attacked the 
problem. Their energies to date have been de- 
voted almost exclusively to the many intricate 
problems involved in the selection of materials. 
It is to be hoped that they will soon begin to 
study gradation of material as effectively. 

In spite of the confusion and disagreement re- 
garding the grading of words in spelling, it is 
quite evident that the workers in this subject 
have made more progress than those in any 
other. While in most subjects authors of courses 
and texts have not begun to study gradation 
scientifically, a beginning has been made in 
spelling. Fundamental principles are being dis- 
cussed, and some of these principles have been 
objectively applied in the grade allocation of 
words. Contrast this situation with that in 
arithmetic, for example. The method of grade 
placement in this subject is traditional and sub- 
jective. Gradation still rests on the practice of 
the past, supplemented by the opinions of teach- 
ers and course-makers. The writer is not aware 
of a single arithmetical book or course of study 
in which objective data on subject matter have 
been adequately collected and applied in accord- 
ance with some guiding principle of gradation. 
In the field of the verbal problem, authors of 
texts have been convicted of gross errors in 
gradation on account of the vocabulary difficul- 
ties of problem statements. In these statements, 
many words, aside from technical terms, have 
been found on which the children in the grade 
to which they have been assigned register ignor- 
ance to the extent of 50 to 100 per cent. This 
condition will be remedied when investigators 
shall have determined the essential reading vo- 
cabularies for the different grades and used the 
appropriate vocabulary in stating problems. 


GRADING PRINCIPLES DEFINED 


Mention was made above of the discussion of 
principles of gradation in the field of spelling. 
A number of different principles have been pro- 
posed, but as yet there is no general agreement 
as to which of these should be employed. We 
shall consider four that have been used in grad- 
ing word lists: 


1. Degree of difficulty for the child—The 
more difficult the word, the higher its place in 
the grades. 

2. Frequency of adult usage.—The more fre- 
quently the word is used by adults, the lower it 
is placed in the grades. 

3. Grade of first usage—Grade placement is 
determined by the grade in which the word first 
appears in the writing of children. 

4. Grade of highest frequency of usage in the 
writing of children—To a given grade those 
words are assigned for which the children show 
the greatest need in their written discourse. 


It will be observed that each of these princi- 
ples can be applied in a definite and objective 
manner. Quantitative data have been obtained 
for the application of the first principle by de- 
termining the percentage of misspelling on each 
word in the appropriate grade. The best sources 
for such data are the Ayres-Buckingham Scale, 
the Iowa Scales, and the Sixteen Spelling Scales. 
In a spelling vocabulary of 3,818 words derived 
by the writer, difficulty values for 2,995 of the 
words were found in the three sources men- 
tioned. The difficulty values for the 823 re- 
maining words were found by submitting these 
words in test form to public-school children. 
Two hundred spellings of each word are found to 
provide sufficiently reliable values. 

Very reliable frequency data are available on 
the words found in the correspondence of adults 
or, if one prefers to use not only the frequency 
of usage, but also the range of usage, credit 
numbers representing both these factors can be 
obtained. 

Several investigations in the childhood field 
provide definite information in regard to the 
grade of first usage of words, and at least two 
studies show the frequency of words by grades. 
Thus we are in a position to do the job of grad- 
ing material in spelling by objective methods, if 
we can only decide,the question of the principle 
to be employed. 

We find ourselves in a peculiar position when 
asked to decide which principle or combination 
of principles is best for this purpose. The prob- 
lem which we confront is one in the field of in- 
structional methodology, where the authority 
for many principles is found not in the results 
of scientific investigations but in the opinions of 
experts. The situation can be illustrated by the 
early literature on the project method. Argu- 
ments were adduced in support of the method, 
but the crucial question had not been submitted 
to scientific test: Does the project method as a 
matter of fact enable the child to master the 
important material of the curriculum more eco- 
nomically than the methods that it is designed 
to supersede? In the matter of principles of 
gradation in spelling, the scientific question that 
confronts us is this: Which principle or princi- 
ples of gradation, other things equal, will most 
facilitate the learning of the child? To this 


question there is, as yet, no conclusive scientific 
answer, it must be confessed. We are therefore 
compelled to study the workings and implications 


of the proposed principles as best we may, and 
select that principle or combination of principles 
that seems, from all the evidence at hand, to 
promise the most efficacious acquisition of spell- 
ing skill on the part of the child. 


DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES USED IN GRADING 


A study of the four principles mentioned above 
has convinced the writer that they are by no 
means of equal value for grading purposes. If 
it is agreed, in line with what has just been said 
about facilitation of the learning process, that 
the basic principle in gradation is psychological, 
it should be observed that frequency of adult 
usage is not a psychological principle; it is so- 
ciological. When it is employed, as it has been 
in one of the prominent spelling books on the 
market, the grade placement of material is de- 
termined not by conditions in the mind of the 
child, but by conditions in the life of the adult. 
Material most used by adults is introduced to 
the child at the earliest possible date in order, 
apparently, that its acquisition may be the more 
certain and secure. The mental maturity and in- 
terests of children are not considered. The 
theory represents a recrudescence of the peda- 
gogy of force, and is distinctly reactionary in its 
trend. It is typical, however, of the practices 
of the extreme sociological school in education. 

The difficulty principle has much more in its 
favor. In the gradation of subject matter it has 
generally made a strong appeal. This is largely 
on account of its psychological character; and 
there seems to be no question but that the grad- 
ing of present school courses could be immensely 
improved if this principle were scientifically ap- 
plied. It may even be said that much of our ad- 
vancement in the conduct of the public schools 
has accrued from a better adjustment of tasks 
to the intellectual capacity of the child. There 
are considerations, however, that tend to make 
one skeptical in regard to the primacy of the 
difficulty principle in the field of spelling. There 
is the factor of interest, for example, which in- 
troduces complications that cannot be ignored. 
In other words, there is a conflict between two 
psychological principles—difficulty and interest. 
Where the ¢wo agree in the placement of a word, 
there is, of course, no problem. Where they dis- 
agree, which shall be regarded as the determin- 
ing factor? To illustrate, take the relatively 
difficult words Santa Claus, Christmas, and 
Thanksgiving Day. Children are tremendously 
interested in these words and desire to use them 
in writing as early as the second grade, but in 4 
difficulty gradation the study of these words 
would be postponed to a much later period. 

On the other hand, consider the following sim- 
ple three-letter words: fee, tax, tan, due, art, 
bay, aid, dim, ill, gas, war, key, joy, wed, per. 
Most of them are as easy to spell as cat and pig, 
but few children exhibit a desire to use them iD 
their writing until the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. Shall we be guided by interest or by 
difficulty in the grade allocation of these words? 
In the opinion of the writer, there is little doubt 
about the answer to this question. Ease of 
spelling is not a sufficient reason for teaching 4 
word low in the grades, nor difficulty for teach- 
ing it at a higher level. Placing a word at that 
level of maturity where the pupils are interested 
in using it in their written expression seems t0 
promise greater economy in learning and hence 
to reflect a sounder psychological practice. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Window Decoration—Chrysanthemums 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


AMS EAD enc 


Cut six stems like the pattern, using two or three tints of green. Cut the flower clusters from white, yellow, orange, and old-rose papers. Mount flowers 
at the top of stems and arrange as if inside the gray bowl. Of course some of the stems must be shortened. Before placing the bow] over the stems paste 
a band of orange across the base of the bowl. Place the completed decoration in the window as shown in the sketch in the upper left-hand corner, 
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Oral Two-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


AVING been taught in previous 
grades how to solve simple prob- 
= lems based on the four funda- 
mental processes, children are 
/ ready and eager to try their in- 
@ tellectual prowess in attacking 
ky) new and greater difficulties. By 
ry the beginning of the fourth 
hi grade, the introduction of sub- 
ject matter a little more intricate 
and puzzling whets the mental appetite and chal- 
lenges the ever-increasing ability to think. It is 
now time to introduce the two-step problem. 
Obviously, children should learn to solve these 
orally before attempting the more difficult writ- 
ten problems of the same kind. In mastering the 
solution of two-step problems, separate drill on 
each of the several types is not necessary. Such 
drill soon becomes mechanical and monotonous, 
because, after two or three of the same type have 
been solved, there is no further need for reflec- 
tion, the puzzle element disappears, and the work 
sinks into meaningless routine. 

After the children have become acquainted 
with two or three types through careful explana- 
tion, the teacher may lead them to discover how 
many types are possible, as follows: 

There are four kinds of one-step problems, 
namely, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
Civision problems, We may represent these four 
as follows: a, s,m, andd. By combining addi- 
tion with each of these four processes we obtain 
four types of two-step problems, which may be 
represented by the formulas: aa, as, am, and ad. 
In other words, we may have a two-step problem 
in the solving of which we use addition twice; an- 
other in which we use first addition and then sub- 
traction; another involving addition and multi- 
plication; and a fourth involving addition and 
division. We may follow the same procedure with 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, finding 
sixteen possible ways of combining the four 
fundamental processes: 





1. aa 5. sa 9. ma 13. da 
2. as 6. 8s 10. ms 14. ds 
3. am 7. sm 11. mm 15. dm 
4, ad 8. sd 12. md 16. dd 


For practice, one oral problem representing 
each of these sixteen types may now be solved. 
After such preparation the children should be 
ready to tell what steps are involved in any set of 
simple miscellaneous two-step problems, and to 
formulate problems of their own involving the 
more commonly used formulas. For instance, the 
second, as, is used when two or more things are 
purchased and it is desired to know the amount 
of change to be received. 

The following problems illustrate this proce- 
dure. The first sixteen are given in the order of 
the formulas. The others are given in mixed 
order. In the solution of the latter group, think- 
ing on the part of the children will be constantly 
required, as the solution of one problem gives no 
clue to the solution of those that follow. 


THE SIXTEEN TYPE PROBLEMS 


1. Charles has 8 cents, and Will has 4 cents 
more than Charles. How many cents have they 
in all? (aa) 

2. Harry earned 20 cents shoveling snow, and 
15 cents delivering papers. He spent 8 cents of 
this for a skate strap. How much did he have 
left? (as) 

8. The fourth grade bought popcorn fritters 
for 5 cents a package, and sold them at a profit of 
® cents a package. Jane sold 9 packages. How 
much money did she turn in? (am) 


4. Mr. Holt has one cow that gives 7 quarts of 
milk, and another that gives 9 quarts. How 
many gallons do both cows give? (ad) 

5. Henry had 18 cents. He spent 5 cents of 
this for a pencil and then earned 10 cents do- 
ing an errand. How much money did he have 
then? (sa) 

6. Mr. Kent has a radio set marked $24. He 
agrees to sell this to Jack for $6 less than the 
marked price. Jack lacks $3 of having enough to 
buy it. How much money has Jack? (ss) 

7. The fourth grade bought chocolate bars for 
3 cents each and sold them for 5 cents each. Ruth 
sold 15 bars. How much did she earn for her 
grade? (sm) 

8. The fourth grade bought large chocolate 
bars for 6 cents and sold them for 10 cents. 
Evelyn sold enough to make 36 cents for the 
grade. How many bars did she sell? (sd) 

9. Edna bought for her mother 5 pounds of 
sugar at 7 cents a pound, and a box of breakfast 
food for 12 cents. How much did she pay for 
both? (ma) 

10. How much change should you get from a 
quarter of a dollar after buying 2 pounds of 
sugar at 7 cents a pound? (ms) 

11. What will 3 quarts of milk cost when it is 
bought at 6 cents a pint? (mm) 

12. Mr. Hall’s cows give 2 pails of milk a day. 
Each pail holds 14 quarts. How many gallons of 
milk do his cows give? (md) 

13. On a grocer’s shelf there were 48 one- 
ounce bottles of bluing and a large jug contain- 
ing 8 pounds. How many pounds of bluing were 
on the shelf? (da) 

14. Mr, Cole had 20 quarts of maple sirup. He 
sold 2 gallons. How many gallons did he have 
left? (ds) 

15. Mr. Jones, the grocer, asked Fred what 24 
quarts of onions were worth at 20 cents a peck. 
Can you tell? (dm) 

16. When 7 oranges cost 28 cents, how many 
can you buy for 48 cents? (dd) 


MISCELLANEOUS TWO-STEP PROBLEMS 


17. Mary took care of Mrs. Lent’s baby 4 
hours one week and 7 hours the next week. At 
10 cents an hour, how much did she earn in the 
two weeks? (am) 

18. Joe’s father caught two fish. The big one 
weighed 24% pounds more than the small one. The 
small one weighed 142 pounds. How much did 
they both weigh? (aa) 

19. George gathered 15 eggs in the henhouse 
and 9 in the barn. How many dozen eggs did he 
gather? (ad) 

20. In a fourth grade there are 16 girls. The 
number of boys is 4 less. How many children are 
there in the grade? (sa) 

21. Tony went to the store with 75 cents. He 
bought a loaf of bread for 12 cents and spent the 
rest of the money for sugar at 7 cents a pound. 
How many pounds of sugar did he buy? (sd) 

22. Our summer vacation will be 11 weeks and 
4 days long. How many days long will it 
be? (ma) 

23. Our grocer throws off 3 cents apiece on 10- 
cent grapefruit when he sells them by the half- 
dozen. How much does he charge for a half- 
dozen? (sm) 

24. Paul sold 8 chocolate bars at 10 cents each. 
He paid 48 cents for them. How much did he 
make? (ms) 


25. The druggist put 8 gallons of medicine into 
pint bottles. How many bottles did he use? (mm) 
26. George gathered 42 eggs and sold 3 dozen 
of them. How many eggs were left? 


(ms) 


27. Marian needs for her dolls 8 hair ribbons, 
each 9 inches long. How many yards of ribbon 
does she need? (md) 

28. Mary had 15 cents and her mother gave 
her 30 cents more. Mary bought ribbon with 
this money, paying 15 cents a yard. How many 
yards did she buy? (ad) 

29. Mr. Simms drove his car 33 miles, using 3 
gallons of gasoline. How many gallons would he 
need to drive 77 miles? (dd) 

30. What part of the whole frame is one side 
and one end of a picture frame, taken together? 
How many inches of picture molding would it 
take for a picture that is 14 inches long and 9 
inches wide? (am) 

31. Jane is 12 years old. How old will she be 
in 1940? (sa) 

32. Harry had 38 cents. He bought a note- 
book for 15 cents at one store and a pen and a 
bottle of ink for 12 cents at another store. How 
much did he have after each purchase? (ss) 

33. Joe gathered 78 nuts. He kept 33 for him- 
self and divided the rest equally among 3 friends. 
How many nuts did each friend get? (sd) 

34. Of 32 children in a grade all but 6 brought 
2 cents apiece for Memorial Day flowers. How 
much did the grade contribute? (sm) 

35. How many inches high is a giant who is 7 
feet and 9 inches high? (ma) 

36. When Margaret was sick she weighed only 
54% pounds, but she gained an ounce a day for 
48 days. How much did she then weigh? (da) 

37. Farmer Jones poured 14 quarts of milk in- 
to a 10-gallon can. How many quarts did the can 
lack of being full? (ms) 

38. There were 36 children in a grade and 3 
less than half the grade attended a picnic. How 
many attended the picnic? (ds) 

39. Tom worked 3 hours a day for 12 days at 
20 cents an hour. How much did he earn? (mm) 

40. A grocer sold one day 20 cans of pepper, 
each containing 4 ounces. How many pounds of 
pepper did he sell? (md) 

41. The 2 yards of cloth for Mary’s dress cost 
64 cents. The same kind of cloth used for her 
older sister’s dress cost 96 cents. How many 
yards were used for her older sister’s dress? (dd) 

42. In the spelling test the girls missed 18 
words, and the boys missed 5 more than the girls. 
How many words did the whole class miss? (aa) 

43. Mr. White had 32 quarts of milk in each of 
two 40-quart cans. He filled one can by pouring 
milk from the other can into it. How many 
quarts were then in each can? (ss) 

44, Jane’s mother bought Jane a coat for 
$12.50 and a hat for $4.50. She gave the mer- 
chant a $20 bill. How much change did she re- 
ceive? (as) 

45. George gathered 38 eggs one day and 34 
the next. How many dozen did he gather? (ad) 

46. Harry lacks 13 inches of being as tall as 
his father, whose height is 69 inches, but he is 4 
inches taller than his brother Charles. How tall 
are Harry and Charles? (ss) 

47. At a grade picnic each of 30 children ate 4 
dish of ice cream costing 8 cents and a sandwich 
costing 4 cents. What was the entire cost of the 
food? (am) 

48. Fred bought cherries on the tree for 7 
cents a pound. He picked 50 pounds and sold 
them at 11 cents a pound. How much did he 
earn? (sm) 

49. Will spent 7 weeks and 6 days at his uncle’s 
home in the country. How many days was he 
there? (ma) 

50. Jack bought a secondhand crystal radio set 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Peck and Bushel Crates 


By FRANK I. 


PECK and bushel crates are very useful 
articles and boys will enjoy making 
them. Their construction requires but few 
tools and affords much practice in sawing 
and nailing. 

The material needed for making a crate is 
common builders lath and four corner posts 
and two bottom pieces the dimensions of 
which are given below. The lath is obtain- 
able in a bundle of a size convenient for use 
in the school or home shop. The price for a 
bundle varies from fifteen cents for the 
cheapest quality to over fifty cents for the 
best grades. 

As a crate requires many pieces of equal 
length, a mitre box will greatly aid the 
worker.. The mitre box is made by nailing 
three pieces of board together in the form 
of a trough (see drawing in upper left-hand 


corner). Grooves called saw kerfs are made 
across the upright sides of the trough and 
the saw fits into these and is guided by them. 

For the peck measure, twenty-one pieces 
of lath 10% inches long are needed. From 
the saw kerf measure in the mitre box a dis- 
tance of 10'% inches and mark it by driving 
a nail into the bottom of the box. This nail 
acts as a stop. Now place the lath in the 
box and saw one end square; move the 
square end along in the box until it strikes 
the stop, and saw again. Continue this 
operation and all the pieces will be exactly 
the same length. 

Make four corner posts one inch square 
and eight inches long and for the bottom cut 
two pieces 1 inch by 1 inch by 8% inches. 
Chamfer the corner posts and bottom pieces 
as shown in the drawing. 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


Begin assembling by nailing strips to the 
corner posts as shown at Fig. 2. Fig. 1 
shows the bottom for a bushel crate. The 
bottom for the peck size will look the same 
only it will have fewer slats. Make the bot- 
tom section and fill in the other four end 
slats. Nail the bottom in place by driving 
sixpenny finishing nails through the corner 
posts into the ends of the- bottom pieces. 
Complete by nailing the side slats in place. 

A crate is seldom finished with paint or 
stain but if the peck crate is well made it 
might be painted or stained as it may often 
find its way into the kitchen. 

The bushel crate is made in the same way 
as the peck crate but the slats are not ail the 
same length. For the dimensions for the 
bushel size, see the drawing in the lower 
right-hand corner. 
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“MARCH OF THE LITTLE LEAD SOLDIERS” 


By 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


ERE is a note for Miss Golden,” 
Mother said when Jessie was ready 
for school. “I am asking her to 
have supper with us to-morrow, 
and shall want her to spend the evening 
here, also. I know that we shall enjoy her 
visit.” 
exclaimed Jessie, as she 


“May I ask 


“T am so glad!” 
tucked the note into her pocket. 
Jamie to come, too?” 


“Of course, you may,” Mother answered. 














The next evening, Jessie and Jamie sat 
beside Miss Golden, their teacher, while 
she told them the story of the Little Lead 
Soldiers. 

“Just before bedtime,” Miss Golden be- 
gan, “‘a little boy sat on the floor beside his 
daddy’s chair. He was playing with his 
little lead soldiers. He took them all out of 
the shiny new box and counted, ‘One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven ——.’ He counted 
them all. There were twenty-four, and a 
trumpeter, a drummer, and a fifer besides. 

“The little boy stood them all up in rows. 
How straight they were! They looked al- 
most as if they could really march. How- 
ever, the little boy knew that they were 
only little lead soldiers, so, of course, they 
could not march. 

“He took the trumpeter, the drummer, 
and the fifer up in his hands, and set them 
on his knee. What a wonderful horn the 
trumpeter had! The little boy wanted to 
hear it but it was only a little lead horn, so, 
of course, it could not make a sound. 

“Because the drummer held his sticks so 
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well, the little boy was sure that he knew 
how to make a wonderful drum-roll. He 
was only a little lead drummer, however, 
so, of course, he could not make a real roll. 

“The fifer stood up so proudly that the 
little boy was sure he could really play. 
The little boy wished very much that he 
could hear the trumpeter, the drummer, and 
the fifer play. He leaned his head against 
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his daddy’s chair and looked at his twenty- 
four soldiers. How shiny their boots were! 
Surely, those feet could keep time. He 
could almost see them stepping off—left, 
right, left, right. 

“Suddenly, the trumpeter sprang to the 
floor and blew a call. It was so loud and 
clear that the little boy thought he must be 
dreaming. In an instant, however, there 
was an echo, so, of course, he knew that it 
was not a dream. That very minute the 
drummer gave a roll with his sticks, and 
then every little lead soldier began mark- 


ing time—left, right, left, right, left, right. 

“The little boy caught his breath. Would 
they march? Then, wonder of wonders, 
the fifer began to play, and the whole com- 
pany moved forward. How well they 
marched! Not one little foot was out of 
step. 

“Just as they came to the edge of the 
rug, the drummer gave a roll, and in perfect 
time the soldiers turned about face, and 
marched back. Left, right, left, right, left, 
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right. Every one of the soldiers marched 
exactly with the music. Back and forth 
across the rug they went. They wheeled 
and turned, always in perfect rows, with 
the trumpeter, the drummer, and the fifer 
leading them. 

“Then a strange thing happened. They 
wheeled and came right up the rug toward 
the little boy. They came nearer and near- 
er! They grew larger and larger! Now 
they were real soldiers! How loud the 
trumpeter called! The little boy thought 
that they would march right over him. He 
was so amazed that he could not even call 
to Daddy to move his chair. 

“Just as they reached him, the trumpeter 
and the drummer and the fifer stepped 
aside and all the soldiers stood, marking 
time—left, right, left, right, left, right. As 
they stood there, they grew smaller and 
smaller, until they were just little lead sol- 
diers again. 

“All at once they began to spring into the 
box. They went in one at a time, each with 
a quick little jump. The little boy counted, 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


UTAH: THE SEGO LILY 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


"(HE beautiful sego lily so endeared itself When the pioneers of the Mormon church landscape, but also furnished the settlers 
to the early settlers of the state of Utah fought their way across the western plains with edible bulbs during the first hard 











ight that it is quite natural to find this plant and settled in what is now Utah, the sego months of their existence. The roots of this 
al d adopted as Utah’s state flower. lily not only helped to brighten the spring (Continued on page 86) 
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Arabian Desert 


HE people of the 
have a mode of living that is pecul- 
iarly their own, although they are 
by no means an uncivilized race. The 
Arab is fierce and cruel, but also courageous 


and hospitable. His word once given, he 
scorns to break it. He is passionately fond 
of poetry, very quick-witted, and capable of 
performing extraordinary feats of labor. 

Tents of the Arabs— 

The nomads of the Arabian Desert live in 
tents. They must wander from place to 
place with their herds, in search of new 
pasture, and it is necessary that they live in 
a dwelling that can be folded up and easily 
carried. Their tents are long and narrow, 

and have been compared to the hull of a ship 
turned upside down. They vary in size ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner and the 
number in the family. They are usually 
about twenty-five feet long and ten feet 
broad. The center is about seven feet high 
and the sides about five feet high. This 
gives a slope to throw off the rain if neces- 
sary, and also gives a large air space inside, 
which makes it much cooler. The tents are 
usually held up by nine poles, three in the 
center and three on each side. The water- 
proof cover or roof is made of a thick felt 
of goats’ hair, usually black, but sometimes 
in stripes of black and white. Around the 
sides is stretched a coarser covering. 

The tents are divided into two rooms by 
a partition woven from white wool. One 
room is for the women, the other for the 
men. In the men’s apartment the sacks and 
camel bags are heaped against the middle 
post. The men sit on the ground, reclining 
against the packsaddles of the camels. 
Swords, guns, and knives hang on the walls. 
The cooking utensils and other possessions 
of the owner are piled in the women’s apart- 
ment, which is so crowded that it is much 
less comfortable than that of the men. The 
tent is left open to the east, and the sides can 
easily be lifted to let in the air. 

Permanent settlements— 

The people in the permanent villages have 
houses made of sun-dried brick. The town 
from a distance looks like a large dust heap 
in the center of a bright green ring of gar- 
dens. The houses are always built close to- 
gether with the fields out beyond. The 
bricks of sun-dried mud help to keep out 
the heat. The windows are small and nar- 
row, for the protection and exclusion of the 


women. The houses are usually two stories 
high, and there are never any windows on 
the first floor. If there were, there would be 
no privacy, for the houses are built right on 
the street. The roofs are flat and supported 
by palm rafters. Flat roofs are more easily 
built and allow more space in the room. In 
the center of each house is an unroofed court, 
where the women go after their work. The 
houses contain but little furniture. There 
are cushions, and usually one small table 
holding the coffee pot and the pipes. Guns 
are displayed on the walls. We see rugs, 
tapestry, and pottery among the wealthier 
classes. 

The streets of these permanent villages 
are very narrow. At one end of the princi- 
pal street we find the mosque, and at the 
other end all the shops. The shops are 
nothing but rickety little wooden booths, 
thatched with palm leaves. They are very 
dingy and dirty, but they contain many won- 
derful and curious things. There are great 
strings of red, pink, and white coral, found 
on the rocks of the Red Sea. There are or- 
naments and jewelry made of mother-of- 
pearl, and many strange weapons, whose 
handles are inlaid with pieces of glittering 
shell. At the very end of the street are 
children weaving baskets. 

Arabian food and costume— 

Food in the desert is scarce, and the peo- 
ple often live on two meals a day. It is said 


























that one European meal will make six for 
an Arab. An open fire serves for the cook- 
ing of the meal; the family squat around 
on the ground and eat with their fingers. 
The father eats first; when he has finished, 
the mother and children take what he has 
left. Cereals such as millet, wheat; and bar- 
ley are grown in the oases. Hard cakes are 
made from these grains, and used as bread. 
We also find some fresh vegetables grown 
in the oases. Arabs are very fond of onions, 
radishes, and lettuce. Dates form an im- 
portant part of their diet. They have plenty 
of butter and cheese, made from goat and 
camel milk. Occasionally they have goat or 
camel meat. They drink a great deal of cof- 
fee and always serve it to their guests. 

Arabia has its national costume. The men 
wear long loose white gowns that are easy 
to wrap around them. These tunics are held 
in place by a girdle, sometimes of leather 
and sometimes of a brightly colored piece 
of cloth. They wear turbans on their heads. 
These resemble handkerchiefs and are held 
on by a band of twisted black hair. Turbans 
are a protection from the heat, and more 
practical than hats in a country where 
there is so much wind. Over the gown or 
tunic, when the cool of the night comes on, 
the Arab wears a loose cloak, often of cot- 
ton. A man may have three or four, and as 
it grows cooler, put on one after another. 
In the morning, as it grows warmer, he re- 
moves them one at a time. Sandals are worn 
to protect the feet. 

The women wear gowns much like those 
of the men. They wrap their heads with 
pieces of blue cloth long enough to trail 6n 
the ground. Though they do not hide their 
faces, they think it immodest to let their 
black hair be seen. The young women have 
very pleasant faces, and when they smile 
their pearly white teeth gleam between their 
parted lips. The women adorn themselves 
with a great deal of jewelry. This is the 
best way they have of displaying their 
wealth. They wear bracelets, anklets, neck- 
laces, rings, and beads. 

Children of the desert— 

Both girls and boys of the desert go to 
school. Their schoolhouse is a low shed 
made of palm branches. They sing out their 
lessons at the tops of their voices, while the 
schoolmistress sits outside sewing. The 
Koran is the only book they use. The boys 

(Continued on page 83) 
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What Happened in a Kitchen 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Two little boys and their sister decided to cook something for Thanks- 
giving. Their mother gave them some dough and pans and they were 
talking about what to make when the Artist Elf came along and gave them 

















some good ideas. Here they are: 
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If something good 
You'd like to do, 

Just take these circles 
I give you. 


You take an oval, 

Two circles round, 
Then side by side 

You lay them down. 


ocerroce 
0 a 


Ovals and circles 
You use, too, 

But something else 
We'll make for you. 





The small one here, 
The big one there, 

Some legs and arms, 
Some eyes and hair, 





A tail, two legs, 
A tusk, an ear, 
A curly trunk— 
What have we here? 


His back is curly, 

His clothes are white, 
He nibbles grass 

From morn till night. 





A mouth and nose, 
As fast as you can, 

And there you have 
A gingerbread man. 





Why, sure enough 
If this you'll do, 
An elephant 
Will run at you. 


f j 


If these few lines 
In mind you'll keep, 
You'll have before you 
This fat sheep. 
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Chicago: Where Education Has a Civic Motive 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 





The Play House 


N a previous article I stated that the slogan 
of the Chicago schools is, “School is for 
service, not for self.” I found this idea ex- 
emplified in one school at which I stopped 

to thank a kindergarten teacher for co-operating 
with a photographer in order that other teachers 
might profit by seeing her unusual playhouse. 
She handed me a thoughtfully written history of 
that unit of work. I quote, in part: 


How THE PLAYHOUSE WAs BUILT 


To meet the natural instinct of the child to play 
house, we decided to build a playhouse. After dis- 
cussing the subject with the children, we agreed 
that our spacious kindergarten could accommodate 
one approximately nine feet square. 

We began making a collection of wooden boxes, 
small tools, saws, hammers, nails, sandpaper, and 
paint. 

Our first step was the making of the furniture. 
Suggestions were obtained from the children as to 
ways of converting the boxes into furniture. Tak- 
ing the boxes apart, when necessary, and sawing 
the heavy wood proved too difficult for the unde- 
veloped muscles of our five-year-old children, and 
so we found two fifth-grade boys who were eager 
to help us for ten or fifteen minutes at noon and 
before school. 

With boxes of all sizes and shapes, it was easy 
to choose just the type that was suitable for a chair, 
a davenport, table, bed, or dresser. With the addi- 
tion of a piece or more of wood nailed to the box 
foundation, our boxes were transformed into famil- 
iar objects. 

We had made only a few pieces of furniture when 
the children began bringing contributions for mak- 
ing the house more homelike: dishes, cooking uten- 
sils, a telephone, etc. These things in turn created 
new problems in the making of furniture. We had, 
then, to devise a telephone stand, cabinets for din- 
ing room and kitchen, bookshelves for the living 
room, and a wardrobe for the bedroom. The tiny 
hooks in the wardrobe, and the inverted hooks for 
the faucets on the kitchen sink, were a source of de- 
light to the children. 

A fence-like framework was made to separate 
the various rooms in the house, and openings were 
left for doorways. 

The children then painted the playhouse, as well 
as the furniture, and the soft light green paint with 
yellow trimmings transformed it into a thing of 
beauty. They are still making contributions to the 
little house, and every day I find a group of busy 
workers there, sweeping the floor with a broom or 
running the carpet sweeper. Some of the children 


play with their dolls there, others enjoy a tea-party 
in the dining room, while still others prefer reading 
a book or magazine in the living room. 

Very often in an informal way the opportunity 
presents itself to make suggestions in regard to 
table manners, polite use of the telephone, good 
housekeeping, etc. 


A 1B SILENT-READING LESSON 


Silent reading preponderates over oral reading 
in the Chicago schools. How this can be made 
vibrant with interest, can be given the so-neces- 
sary thought test even as the lesson proceeds, and 
can secure the action so advisable with the very 
young, was excellently illustrated in a lesson 
which I observed. The children taking part in it 
had been in school only four months. 

Upon a table before the class circle stood an 
empty doll house. In the commodious drawers of 
a table were the furnishings. Without a spoken 
word the house was furnished. The children fur- 
nished it, in turn, by obeying the directions upon 
flash cards which the teacher held up. There 
were probably forty or fifty of these printed 
cards. The diction on them rather goes to prove 
that the child masters the long word as easily as 
the short one if it has the appeal of interest. I 
made note of some of the printed directions: 


Set the fernery near the window in the. living 
room. 

Put the tea wagon into the dining room. 

Put two chairs into the kitchen. 

Place the ice box near the kitchen wall. 

Set the kitchen cabinet against the wall. 

Place the rocking chair by the bedroom window. 

Get the table and put it into the living room. 

Move the radio cabinet across the room. 

Put the candlesticks on the fireplace. 

Wash the linoleum. 

Dust the furniture in the kitchen. 

Put a lamp on the table in the bedroom. 


These directions were carried out with delight, 
with lightning-like response, and a mistake was 
caught up instantly by the other children. Could 
they—the thought would come into my head— 
could they have had the exercise so frequently 
that they had memorized each card? As if in an- 
swer to my question, the teacher proceeded to the 
next step in the lesson. She pointed to groups 
of words in various sentences to form one new 
command. Thus: She pointed to the word, Place, 
on one card; the table, on another; in the middle, 


on a third; of the kitchen, on a fourth. And 
every child in the class was straining to be al- 
lowed to place the table in the middle of the 
kitchen! 

This interesting unit of work had its begin- 
ning, of course, in associating the object with its 
written name: the table, with the object; in 
teaching verbs by performing the action, show- 
ing the written word as an object was placed or 
moved; and phrases of description, such as in the 
middle, were learned, as a little unit, when some 
object was so placed. 

Do not think this comprised all of the reading 


activities of this remarkable class. They had 
read half a dozen primers besides! How can it 
be done? Interest! 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Something different; something new; some- 
thing to get results in a more interesting way! 
We teachers are looking for it, always. I found it 
in a rather breath-taking experience when I 
walked into a certain eighth grade where, unique- 
ly, no two children of the fifty were doing the 
same thing at the same time; where all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum were being taught at 
once, with no two pupils studying the same topic 
of the same subject; where, instead of a score of 
questions being answered during a _ recitation 
period, a thousand questions were being an- 
swered daily; where one child, instead of recit- 
ing upon one topic, recited upon a score of top- 
ics; where there was no problem of discipline, 
for there was no chance for idleness since the 
bright child need not wait for the slower one 
when he mastered a unit of work but could go on 
with a new one immediately; where there was 
dead earnestness of purpose, for one hundred per 
cent was required of every child in every subject; 
where the work of each child was checked imme- 
diately, by pupil clerks; where, astoundingly, the 
teacher looked on at the educative process. And 
well she deserved to! She had given all of her 
time, all summer, in order to realize this moment. 

It was during this time that she had worked 
out sets of questions in all subjects. These ques- 
tions were of such nature that the child in an- 
swering them must indicate, absolutely, his 
knowledge of the subject. And the ability to an- 
swer all the questions of a set would indicate the 
child’s mastery of the subject treated therein. 
To give a very simple illustration, one of the 
questions I observed in a set of grammar ques- 
tions was, approximately: “Which of these two 
verbs, sit, set, should be used in the following 
sentence: the glass on the table.” When 
this set of questions was turned in to the pupil 
checker, he corrected by a mechanical device: & 
cardboard cover duplicate in size to, the paper 
containing the questions. A rectangular space 
was cut out of the cover so that, when it was 
exactly fitted over the paper, the answer the child 
had written appeared in the blank space. On the 
cover beside the blank space was printed the cor- 
rect word. The checker had but to compare the 
two words side by side. If every answer appear- 
ing in these blank spaces checked with the printed 
word beside them, the child was given a new set 
of questions. 

To answer some of the questions in history and 
geography required little less than research 
work, and sent the child delving into reference 
books. 

To witness the beginnings of this system of 
teaching, I was taken to the first grade where 
children were given envelopes which contained 
small pictures, as of carpenter, woodpecker, knife, 
spoon, money; the printed words on small pieces 
of cardboard; and a desk chart. The child must 
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match the picture and the word in his desk chart. 
In a class slightly more advanced, the envelope 
contained a list of questions: “Frank went to the 
farm. What animals did he see there? What 
things can you think of that are made of wood?” 
The answers to these questions were in another 
envelope. The child must find and place the cor- 
rect answer after each question. 

There were one hundred of these projects in a 
file on the teacher’s desk. The file bore the label: 
“Projects in Silent Reading. Arranged for Indi- 
vidual Study. By James McDade. Plymouth 
Press, Chicago.” The system included individual 
record cards upon which a child is given credit 
when he finishes a project. He must complete 
all of them. 

Speed is also an element in these tests. A fast 
child is allowed thirty seconds for twenty written 
responses, a medium child forty-five seconds, and 
a slow child sixty seconds. Individual records 
are kept, and one hundred per cent is required of 
each child. 

All individualized work, in all grades, is but a 
check on what has been presented and developed 
previously. Teachers employing the method are 
enthusiastic exponents of it. It makes for indi- 
vidual effort, for individual attainment, they 
claim, and yet it matches pupils against one an- 
other. It makes for independence, teaches the 
child that there is no alibi for inaccuracy, and in- 
stills in his mind, before he is turned out into the 
world to discover it, that it is by results that we 
are judged. It is a straining toward the ideals 
of the Chicago schools—the making of citizens of 
one-hundred-per-cent efficiency. 

This individualized work is all written, of 
course. Any apprehension lest these children 
were missing the value of class recitation was 
removed when I visited a sixth-grade reading 
class, a socialized recitation in which a pupil 
chairman took charge, where in the making of an 
outline to bring out the high lights of the day’s 
lesson, there was extraordinary freedom and co- 
operation on the part of all members of the class; 
dignity, and ease of expression. 

I heard the principal of this school and the 
originator of this system of instruction, explain 
to a group of visiting teachers how they might 
work out a project in individualized spelling: 

Dictate, at the first of the year, all the words to 
be mastered by that grade during the year. Check 
all the misspelled words on each child’s paper. 

With the words which he could spell correctly at 
the start, the pupil need not bother. He needs only 
the misspelled ones before him—and these are to be 
conquered. Each child will be struggling with his 
own personal problem. 

To make sure that he has mastered these groups, 
give four tests, a month apart, on each group. 





EXPRESSION THROUGH HANDWORK 


Schools, in a system where individualism is 
not curbed, have, I find, outstanding qualities of 
character, like persons. I recall one school in 
Chicago and think, “Thoroughbred”; another and 
think, “No alibi”; a third and think, “Altruism.” 
And the memory of another school suggests to 
me how the ability to stand on one’s feet can be 
acquired through the use of one’s hands. Different 
ways, all these, of realizing the ideal of service. 

In the school where expression is taught 
through handwork, I saw a large room filled with 
looms at which girls were busy weaving rugs of 
surprising intricacy of pattern and beauty. There 
was self-reliance in every skilled movement. I 
visited a room of noisy printing presses. Here, 
businesslike boys become masters of a trade by 
the time they have finished eighth grade. I men- 
tioned, in the office of this building, being inter- 
ested in their hand and art work, and, as if by 
magic, the room seemed filled with specimens 
from all grades. The teachers brought them in. 
They had them in plenty. There were posters 
which told of every community-service project; 
booklets on many subjects, illustrated by draw- 
ings or tearings; greeting cards; blue prints: 
examples of writing lessons. Incidentally I ob- 
served that the writing of the children in this 
school where handwork is stressed was above the 
average. 

The thing which struck me most forcibly was 
the co-operation involved in much of the exhibi- 
tion which I saw, the unity of purpose of all 
these grades of pupils, the pulling together for 
the good of their own little world. There was a 
monthly paper printed, of general interest. Most 
attractive booklets were brought out by the 
united efforts of several grades. One of these, 
entitled The Oak Tree, was a story of the habits 
and nature and uses of the oak. Another, Frisky, 
the Squirrel, recorded a comprehensive study of 
the squirrel; a third, Farm Tales for Tiny Tots, 
contained ten interesting little stories about 
farm animals. These booklets had heavy paper 
covers illustrated in colors. The pages were 
printed in large type, and each page had one col- 
ored illustration. The text was the result of 
group reading lessons in the first grade. For the 
illustrations cuttings or tearings made by one of 
the lower grades were outlined by the sixth grade 
on linoleum Which was fastened to wooden blocks. 
The linoleum was'then so cut away as to leave 
only the outline. The art side of the project, the 
coloring of the blocks and the block printing, was 
done by the seventh grade. The printing of the 
text was done by the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, 
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CHRISTMAS CIvic ACTIVITIES 


At Christmas time the Chicago children are 
led to feel civic responsibility for the needy. 
Dolls are dressed for children in hospitals, toys 
are brought from home or made in school for dis- 
tribution in charitable institutions or impover- 
ished private homes. 

One third grade which I visited had looked 
after a family of eight. They had secured the 
names and ages of its members, and had tried to 
make each gift personally suitable. The room 
had contributed thirty-two dollars in money, had 
budgeted its funds, and purchased toys for the 
younger members, a book for a seven-year-old 
boy, articles of clothing for the parents, a turkey 
and other food. 

In one first grade, contributions had been made 
in the form of food staples. To avoid a hodge- 
podge the teacher had suggested a sugar day, at 
which time each child brought all he could of 
that article; a flour day; a potato day; etc. 

At Christmas time merchants have requested, 
and secured, the co-operation of the schools in 
preventing the molesting of displays or rows of 
Christmas trees outside their places of business. 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Another unique civic project undertaken by 
the city schools is the attempt to train the public 
in the proper method of addressing letters and 
wrapping and addressing packages. This is cor- 
related with the regular work in penmanship, 
arithmetic, and art. Especially around Christ- 
mas time is the subject stressed, and children are 
urged to take into their homes and communities 
information as to how mail should be prepared 
in order to save time and waste in post offices at 
this rush season. I saw posters setting forth 
details regarding neat wrapping, safe tying, the 
address, the return address, the weighing, and 
the correct placing of stamps. This service last 
year occasioned a letter from the assistant post- 
master-general thanking the schools of Chicago 
for the wonderful work they were doing in edu- 
cating the people in essential postal matters. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


It was my privilege to listen to part of a lecture 
by Mr. Dudley Grant Hays, director of Visual 
Instruction. During the lecture he showed the 
Yale historical films, which are photoplays 
based on the series of books called “The Chron- 
icles of America,” compiled by the faculty 
of Yale and published by the Yale University 
Press. Here was the history of our early settlers 
vitalized, their life reproduced, beautifully and 
accurately, on the screen, together with the verb- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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History and Geography in Intermediate Grades—III 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL—PROBLEMS INITIATED BY FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS 


By JESSIE L. DUBOC 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 


N THE first article of this series there was 
a discussion of the objectives in the teaching 
of geography and history in the intermedi- 
ate grades, the characteristics of children 
of that age, and the crucial need for a type of 
classroom procedure that will give each child an 
opportunity for active participation during class 
periods. Some of the most important activities 


which should be a part of the school experience 
of children of the intermediate grades are listed 
in the second article, which describes a few of the 
activities of a fourth grade in the study of the 
Vikings. 





d 


Northwestern Spain 


The following activities in the study of Spain 
and Portugal were carried on by the children of 
grade five-B (first half of grade five) in the 
Training School of the State Normal College, 
Dillon, Montana, under the supervision of Miss 
Effa E, Judd, Training Instructor. Spain and 
Portugal are used here only as an illustration of 
what may be done to advantage with any topic in 
geography or history in grade five. Success will 
depend upon the ability of the teacher to (1) 
stimulate a wholesome curiosity on the part of 
the children concerning a people or region, (2) 
secure the initiating of many problems by the 
children, (3) help each child to build up a tech- 
nique for interpreting geographical or historical 
data, (4) furnish the necessary tools and mate- 
rials with which to work, in so far as they cannot 
be discovered or created by the children, (5) fur- 
nish abundant opportunity for creative work 
which aids in the solution of the problem at 
hand, (6) secure the children’s interest in im- 
proving their products and constantly checking 
on their judgments, and (7) so manipulate the 
daily program as to permit of considerable flex- 
ibility in the periods devoted to class discussions, 
study, and assignments. 


THE STIMULUS 


These two types of material were used as a 
means of stimulating a keen interest in the coun- 
tries to be studied, and also as a means of secur- 
ing problems initiated by the children: 

1. Pictures of Spanish and Portuguese life. 

2. Striking statements concerning Spain and 
Portugal. 


Map Study and Experiment to Show the Cause of Rain in 


The child’s aim was to enjoy the pictures and 
the informal conversation with his classmates, in 
which there was a very free discussion as to 
what kind of countries Spain and Portugal must 
be. 

The following pictures were used: 

1. Keystone views, Nos. 674-695; Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa. 

2. The National Geographic Magazine: Vol. 
34, No. 6 (December, 1918) ; Vol. 41, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1922); Vol. 42, No. 5 (November, 1922) ; 
Vol. 46, No. 2 (August, 1924). 

3. Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, Vols. 1, 7, 
and 8. 

4. Pictures cut from 
several of the recent ge- 
ographical readers. 

5. A few pictures 
showing modern farm 
machinery, modern 
means of irrigation, and 
city water supply. 

6. Additional pictures 
furnished by the chil- 
dren or teacher, which 
were secured from mag- 
azines, advertisements, 
and folders of steam- 
ship lines. 

A list of nearly fifty 
striking statements con- 
cerning Spain and Por- 
tugal was given to the 
children. The following 
are typical: 

1. A lark which flies 
into Castile must carry 
its food with it. 

2. “Its sleep of cen- 


a a | 





turies” refers to Spain. 

3. Madrid is an ice house three months of the 
winter and a furnace the rest of the time. 

4. Nearly every family in southern Spain 
keeps a small barrel of pickled olives on hand. 

5. Many date palm trees grow in Spain. The 
Arabs used to say: “The date palm, the queen of 
trees, must have her feet in running water and 
her head in the burning sky.” 

6. We often see don- 
keys so covered with hay 
that their loads seem to 
be walking off on four 
legs. 

7. Nearly one-half of 
the people of Spain can- 
not read or write. 

8. Many Spanish farm- 
ers use wooden plows 
and short-handled hoes. 
Their products are trans- 
ported by means of oxen 
or mules. 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 
MADE BY THE CHILDREN 
Wuich LED TO PROB- 
LEMS INITIATED 
BY THEM 
The teacher permitted 
the children to express 
themselves freely, and 


no attempt was made to 
modify what they said. 


The following are typical comments made by the 
children as they looked at the pictures or read the 
statements. Each remark was made by a differ- 
ent child. 


1. Picture of an old Roman aqueduct near 
Segovia. 

We don’t have any buildings like that here, 

The Spanish people have queer bridges. 

I don’t see how it could be a bridge because 
there isn’t any water running through it and the 
town is close to it. If water ran through it, the 
people would drown. 

2. Picture of Vizcaya Bridge. 

They have a kind of corral on which boats 
are anchored. (The pupil could not think of the 
words wharf or harbor, or else he did not know 
them.) 


3. Picture of a woman carrying a basket of 

chickens on her head. 

The people work very hard. 

How can she keep the basket from falling 
off her head? 

Perhaps the people have flat heads. 

No! They have heads like ours. 

Perhaps she has some way of fastening it 
on her head. 

4. Picture of a gypsy scene and another of a 
cafe. 

Spanish people are gay. 

They like to wear bright clothes. 
They like to dance. 

They like music. 

5. Picture of a goatherd with his flock. 

The goatherd does not dress like our sheep- 
herders. 
There must be lots of sheep in Spain. 

6. Picture of women at a public fountain filling 
their water kegs with water, and another picture 
showing women carrying earthen jars of water 
under their arms. 

Why do they have to go to a public fountain 
for water? 

Why do they carry it in jars? 

Spanish women must be strong. 

Don’t they have water near their homes? 

Perhaps there isn’t any river near them. 


(Continued on page 87) 





A Member of Group I Is Comparing the Rivers of Spain in Length with 
Four of the Rivers of the United States 
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Trees in Winter 


By F. L. DUMOND 





Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


REES are the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in the winter landscape. Dur- 
ing this season their precious life 
processes, from the tiniest rootlet to 

the smallest twig, are safely protected be- 
neath a layer of bark. Within the buds, 
which were fully formed before the end of 
the growing season, the tiny leaves are com- 
pactly rolled, awaiting the coming of spring. 
Then they will expand, throw off their pro- 
tecting layer of scales, unfold, and begin 
their function of manufacturing food. In 
winter the trees breathe through pores in 
the bark, called lenticels. Surplus food, 
which was manufactured the summer before, 
is stored in the woody tissues. Firmly and 
deeply rooted in the soil, the trees stand 
erect, conserving their energies for the 
growing season which will ultimately come. 

From afar one can see the leafless crowns 
of the deciduous trees tracing their outlines 
against the sky. How characteristic they 
are in appearance, even when shorn of their 
foliage! The personality of the tree is laid 
bare. The vaselike form of the elm ex- 
presses grace and resilience; the large- 
boled, massive oak is the embodiment of age 
and virility ; the slim-trunked, stout-twigged 
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The Elm Adds Grace and Beauty to the 
Landscape 


hickory shows an abundance of strength to 
Withstand the might of the wintry blasts; 
the smooth, gray-barked, slender-budded 
beech signifies immaculateness; and the 
broad-crowned maple denotes optimism and 
contentment. 

Intermixed with the deciduous trees are 
the green-robed, straight-stemmed conifers 
—the pines, hemlocks, spruces, firs, and 
cedars—crowding close as if to shelter their 
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Twigs of Red Oak and White Ash, Showing 
Alternate and Opposite Branching 


less fortunate neighbors from the cold. 
They are for the most part tolerant of shade, 
and hence are able to grow beneath the 
dense summer crowns of their taller de- 
ciduous companions. 

Despite the fact that most of our trees 
have no leaves in winter, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to identify them. The 
beginner must have, however, some knowl- 
edge concerning the winter characteristics 
to be observed. Peculiarities of shape, bark, 
buds, fruits, leaf scars, and method of 
branching furnish an abundance of indica- 
tions to one who is interested in trees. 

Procure twigs from a few common trees 
and note that the buds are arranged alter- 
nately along the sides on some, while on 
others they are in pairs. When these buds 
develop, the branches resulting therefrom 
will be either alternate or opposite. It must 
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A Red Oak Log Showing Forty-two Annual 
Rings 


be kept in mind, however, that something 
may happen to destroy some of these buds, 
so that on a tree which has opposite branch- 
ing, twigs and branches will not occur op- 
posite in every case. Below each bud is a 
scar where the stalk of the leaf was attached 
to the twig. The dots in the leaf scar indi- 
cate the ends of the vascular bundles, 
through which sap flowed into the leaf. 
There is wide divergence in the size, color, 
and shape of buds, in the shape of leaf scars, 
and in the number and arrangement of the 
bundle scars within the leaf scars. All these 
characteristics serve to aid one in deter- 
mining the species of the tree. 


THE DECIDUOUS TREES 


Deciduous trees may be classified in two 
groups: those which have opposite twigs, 
and those which have alternate twigs. This 
is the first characteristic to note when try- 
ing to identify a species. Only the catalpas, 
maples, ashes, dogwoods, and buckeyes have 
opposite branching. The buckeyes, includ- 
ing the horse-chestnut, can readily be told 
from the others by the large sticky buds and 
thick twigs. The opposite branching of the 












The Symmetrical Crown of a Colorado Blue 
Spruce 


catalpa is very noticeable; it has large leaf 
scars, while the buds are very small. 

The maples have three bundle scars, while 
the ashes have many, arranged like a U. 
The buds of the maples are smooth; those 
of the ashes are hairy. The buds of the 
hard maples are brown and pointed; of the 
red maple, red; of the sycamore maple, 
green. The terminal buds of the soft maple 
are one-quarter inch long, or about twice 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Picture Study—“*Fog Warning” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


INSLOW HOMER, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest painters, was born 
in Boston in 1836. His mother 
belonged to an old and highly 

esteemed Massachusetts family, while his 
father, Charles Homer, was a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Captain John Homer, 
who, two centuries before, had distinguished 
himself for his daring. It seems significant 
that Homer should have come of seafaring 
stock, since much of his fame rests upon his 
paintings of the sea. 

When Winslow was six years old, the 
family moved to Cambridge. There he 
spent a happy, normal childhood, sharing in 
all the games and delights which the village 
offered. His talent for drawing was soon 
noticed by his father, who allowed him to 
work unhindered, and encouraged him in 
every possible way. 

At the age of nineteen, the boy entered a 
lithographer’s studio in Boston. This 
proved an excellent training school. He mas- 
tered the essentials of draftsmanship, and 
won some notice as a designer of title-pages 
for sheet music. After two or three years, 
however, Homer decided to devote himself 
entirely to his art, and rented a small studio 
in Boston. Success was slow, and he grad- 
ually realized his need for more training. 








Questions 


What is there in this picture to ex- 
plain its title? Does the fisherman 
seem to be afraid? Would you like to 
be out in the boat with him? Imagine 


what you would do. 


Where is the fisherman going? Do 
you think he will escape the fog? Has 
his day’s fishing been successful? 
What can you see in the boat that 
would help him in his work? 


How do we know in which way the 
wind is blowing? Has the artist used 
bright colors for painting the sea? 
Why? What is the brightest spot in 
the picture? Would you like it better 
if the sea were calm? 




















In 1859, therefore, he went to New York, 
where he studied under Frederick Rondel. 
The next year found him attending evening 
classes at the National Academy of Design 


and working with characteristic earnestness 
during the day. 

The outbreak of the Civil War suddenly 
offered Homer new and wider opportunities. 
Harper’s Weekly commissioned him to go to 
the front as special staff artist. Joining the 
first volunteers to cross the Potomac in 


1861, he went through the entire Peninsular [ 


Campaign. Whether in camp or on the 


| 





march, he found ample material for his pen- [| 


cil, and his war sketches are powerful, di- 
rect, and abounding in human interest. The 
same qualities appear in his studies of the 
negro, which he made a little later. 

In 1862 he first tried working in color, 
producing several canvases dealing with 
military subjects. His “Prisoners from the 
Front,” coming at the psychological moment, 
won instant favor, and in 1865 he was made 


a member of the National Academy of De- ; 


sign. At the close of the war, he found him- 
self with an established reputation, both in 
America and in Europe, where he traveled in 
1867. 

The next years were a period of wander- 
ing. His rural genre scenes show how well 
he knew both the Adirondacks and his own 
New England. In 1873 he visited for the 
first time the fishing village of Gloucester, 


(Continued on page 95) 








HIS picture, born of Winslow Homer’s 


“FOG WARNING” 








first years at Prout’s Neck, shows a fish- 

erman, alone in his dory, threatened by 
the approach of fog, that great menace of the 
sea. It seems to advance with the overpower- 
ing force of a mighty enemy. The sailboat, 
headquarters for the fishermen scattered about 
in their dories, is still to be seen in the distance, 
but soon it will be swallowed up in the fog 
bank and lost to view. 


We see the fisherman preparing for his race 
with the enemy. He is taking note of his 
chances against it, sniffing the air, and judging 
the wind to learn how swiftly it will drive on 
the rolling fog. We can easily imagine how, 
the next moment, he will bend to his oars with 


a long, steady pull. Only an artist who knew 
the sea could have given such heaving bulk to 
the waves, as they spill over into angry white- 
caps and set the boat to pitching. 


Winslow Homer has skillfully balanced his 
picture by setting the distant boat to the right, 
so that it would weigh down that portion of the 
composition. Then the two advancing points 
of the fog bank, bent in toward the middle of 
the picture, carry our eyes around to the bow of 
the boat, while the curved tail of the great 
white fish completes the circle. The fish and 
the crests of the waves are the only spots of 
light in the picture. Their lurid gleam seems 
only to emphasize the descending gloom of the 
fog in the background. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Fog Warning” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 


colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 24. 
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The Black-capped Chickadee 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERTLL 


A little bird is in the apple tree. 
It sings “‘Chick-a-dee, dee, dee.”’ 
It is telling its name. 

Its name is Chickadee. 

It wears a black cap. 

It wears a black bib. 

Its back and wings are gray. 





urtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Now the Chickadee is looking for 
something to eat. 

It looks in all the cracks of the 
bark. 

It almost stands on its head. 

It finds many insect eggs. 
Sometimes it eats two hundred 
insect eggs in one day. 
Chickadees stay in the North all 

winter. 
They like the snow. 
They do not mind the cold. 
They live here all the time. 





Vhoto by L. W. Brownell, ’aterson, N. J. 


When spring comes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chickadee build a nest. 

It is in a hollow tree. 

It is lined with grass. 

It is near the ground. 

Mrs. Chickadee lays some white 
ego's in the nest. 

Soon the eggs hatch. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Chickadee are 
very busy. 

They bring many insects. 


They are busy all day long, feeding 


their hungry children. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 89.) 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
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Cleaning Up for Tiny Town 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


NE Saturday afternoon Wolly Wog 
stood in his yard whistling and won- 
dering what he would do. Down the 
street came Billee Wig and Timmee 
Too. They glanced into the yard, but 

they did not see Wolly Wog because a tree hid him 

from their view. 

“Did you ever see such an untidy looking place?” 
asked Timmee Too. 

“That was a fine playhouse once, but look at it 
now,” said Billee Wig. 

“See the dead leaves and rubbish scattered all 
about,” Timmee Too continued. “I am glad that all 
Weensie Wees are not so careless.” 

“T shall keep my yard just as I please,” Wolly Wog 
muttered to himself. Then he squinted one eye and 
took a good look at the playhouse and yard. 

“What are you staring at?” asked Lolly Lo, his 
sister, who had just come out into the yard. “Is it 
at the roof of the playhouse?” 

Wolly Wog scowled and did not answer. 

“It is nearly off,” she continued, “and the piazza 
railing looks like a Weensie Wee with every other 
tooth out.” 

“That is your old doll’s mattress hanging over the 
railing, if I am not mistaken,” Wolly Wog said at 
last, “and your broken doll’s carriage in the middle 
of the path, and your—” 

“Yes, Wolly Wog,” Lolly 
Lo interrupted, “and your 
broken roller skate on the 
steps. Both of us have 
made the place untidy. 
Our neighbors, the Bumble 

















Boggles, are going to have company from Hoppety 
Grass town on Thanksgiving Day. What will they 
think of Tiny Town when they see this yard?” 

“Let us clean up,” cried Wolly Wog and Lolly Lo, 
collecting their scattered playthings. 

Wolly Wog went into the woodshed and came back 
with his hammer and saw, and some nails and strips 
of wood. He climbed up on the roof of the play- 
house and nailed the loose boards in place. Then he 
mended the piazza railing. 

Lolly Lo went into the kitchen and brought out a 
broom and a pail of hot water. She put on a big 
gingham apron. Then she went into the playhouse 
and swept it clean. She washed all of the windows, 
polishing them with a soft, clean cloth, and she 
dusted the furniture. 

“The playhouse needs a new coat of paint,” said 
Lolly Lo. 

Lolly Lo and Wolly Wog were very tired by this 
time. However, they went to the shop of Mr. K. 
Kerchunk, the bullfrog, and bought a can of lily-pad 
green paint and two tiny brushes. They worked 


-hard to finish painting the playhouse before dark. 


Just as they were putting on the last daub of paint, 
Mrs. Bumble Boggle, next door, raised a window of 
her house and called to Mr. Bumble Boggle, who was 
outside: “See, my dear, what a change has been 
made over there. I dreaded 
to have our Hoppety Grass 
friends see that old play- 
house and untidy yard, but 
now any Weensie Wee 
would be proud to live next 
door to such a tidy place.” 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE right kind of food alone will not keep 

our bodies in the best condition. We need 

exercise also. When the cold, chilly days 

of early winter come, we are tempted to 
stay indoors, but every one, both old and young, 
should take some outdoor exercise every day. 
Young children should be dressed warmly and 
should play outdoors a portion of each day. 
Older children should also play outdoors, but they 
will get additional exercise by walking to and 
from school. Adults can get outdoor exercise 
when doing the marketing or going to and from 
their daily occupation. When walking for exer- 
cise, walk fast enough to make it beneficial. Just 
sauntering along keeps one outdoors, which is 
better than staying inside, but it does not give 
sufficient exercise. 

The month of November is especially dear to 
us because it brings Thanksgiving Day. An ap- 
propriate school-lunch poster for the latter half 
of November is one portraying a good Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. While making this poster, the class 
can learn something about food combinations. 
Another attractive poster could be made by list- 
ing all of the foods available at this season, thus 
necessitating a trip to the markets and creating 
an interest in food products and their cost. This 
trip will furnish material for some very inter- 
esting geography lessons. 

On the last day before Thanksgiving make the 
school lunch room look attractive with decora- 
tions appropriate to the season. A bowl of fruit 
and nuts makes a very pretty decoration and may 
be included in the menu. Autumn leaves lend a 
pleasant atmosphere. The decorating should not 
be overdone. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, the 
recipe must be changed proportionately, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing the recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 


Noone Soup 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 

pounds lamb bones 

pound beef bones 

(or any other kind of bones) 

large onion 

large carrot 

stalks celery 

cabbage leaves 

quarts cold water 

2% tablespoons salt 

1 cup fine noodles 


Utensils Needed 


lo) 


Oonmnwre- 


dish pan 

vegetable brush 

paring knife 

quart measure 

eight-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

strainer 

two-quart bowl 

measuring cup 


ee 


Make the stock the day before you wish to 
serve the soup. To do this, wash the bones and 
vegetables; cut the vegetables in several pieces. 
Put the bones, vegetables, and cold water into a 
saucepan, and cover them. Cook the mixture 
slowly for four or five hours; cool. The next day, 
when finishing the soup, remove the fat from the 
stock; strain. Add the salt, and bring the soup 
to the boiling point. Add the noodles, which have 


been broken, and let the soup boil until the noo- 
dles are cooked. Taste, and serve. 


CREAMED OYSTERS ON TOAST 


(Twenty portions of one-half cup each on one 
slice of toast) 


Recipe 


1% cups butter 
1% cups flour 

2 quarts milk 

100 oysters 

1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
20 slices bread 


Se 


b 
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Take Some Outdoor ‘| 
Exercise Every Day 


November Menus 


| Noodle Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Creamed Oysters on Toast 
Buttered Carrots 
Pear and Cheese Salad 
Oatmeal Cookies 
| Milk or Cocoa 





Cream of Celery Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 


| Stuffed Cabbage Roll 
| Baked Potato 
Stewed Pears 
Milk. or Cocoa 

















Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

measuring cup 
four-quart double boiler 
strainer 

two-quart saucepan 
teaspoon 

bread knife 

toaster 


kek et et st et 


Make a thick white sauce: melt the butter in a 
double boiler, add the flour, and stir; add the 
milk, and cook the mixture until there is no taste 
of flour. Drain into a saucepan the juice from 
the oysters and pick them over to remove any 
shell that might adhere. Put the oysters back 
into the juice and bring them to the boiling point. 
Add the cooked oysters to the sauce. Add the 
salt and pepper. Toast twenty slices of bread on 


both sides, and serve one-half cup of creamed 
oysters on each piece of toast, being careful to 
distribute the oysters evenly. 


BUTTERED CARROTS 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


40 medium-sized carrots 
1% tablespoons salt 
1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

vegetable brush 

paring knife 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 


ee et et 


Wash the carrots and scrape them; cut them in 
lengthwise pieces. Put them into a saucepan and 
cook them in boiling water. Add the salt after 
the carrots have been boiling about ten minutes, 
When they are tender, drain off the water. Add 
the butter; serve. 


PEAR AND CHEESE SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe 


2 large heads lettuce 

2-No. 3 cans pears (20 halves) 
1% pints cottage cheese 

1 pint mayonnaise dressing 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 
clean towel 
can opener 
strainer 
one-quart bowl 
tablespoon 


tt et 


Wash the lettuce, drain it, and put it in a towel 
in a cool place to crisp. Drain the juice from the 
pears. Mix the cottage cheese with a little of the 
mayonnaise; add some salt and pepper if needed. 
On each plate place a leaf or two of lettuce. On 
the lettuce place a half pear, with two tablespoons 
of cottage cheese beside it. Garnish with one 
tablespoon of mayonnaise dressing. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Forty cookies) 


Recipe 
1% cups crisco 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 eggs 
% cup milk 
1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
1% teaspoon ground cloves 
1 cup raisins 
2 cups rolled oats 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 three-quart bowl 
1 small bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 flour sifter 

1 teaspoon 

2 baking sheets 


Cream the crisco until very soft, and add the 
sugar. Cream the sugar and crisco together. 
Beat the eggs very light and add them. Add the 
milk. Into a flour sifter put the flour, which ha 
been sifted, the soda, the salt, the cinnamon, thé 
nutmeg, and the cloves. Sift this mixture into 
the first mixture; stir. Add the raisins, which 
have been washed, and the rolled oats; mix thor 
oughly. 

Drop the dough by teaspoonfuls on greased 
tins or baking sheets. Be sure to drop the ter 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Road to the City of Health 


GIANT FRESH AIR CHASES AWAY DWARF FOUL AIR 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN oO. 


EAN and Bob were like so many other 

girls and boys. They always wanted 

to do the easiest thing, but they found 

that that which at first looks easy of- 
ten becomes more difficult. You remember 
that the fairy who opened the gate to the 
Land of Make-Believe admonished the chil- 
dren to take the road which seemed the 
hardest, for it would be filled with sunshine 
and happiness later on. Each time that the 
children became lazy, their work and their 
road became harder and longer. 

The health seekers started out one morn- 
ing bright and early. They did not forget 
to brush their teeth. They liked to sing this 
song to the tune of “The Mulberry Bush”: 


This is the way we brush our teeth, 

We brush our teeth, we brush our teeth; 
This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Daily, night and morning. 


Fresh water and paste we use with vim, 
We use with vim, we use with vim; 
Fresh water and paste we use with vim, 
Daily, night and morning. 


Sometimes they sang to the 











tune of “Farmer in the Dell”: | 


We use our brush and paste, 
We use our brush and paste, 
Heigh-ho, the toothbrush-oh, 
We use our brush and paste. 


We brush our teeth so clean, etc. 

We brush them up and down, etc. 

We brush inside and out, etc. 

We rinse with water fresh, etc. 

Jean and Bob traveled a great 
distance, and in the evening 
they came upon a fork in the 
road. Here they stood, not 
knowing which way to go. For- 
getting what the fairy had told 
them, they took the smoothest- 
looking road and trudged on. 
Soon they came to a beautiful 
inn. It was surrounded by 
shrubbery and trees and was 
brightly lighted. The children 
thought that it looked like a 
good place in which to spend the 
night. As they walked up the LT 
steps, a dwarf opened the door. 
The interior of the inn was at- 
tractive, but the children be- 
came so sleepy that Dwarf Foul 
Air, who owned the inn, asked 
one of his servants to show them 
to their rooms. = 

There was but one window in = |= — 
each child’s room. Jean could ——- 
not open hers. She ran to Bob’s EZ 
room and found him having the 
Same difficulty. Although the 
children had never slept in 
rooms without fresh air, they 
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By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


“IT can sleep without fresh air for one 
night,” said Jean, as she ran off to bed. 

“So can I,” called Bob. 

How the children tossed in their sleep! 
When Bob awakened, the sun was shining 
brightly, but he felt very cross. This was 
not strange, for Dwarf Grouch, a compan- 
ion of Dwarf Foul Air, was sitting at the 
foot of Bob’s bed. 

“That sister of yours is lazy,” said Dwarf 
Grouch. “Let us go and see why she did not 
call you.” 

Dwarf Grouch annoyed Bob so much that 
it took him a long time to dress. Finally, 
with the dwarf close behind, Bob started 
down the hall. Jean was just coming out of 
her room. She looked tired, and was 
yawning. 

“Good morning, Bob,” said Jean. 
did you sleep?” 

“Not very well,” he replied. “I shall 
never sleep without fresh air again.” 


“How 
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Were too sleepy to make further 
effort to open their windows. 


When They Looked Out of the Window and Saw Giant Fres 


They Were Not Afraid 





TITUS 


Suddenly, there was a loud rap on the 
windowpane. The children were frightened, 
but they both ran into Jean’s room and 
looked out of the window. To their surprise, 
they saw Giant Fresh Air. He rapped again 
and said: “Open the window and let me in.” 

So Jean and Bob ran to the window to 
open it. They pounded, and pushed, and 
pulled. It was stuck tight. They ran to the 
clothes closet, where they found an old 
broom and a carpet sweeper. Jean took the 
broom, while Bob unscrewed the handle from 
the sweeper. Placing them under the win- 
dow sash, they said, “One, two, three!” and 
both pushed hard. At the word “three,” up 
went the window. 

They opened it from the top, too, but 
Giant Fresh Air came in at the bottom. He 
hunted in every corner of the room. He 
found the dwarfs, Foul Air and Grouch, and 
chased them out at the top of the window. 

Giant Fresh Air told the children to throw 
back their bedding so that he 
might rush through it and 
freshen it. “Then, if you wish, 
close your windows,” he said, 
“but this evening, when you go 
to bed, open your windows, top 
and bottom. I shall watch over 
you and drive out all of your 
enemies. I had hoped that you 
would open your windows for 
me last night. I would have 
guarded you well.” 

When breakfast was over, 
Jean and Bob frolicked out- 
doors. Fresh Air’s children, 
the Merry Little Breezes, 
whisked their locks and 
whipped roses into their 
cheeks. 

The two little travelers now 
felt like continuing their jour- 
ney. The Merry Little Breezes 
accompanied them. After they 
, had walked for a short dis- 
W, tance, they came upon a beauti- 
ful lake. 

“I wish we had our bathing 
suits,” said Bob. 

“We will get a suit for each 
of you,” said two of the Little 
Breezes. 

In a twinkling, the Merry 
Little Breezes returned with the 
suits. Jean and Bob had a 
brisk, short swim. Warm South 
Wind dried them as they sat on 
the beach in the woolen bathing 
suits that they had borrowed. 
What a delightful time they had 
with Fresh Air’s children! 


(Continued on page 80) 
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How to Dress a Doll 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


Y THE discussion of suitable materials, 

an appropriate design, and harmony of 

colors for the clothing of a doll, the pu- 

pils may be led to appreciate the impor- 
tance of these three features in the selection of 
garments for themselves. 




















Back View of Doll’s Dress and Bloomers, 
Made of English Print 


who will gladly furnish the doll and materials for 
the garments, and pay a small sum for the sew- 
ing; or she may dress a school doll similar to the 
one shown in the photographs. 


garment of dimity or other thin cotton cloth. 
Pin the pattern on the doubled cloth. igure II 
shows the garment cut and opened. The fold is 
represented by a dotted line. 

Join the edges A together and the edges B to- 
gether with felled seams made with No. 60 white 






















































One can usually get enough material at home 
to dress a medium-sized doll. Dimity and India 
linen are good materials for undergarments; 
pongee silk, for wraps; and fine-checked French va 
gingham, small-figured prints, organdy, and so of 
on, for dresses. in 
Collect a number of fashion magazines, study pu 
the doll, and select a style that seems mest fitted M 
to it. Discuss the materials suitable for wear at t | 
school or kindergarten, for play, and for a party. a. at 
The character doll shown on this page is eleven Bee ro 
inches tall. She represents the type of small girl 2 on 
who wears simple slip-on dresses with bloomers ae ye ar 
~ , of the same material. The photograph at the top Se EE Ee 

This Doll Wears the Garments Pictured Above of the page gives a back view of her dress and Her Pongee Coat and Bonnet ha 

bloomers. 

If any member of the class does not wish to After the designs for the clothing are selected, thread. Fold two straight strips of the cloth, we 
dress a doll for a gift or for a church or school measure the doll and cut paper patterns for the each one inch deep, through the middle length- re} 
bazar, she may be able to dress a doll for someone garments chosen. First, make a one-piece under- (Continued on page 85) | 
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The World in the Art Museum 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 





a 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


OUSIN Constance wanted Jack and 
Jill to see as many of the interesting 
sights of New York as they could 
crowd into their short Thanksgiving 
vacation. Jack had asked to see the Statue 
of Liberty, and Jill, who had been collect- 
ing prints of the paintings of famous artists, 
put in a plea for a visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. They spent an afternoon 
at the museum. After they had been the 
rounds of the other galleries, they rested 
on a bench in the gallery devoted to French 
artists. 
“T feel almost as if we had been 


and watched their fairy friend float down 
from the frame and into the picture, direct- 
ly behind the old woman. Then they dis- 
covered that the frame had vanished and 
that they were all following the old woman 
over the stony fields. 

At length they reached a tiny cottage. 
Through the window they could see a 
bright-eyed boy absorbed in sketching with 
a bit of charcoal a figure on the wall. The 
father peered over his shoulder and called 
to the younger children to look. 


“See, it is thy sister at her spinning 
wheel,” he said softly. 

“Rub your spectacles, Jack and Jill,” 
whispered the Fairy Lady. 

They obeyed and at once the dusk gave 
way to bright morning light. Out of the 
house came the father and mother, the boy 
sketcher, and the other children, and went 
about their work in the fields. Now they 
saw the boy carrying stones for a wall; 
again he followed the plow. Another rub 
on their lenses revealed him utilizing his 
noonday rest to sketch the hay- 
makers from memory. 





having another trip around the 
world with the Fairy Lady,” Jill 
remarked. 

She was just going to explain to 
cousin Constance about the strange 
dreamlike adventures which they 
had had with the Fairy Lady, a 
Christmas tree ornament that came 
to life mysteriously and_intro- 
duced them to new friends in far- 
away places, when their cousin 
caught sight of an acquaintance, 
and, excusing herself, followed her 
into the next room. 

“No wonder our feet are tired,” 
Jill said. “The Fairy Lady was not 
with us to make traveling easier, 
but we did not need her this time 
to help us understand what the 
people of other countries say. Pic- 
tures speak everybody’s language.” 

Just then Jack and Jill were con- 
scious of a familiar loud tinkle. 
Perched on the frame of the pic- 
ture of an old woman driving home 
a flock of turkeys in the glow of 
the autumn sunset was a dainty 
figure swinging a tiny bell. 

“IT have come all the way from 
your home,” the Fairy Lady re- 
marked, “because there is some- 
thing here that I do not want you 
to miss. To help you see it I have 
brought these fairy spectacles.” 

Jack and Jill put on the glasses 
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He Utilized His Noonday Rest to Sketch the Haymakers 


from Memory 


ome and 


“I can guess who he is,” ex- 
claimed Jill delightedly. ‘‘He is 
Jean Francois Millet, the French 
painter. I have ever so many of 
his pictures in my _ scrapbook, 
among which are ‘The Angelus’ 
‘The Gleaners.’ The people 
in them—the man and woman 
bowing their heads and the women 
picking up the wheat stalks—look 
just like these people working 
here.” 

“TI always feel as if I knew the 
people in his pictures,” Jill said to 
their guide. “They seemed real 
even before you brought us here.” 

“That is why the little French 
peasant boy over there became 
such a great artist,” answered the 
Fairy Lady. “It was his gift to the 
world to take you into the lives of 
these plain, hard-working people 
from whom he came and to make 
you understand how they felt. Lit- 
tle Francois was born over a hun- 
dred years ago. Please take off 
your spectacles a moment.” 

Jack and Jill obeyed the re- 
quest, and the fields of France dis- 
appeared. The children were back 
in the art museum once more, but 
in a different gallery, and before 
a very different sort of picture. 
They stood studying the faces of a 


(Continued on >age 89) 
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Ding dong bell! 

Johnny’s at the well. 

He's pumping water, clear and cold; 

He drinks a lot of it, I’m told. 

“I drink four glasses every day, 

And sometimes more,” does Johnny say. 
“Fresh water keeps me clean within. 

If you don’t drink much, please begin!” 






























































Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents orders for less than e dozen nformation regarding books of Poster Patterns, see page 2 
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Drink Four Glasses of Water Every Day 


For use of this Poster as Window Transparency, see directions on page 89. 
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‘T\HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


A Thanksgiving Envelope 


E all know that the collecting instinct is 

strong in children; quite often, however, the 
container (usually an envelope) for holding the 
collected material is unattractive. We make at- 
tractive containers, varying the form from month 
to. month, and the children enjoy taking their 
collections home, 

Here is what we did last November: Each 
child was given two nine- by twelve-inch sheets 
of heavy construction paper and on these he was 
told to trace two turkeys, one on each sheet. 
These he colored appropriately. Paste was then 
applied around the edges of the uncolored sides, 
and the two turkeys were pasted together. Care 
was taken to place the head of one turkey exactly 
on the head of the other and to get all edges even. 
An opening of about two inches was left at the 
center of the turkey’s back to admit the word 
cards, letters, number combinations, or whatever 
was to be preserved.—JESSIE RINEHART, Ohio. 


A Spelling Idea 


N November draw a large oblong on the black- 
board. Tell the children it is a Thanksgiving 
table and let each child help to “set” it by writ- 
ing in the oblong the name of something good for 
the Thanksgiving feast. If a mistake is made in 
writing a word, the child making it should be 
given the chance to erase the word and write it 
correctly. 

The grocery box, the dinner pail, the circus 
tent, and the basket for the picnic may be 
“filled” in a similar manner.—Mrs. ELLA CALD- 
WELL, South Dakota. 


Refreshments for Parties 


LAs: year we had some gay little parties and 
at several of them we served animal crack- 
ers. These crackers delight the small children. 
There are crackers in the form of letters of the 
alphabet which are especially interesting and the 
children enjoy Mother Goose cookies, each bear- 
ing a line from one of the popular nursery 
rhymes. All these kinds of cookies and crackers 
come in boxes and are inexpensive. 

On special occasions such as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, we have several of the oldest girls 
and boys serve as a committee on refreshments. 
—Mrs. A. M. FELKNor, Tennessee. 


Envelope Seat Work 


ROM NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 

PLANS I cut miniature pictures of famous 
paintings. I paste each picture on a little card 
and write beneath it its name. On another card 
of the same size I write the name of the artist 
who painted it. I place both pictures and names 
in envelopes and give them to the pupils to match. 
This has proved to be the best method I have yet 
found for teaching picture study, and it is re- 
markable how soon the pupils are able to recog- 
nize each artist’s work. 

This same plan may be used for history work 
by substituting pictures of great men and cards 
telling why each one is famous.—GERALDINE 


ROBERTS, Iowa. 


Spelling Contest 


HA day, for each grade, I average the daily 
standings in spelling and place them on the 
blackboard. Whenever a pupil is absent, two per 
cent is deducted from his grade’s average. How- 
ever, when this pupil returns he may make up the 
lessons he missed and thus raise the average. 

We enjoy starting this contest early in Novem- 
ber and continuing it until Christmas time. A 
Christmas party is then given by the losers. 

My pupils enjoy this method very much and it 
promotes interest and better attendance.— 
LEssIE LOCKHART, Nebraska. 


A Baseball Game 


WE find in our school that a good way to se- 
cure interest in spelling lessons is to have a 
“baseball” game. 

Divide the class into two teams. An equal 
number of pupils from each team take their 
places at the blackboard. They stand facing the 
teacher while she pronounces three words from 
the lesson. At a given signal all turn and quickly 
write the words. Each pupil who successfully 
writes the three words scores a “run” for his 
side. Continue in this way until all pupils have 
been tested, and the lesson is finished. The team 
securing the greatest number of “runs” is, of 
course, the victor. There is no lack of enthusi- 
asm when the lesson is conducted in this manner. 

For reviews in spelling, I keep a list, for each 
grade, of words from test papers and old exami- 
nation papers.—MARJORIE BENJAMIN, New York. 


A Handy Cupboard 


A COUNTRY schoolroom is likely to lack cup- 

board space, and when a teacher keeps mate- 
rial for seat work she must find some place to put 
it. I solved my problem in this way. 

At the dry-goods store I bought a box two feet 
by two feet by three feet. I removed two opposite 
sides carefully and nailed the boards on cleats to 
form doors. These doors I fastened to the box 
with small hinges; brass hooks hold the doors 
shut. Inside the box I placed one shelf just far 
enough from the top so that I could slip in cigar 
boxes that I had obtained at the restaurant. At 
the bottom, shelves were put in at the right 
height to fit some larger boxes that I was able to 
obtain. Thus, in effect, I had two rows of little 
drawers at the top of my cupboard, one on each 
side, and large drawers at the bottom. By means 
of leather tabs tacked to the end of the boxes 


— 


they can be easily drawn out. The middle space 
was left deep enough to hold magazines and pa- 
pers. After the cupboard was completed I gave 
it a coat of paint to improve its appearance. With 
trunk casters on it to make it roll easily and a 
pencil sharpener fastened to the top, it is one of 
the most convenient pieces of furniture I have, 
—FRANCES MEACHAM, Iowa. 


Develop Speed in Reading 


l FIND the following plan very helpful in the 
first and second grades. From construction 
paper or light-colored cardboard cut strips one 
and a half by eight inches. On these strips print 
free-hand, or with rubber type, such sentences 
as: Hop to the stove. Open the door. Skip to 
the window. Run to the teacher. Flash one 
sentence at a time, holding it just long enough 
for it to be read. Allow the one who finishes 
first to perform the action. 

The results are amazing. In a very short time 
the pupils are able to read the whole sentence in 
one eye span.—TINA GriGGs, Louisiana. 


Promisory-Note Plan 


7 encourage more pupils to master their les- 
sons, a new scheme called the promissory-note 
plan has been devised by a junior-high-school 
history teacher of my acquaintance. 

A pupil who comes to class without his lesson, 
or with only part of it learned, writes a note stat- 
ing the parts he has not prepared and promising 
to make them up. The teacher accepts these 
notes with faith and does not call on the pupil for 
any of the unprepared parts during the recita- 
tion. At some future time the pupil is given an 
opportunity to make good his promise, either in 
a regular recitation or by handing in a paper on 
the parts missed.—H. M. HAEBERLE, Minnesota. 


Slamming Doors 


Y school children had a habit of slamming 
doors. The habit had become so fixed that 
they did it without thinking. I made signs which 
read, “Don’t Slam Me,” and posted one on each 
door where it would be seen when the door was 
opened. It was not long before the signs became 
unnecessary and were removed, and now the chil- 
dren never forget. They tell me they do not slam 
doors at home any more, either.—JEsSIE S. Gil- 
BERT, New York. 


Number Device 


HE children stand in a double circle facing 

each other. Those in the inner circle repre 
sent clocks; those in the outer circle represent 
watchmen. Each clock has a watchman for 4 
partner. The clocks then sing this song, stamp 
ing their feet when they sing the words, “Tick 
tock, tick-tock.” 

Hark how the clock goes, “Tick-tock, tick-tock,” 

All he can say is “Tick-tock, tick-tock,” 

Oh, such a chatterbox! talking, talking; 

Come, little Tick-tock, tell me the time. 

When the last word of the song is reached the 
clocks are silent and indicate the strokes of # 
clock by swinging their arms. Each watchma? 


pays very close attention to the number of time 
his clock strikes; then he must run around the 
clock the number of times indicated or he ® 
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again the watchman. If he runs the correct 
number of times, he becomes the clock, and his 
partner becomes the watchman. As the watch- 
man goes around the clock, the latter counts very 
softly so that he will know whether or not the 
watchman runs the correct number of times.-— 
DoROTHA BuRGIN, Indiana. 


Margins 

| ye teaching my first-grade pupils to make mar- 

gins on their papers, I have found the most ef- 
fective means to be the use of a “holder.” This 
holder is a sheet of paper which is two inches 
wider than the penmanship papers. Fold back 
one inch on each side of the holder and the pen- 
manship paper will just fit inside. The flaps of 
the holder will cover about one inch on each side 
of the paper. Teach the children to keep these 
down until they are through writing. When they 
have finished they may remove the holder. There 
on each side of their papers will be an even mar- 
gin. After a short time the children will ask to 
make their own margins without holders. In this 
way the margin idea is fixed in the first grade 
with half the usual struggle—DorotHy B. HAn- 
SEN, Nebraska. 


Develop Initiative 


Dp? your pupils look forward to Friday because 

it is the last day of school for the week or 
because of some special activity in which they are 
interested ? 

Every Friday morning from nine to nine- 
thirty my third and fourth grades give a “sur- 
prise” program. These programs include recita- 
tions, songs, riddles, jokes, and short dialogues, 
which the children prepare at home. There is 
ample opportunity for the children to exercise 
their initiative, and if you will try this plan in 
your school you will undoubtedly be surprised at 
the good judgment used by the children in select- 
ing material. 

Each week a child is chosen to be the leader for 
the coming week, and the other children report 
to the leader the titles of the selections which 
they will be prepared to give. The leader ar- 
ranges and announces the program.—Doris E. 
KILLINs, Iowa. 


A Conversation Device 


OY telephones have been found a valuable aid 

in encouraging young children to speak clear- 
ly. Two telephones, a suitable distance apart, 
are installed in the classroom. One telephone is 
Supposed to be in a private home; the other, in a 
grocery store. A child is chosen to be the house- 
keeper and another becomes the grocer. The 
housekeeper telephones her order, and the grocer 
repeats it in distinct tones. He must be very 
careful to pronounce each item correctly. 

This game may be varied in many interesting 
ways.—KATHLEEN G. O’HaARA, Ontario, Canada. 


A Beneficial Guessing Contest 


T a recent social held at our schoolhouse the 

children dressed to represent Mother Goose 
characters, historic characters, or well-known 
advertisements. The costumes were obtained or 
Made at home, some being crepe paper. All those 
attending the social were given slips of paper on 
Which to write the names of the different char- 
acters or advertisements represented. The per- 
8on getting the largest number of correct names 
received a prize. The children now have a better 
and more lasting concept of these characters, and 
it taught them to be observing. In this way our 


guessing contest was beneficial as well as amus- 
ing.—MurRIAL A. FERSON, New Hampshire. 


Helps in Beautifying a Schoolroom 


HE school mentioned in this article was situ- 

ated on a lonely island. This is what I did to 
improve the appearance of the schoolroom, the 
walls of which were unfinished logs. It needed 
to be made attractive, for the children had little 
enough of beauty around them. 

First I whitewashed the walls with a mixture 
which was prepared in this manner: To a half 
bushel of freshly burned lime, slaked in warm 
water and covered to keep in the steam, I added a 
peck of salt, dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste; a 
half pound of Spanish whiting; a pound of glue, 
dissolved in warm water; and two pints of car- 
bolic acid, for a disinfectant. To all this I added 
five gallons of very hot water and allowed the 
mixture to stand five days. A pint of this prepa- 
ration will cover a square yard. 

I bought white scrim curtains for the win- 
dows. To the inside edges of the curtains I 
sewed fluted crepe-paper ruffles of a bright color, 
and I tied the curtains back with ties of the same 
color. Across the top of each window, on a sep- 
arate rod, I placed a nine-inch ruffle of the same 
paper. The clock shelf, too, was adorned with a 
ruffle. 

My color scheme was changed every few 
months as the curtains required laundering. I 
sewed the ruffles on by machine, using a long 
stitch. This made it easy to remove them. 

If all this sounds like a lot of work and ex- 
pense, try it yourself and then watch your pupils 
when they next enter the schoolroom! The en- 
tire outlay in money will not exceed three dol- 
lars.—CLAIRE JONES, South Dakota. 


Interesting Reading Lessons 


[X reading one day my class of Mexican and 
German children came upon the word “din- 
er,” and to my surprise not a child knew its 
meaning. Those who had been on a train knew 
only of the day coaches and the chair cars. By 
writing to various railroad companies I obtained 
an abundance of pamphlets with pictures of din- 
ers, kitchens, pullmans, berths made up for the 
night, observation cars, compartment cars, even 
the barber shops, on a train. These pictures were 
mounted on tagboard, and underneath each pic- 
ture I wrote a few sentences of explanation. 
This material formed the basis of a number of 
silent-reading lessons for the pupils, after which 
each child told what information he received from 
his picture.—ALEDA GARRISON, Idaho. 


A Spot of Color 


AVE you ever thought what a difference a 

spot of color makes in a classroom? I do 

not sell colored chalk, nor do I receive a commis- 

sion for advertising it, but I use quantities of it 

and feel that its use adds much to the attractive- 
ness of my room. 

I keep the upper part of the blackboard (which 
is too high for the pupils to reach) decorated 
with timely drawings. Sometimes I have an 
American flag with the flag salute printed in col- 
ors beside it. In the beginning of the year, espe- 
cially, this is fitting, as there are always some 
new pupils who do not know the salute. A pic- 
ture of a row of books with a suitable quotation 
is always good. We have a new watchword on the 
board each week and sometimes a verse of poetry 
appropriate to the season. One spring we drew 
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on the blackboard a large bird bath and for our 
blackboard border we had different birds and bird 
houses. We also had appropriate bird verses and 
quotations. Our blackboard was much admired. 
At another time we used wild flowers for a black- 
board border. 

We use a large blackboard space for the month 
calendar, and the pupils learn to put the draw- 
ings on the board and to do the printing. From 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS we 
often take coloring cards which we enlarge and 
color on the blackboard. I have found that chil- 
dren learn a great deal by this practice in black- 
board drawing.—ELIZABETH STURGES, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Good-Manners Club 


HE majority of pupils in my room were lack- 

ing in a knowledge of the rudiments of eti- 
quette, and so I devised a means of interesting 
them in good manners. 

A good-manners club was organized. Meet- 
ings, which were always well conducted, were 
held every Wednesday afternoon. At these times 
demonstrations in regard to the etiquette for cer- 
tain occasions were given by the pupils. 

At one meeting the pupils enjoyed cutting 
from paper a plate, a napkin, a knife, a fork, and 
a spoon. With these it was fun to learn how to 
set the table properly. 

One scene used showed the interior of a restau- 
rant. Mother, Father, and the children (pupiis 
previously coached in their roles) came in and 
seated themselves at a table on which had been 
placed a real tablecloth, dishes, and food. The 
waitress then entered and the “acting” began. 
All the children were interested in this method 
of acquiring correct table manners. 

At another meeting a knock was heard at the 
door. The caller (a pupil) was ushered into the 
room and introduced. A conversation followed. 
Everyone was eager to be the next caller. 

There are countless sources of material which 
may be of use on these occasions—telephone 
calls, theater etiquette, etc.—ALICE GETMAN, 
New York. 


Thought Questions 


Ww hits or print thought questions and an- 
swers for exercises for seat work. Have the 
question on one strip of cardboard and the an- 
swer on another. Pupils should be asked to place 
the answer opposite the corresponding question. 
For example: What color is grass? It is green. 
How many months in a year? There are twelve 
months in a year, etc. 

This exercise teaches the child to think accu- 
rately and helps him to develop his powers of ob- 
servation. I use this exercise in the first, and 
sometimes in the second, grade.—ELIZABETH 
HALPIN, Illinois. 


Posters 


IN our third-grade geography last year we dis- 
cussed some of the different races of men and 
the places where they live, and the children made 
drawings and free-hand cuttings. We found 
some excellent material illustrating this work in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS and 
this together with their drawings and cuttings 
the children used for making posters showing the 
home life and habits of the different peoples. 
In connection with the study of the red man in 
the fall, we made an Indian poster; the Eskimo 
race was taken up during the winter; in the 
spring we made a poster of the Dutch. With this 
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work the correlation of the primary language 
lessons, the study of poems, and picture study 
was easily accomplished. For instance, in the 
fall with our Indian poster we studied Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha’s Childhood” and the picture 
“Hiawatha” by Elizabeth Norris. In connection 
with our Dutch study “Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod” was enjoyed. 

I find the children more eager to learn of other 
peoples of the earth and more enthusiastic in the 
language and literature period because of this 
method of studying our friends in other lands. 
—EpitH HILSINGER, New York. 


Second-Grade Seat Work 

HIS exercise is an aid in silent reading. 

Choose words from the children’s readers. 
(See the list: John, girl, apple, cat, horse, etc., 
given in the diagram below.) Mimeograph your 
list of words, hectograph them, or put them on 
the blackboard. Then draw on the blackboard a 
diagram with side headings similar to the fol- 
lowing and have each child copy it and put each 
word listed in the proper column. 














People I John girl 
Animals cat horse kitten 
Furniture chair desk 

Fruit | apple oranges 

Flowers | pansy rose 

Nuts ! peanuts 








—LOUISE GERARD, Washington. 


Health Booklets 


Ror supplementary reading and language work 
my second grade made health booklets. One 
child found a good poem on health. This was 
given to the class to be written on the first page 
of the booklet. Next, a list of health chores was 
made and copied on one of the 
pages. From seed catalogues 
we cut pictures of the most 
healthful vegetables, and these 
were pasted on another page 
of the booklet. On the cover 
we made a window which we 
named “the health window.” 
On the panes we wrote the 
five things most essential to 
good health: Good Food, Sun- 
shine, Fresh Air, Exercise, 
and Rest. 

Booklets make splendid seat 
work as the pupils can do most 
of the work themselves while 
the teacher is going ahead 
with her 'classes.—GERALDINE 
ROBERTS, Iowa. 
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Making Colored Maps 


HAVE found that the pu- 

pils are more interested in 
making their  salt-and-flour 
maps if the “dough” is col- 
ored. Make the mixture of 
two thirds salt and one third 
flour; then divide the dough 
and color it. Cocoa, bluing or 
blue ink, red ink, purple ink, 
and cake colorings may be 
used for this purpose. 

The outline map is made 
first, and the dough is care- 
fully placed on it, a different 
color being used for each 
country. The main river sys- 
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tems may be traced with black ink after the map 
has dried. Glass over pieces of blue paper may 
be used to represent lakes.—JEWELL FRANKLIN, 
Missouri. 


A Language Lesson 


O make a language lesson answer a three-fold 

purpose I used the following plan: To the pri- 
mary class I gave a list of adjectives. They were 
to write the opposites of these words and also 
learn to spell both lists. In class we drilled on 
this exercise to eliminate the incorrect form, 
“ain’t”: If it isn’t cold, it is hot. If it isn’t old, 
it is new. By means of this scheme the children’s 
vocabularies were enlarged, and a spelling lesson 
and a correct sentence form were taught at the 
same time.—CLARIBEL ELLIOTT, Kansas. 


Our Radio Talks 

M* pupils are much interested in our radio 

programs. The children who have radios 
watch the programs carefully and tune in during 
the evening for history and geography talks. 
They make a careful outline of each talk, and 
once a week, during opening exercises, they speak 
before the class from their outlines. 

This plan is a great help in teaching the chil- 
dren history and geography, and it also teaches 
them to be careful listeners—ALTA M. TOEPP, 
New York, 


Drinking Milk 

T was evident to me the first time that I ate 

lunch with the pupils of my rural school that 
they were not habitual milk drinkers. I was al- 
most a curiosity to them because I drank milk 
with my lunch. 

During the period devoted to hygiene I led an 
informal discussion on the value of drinking clean 
milk. I then suggested that all of those wishing 


In most nations the race tie is the [Bij 
ideal at the basis of political unity. 
In each of them.one race so far out- 
numbers all other races that the 
national name implies a blood kin- 
ship of its citizens. But in our 
nation, in the United Stales, the tie 
is not of blood, but of belief in an 
ideal of liberty; therefore race does 
not count in determining whether 
or not one is an American. In that 


respect America is unique among 
great independent nations. 


ROBERT MENUTT MCELROY 
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to do so should bring milk for lunch the following 
day. That evening I purchased a box of straws 
such as are used for sodas, and at lunch time the 
following day I distributed them. 

Gradually, without further effort on my part, 
every child in the room began drinking milk, 
The pupils now consider it a pleasant duty. For 
those who wished warm milk during the winter 
months I set glass jars filled with milk into a pan 
of hot water.— ELIZABETH E., Minnesota. 


A Geography Help 


if FIND pictures to be a great help in teaching 
geography. Most of the pictures which I use 
for this purpose I have collected from tourists’ 
bulletins and the rotogravure sections of the 
Sunday papers. Each picture is mounted on 
cardboard taken from old boxes. From heavy 
wrapping paper I made large envelopes and in 
them placed the pictures of the different coun- 
tries, keeping each country separate. If I hap. 
pen to have only a very few pictures of some 
countries I place the pictures of two or thre 
countries in one envelope. These envelopes are 
arranged, alphabetically and placed in my pic- 
ture container.—IRMA LOUISE HINER, Michigan. 


An Interesting Project 


NE of the most-used books in our library isa 

joke book of our own compiling. We ob 
tained a used ledger that was well bound (any 
store will have old ones), and the children 
brought the jokes, anecdotes, funny cartoons, 
and poems. After I had censored these we pasted 
them into our book. 

How the pupils love to gather around this book 
in the morning before work begins! The chuck- 
les and the laughs are good to hear, and it puts 
the children in a pleasant frame of mind to begin 
the day’s work. 

Our joke book has proved very helpful in Eng- 
lish. Many of the homes from 
which the pupils come have no 
newspapers or - magazines; 
consequently, when one of 
these children is asked to give 
an ancedote or little story, he 
has to fall back on the joke 
book. 

The pupil who always fi- 
ishes his work first will spend 
many happy moments with é 
book of this kind, and if it 
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op a sense of humor it has a | 
complished enough, for I fin 
some children sadly lacking 
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At the beginning of the 
year I noticed how care 
lessly my pupils wrote, and 
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how untidy their paper 
looked. I decided to insis 
on careful work. I wrote? 


few letters of the alphabet # 
the blackboard every 4a: 
After a few periods devo 
to writing these letters I 
wrote words of two or thre 
letters. I drew lines to sho 
how uniform the letters wet 
The word “uniform” ap 
to the pupils because it 
new to them. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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November Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Thanksgiving Project 
By Harriet Tuggy 


UR social-science course for Grade IB said 

that we should make a study of the family 
and home life. As it was early in November 
when we received the course we decided to take 
for our project, “A Thanksgiving Dinner.” At 
the request of my principal I have written out a 
description of what we did. 

In appreciation and attitudes we aimed to cul- 
tivate a desire for co-operation, appreciation of 
the duties of Father and Mother, appreciation of 
the value of healthful food and balanced meals, 
courteous treatment of members of the family 
and guests. In habits and skills we emphasized 
politeness at home; helpfulness; manipulation of 
clay, ruler, and scissors. We hoped to increase 
knowledge and information concerning material 
for tablecloths, immediate sources of food supply, 
and dishes. 

First we had a talk about Thanksgiving in 
which we spoke of Father’s part in preparing the 
Thanksgiving feast being the earning of money 
by work; Mother’s part, the preparation of the 
food; the children’s, to run errands, care for 
Baby, clean vegetables and fruits, feed pets. We 
spoke of ways to keep the doctor from helping. 
Entertainment of guests, music, games, and sto- 
ries were mentioned. 

We divided the room into five families, one for 
each row. There were about seven children in 
each of the rows. The family, of course, consisted 
of Mother, Father, and children. We discussed 
names for the families. One child suggested 
“Snow” as a family name; and “Rain,” “Ice,” 
“Frost,” and “Water” followed. 

We decided that we should need a tablecloth 
for the dinner. We talked of the best material 
for tablecloths and spoke about the little blue 
flower with the long stem that loves to grow 
where the nights are cool, as they are in our own 
mountains. We explained that when the stem 
was dry it was whipped and fell into long threads. 

hese were spun, woven, and bleached to make 
Mother’s tablecloth. One free period was given 
over to submitting designs for the tablecloth. 
Some of the children had no idea of design, al- 
though we had had several lessons on the subject. 
Many had grasped the idea of corner and center. 
Tablecloths last a long time and cost money, so 
Wwe needed a design which we could use on other 
%casions. That evening the teacher in passing a 
downtown store saw just the simple design she 
thought her children could use. With an inch- 
Wide ruler and a blue pencil, each child, next day, 
Was given a chance to help. On tablet-size paper 
We ruled lines ruler-width apart, then turned the 
Paper and ruled the other way, forming squares 
with the delicate blue lines. When these small 


sheets were completed we pasted all on a large 
sheet of paper. To the mother of each family 
was given the privilege of making the designs, 
four solid squares of blue, in the corners. 

We decided to have some napkins which would 
be appropriate for the fall season. Designs were 
again submitted in free-play period. As we had 
had a Halloween party, most of the designs ran 
to pumpkins and jack-o’-lanterns. We concluded 
that we wanted something smaller and neater for 
Thanksgiving and so we chose an orange border, 
because it contrasted pleasingly with the blue of 
our tablecloth, with a brown leaf, cut free-hand, 
in the corner. The napkins were similar but not 
exactly alike. They were neatly folded so as to 
show the design to the best advantage. 

We needed dishes, too. We had done some 
work in clay before this and so the children quick- 
ly suggested that we make our dishes of that ma- 
terial. All tried their hands at plates, and then 
we picked out the best ones. A plate is not easy 
to make. The next day we made cups and salad 
dishes, vegetable dishes, a basket for fruit; and 
our Dolores, who can be depended on to do what- 
ever job she undertakes, well, made a platter for 
the turkey. Our knives and forks and spoons 
were pretty crude—I have seen something like 
them in a museum. Toothpicks were placed where 
the children could see them, and these helped out 
in making the forks. One little fellow had eight 
tines in his fork, but that did not seem to bother 
him. 

While all this was going on we talked of places 
where dishes come from and of a pottery down at 
Colorado Springs which each of us ought to visit 
when possible. This led to the matter of decora- 
tion and we decided to put a pretty border of 
blue on all our dishes. 

Now we must have something to eat. Where 
would Mother get it? Who would pay the grocer, 
the butcher, the milkman? Who would make the 
bread? Who could run errands and take care of 
Baby while Mother was so busy? 

Mother would be careful to have the right 
kinds of food to keep the children strong and 
well, and keep the doctor away. A turkey is good 
meat. Dolores might make the turkey, all ready 
cooked, to put on her platter. Vegetables are 
good for children and so we would have carrots 
and peas and potatoes with their “jackets” on. 
Cranberries go well with turkey and are very 
bright and pretty. All these we made of clay 
without special instruction as we had made them 
early in the fall. Oh, the delight of slicing those 
carrots! Milk we must have—several bottles. 
We would also need a salad fresh and crisp; we 
could make a lettuce-and-tomato one of green and 
red paper. Mother would make a pumpkin pie, 
and at the end of the feast we should have mints 
and nuts. 


A basket of fruit would look well in the center 
of the table. We had made fruit before, and so 
each child made what he wished in the free 
period. 

Then we had two delightful days (for the chil- 
dren) of painting. We borrowed Kalso and 
brushes from the Kindergarten. As there were 
only twenty-one brushes and my class numbered 
thirty-four, half of the class went to the board to 
produce in drawing what they chose for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner, while the other half paint- 
ed to their hearts’ content. I am sure skill in 
delicate workmanship must have been gained, 
for there was very little material broken, and we 
handled fragile stems, tiny peas, cranberries, etc. 
On Friday, after two joyous days of painting, we 
left our products to dry. 

On Monday we proceeded to “lay the table.” 
We must have places for eight, which is quite 
enough for any primary class to handle at one 
time. We had two small tables not the same 
height which we placed together. What should 
we do to build up the smaller? Mother often has 
such problems to solve. We built ours up with 
books. Sisters helped Mother lay the tablecloth 
evenly. Then they placed the napkins just so. 
Plates, knives, spoons, and mugs for milk fol- 
lowed. Then came the food! Our bright-colored 
fruit in the basket in the center, our paper let- 
tuce-and-tomato salad, our carrots, peas, cran- 
berries and turkey were a colorful and delightful 
sight. On the side table were pumpkin pie, very 
pumpkiny; nuts; and orange mints. 

Then, too, there were place cards. It was just 
time for us to learn to write our first names. We 
had written all the letters in their proper groups,, 
those troublesome ‘“‘o’s” and “b’s” and “‘w’s” that 
would hold up their hands for the next letter, and 
quite a few three-letter words. So we designed 
very simple place cards, put on pumpkin-colored 
borders, and wrote our names in the middle. One 
little boy’s card bore only his mark, but he was 
able to recognize it. 

Table manners had been discussed, but we 
found the practice quite different from the theory. 
Moving real chairs, handling dishes, napkins, 
knives, and forks, passing things in order instead 
of reaching, looking out for others, requires some 
practice. 

We had learned a little “Song of Thanks” in 
our music course, and so, after all were seated, 
we sang it, and all were duly reverent. 

On Wednesday before Thanksgiving we invited 
our principal. He has small children of his own, 
and was a model guest, entering into the spirit 
of the party in a delightful manner. As he is a 
busy man, he excused himself before the others 
were through eating; after that no one forgot tu 
say, “Excuse me,” when it was time to leave the 
table. 
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We had a little time for play on Wednesday 
afternoon which we used in playing games that 
were suitable for a Thanksgiving party, and in 
telling briefly the Thanksgiving story. 

We feel that in the three weeks spent we did 
not nearly exhaust the subject, and that the same 
habits, skills, appreciations and attitudes, infor- 
mation and knowledge should be emphasized in 
some way again. We think that this project was 
particularly good in producing a helpful spirit, in 
teaching care in handling things and in cultivat- 
ing good manners. Less selfishness is displayed; 
when we divided up the material to be taken home 
everyone was willing to give to others of what 
he had made. We have not had any reports from 
the home, but we feel sure that on Thanksgiving 
Day, at least, Mother’s work and Father’s must 
have been appreciated more than usual. 


Picture Stories—II 
By Frances R. Dearborn 
Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades, Public Schools, Los Angeles 


‘RE ideas for the following picture stories 
were secured from a fourth-grade group of 
children. These children were asked to draw any 
picture they saw when they closed their eyes. It 
could be happy, beautiful, funny, sad, or just in- 
teresting. Stenographic reports were taken of 
the stories that the children told after their 
drawings were completed. 

The stories have been worked over for experi- 
mental use with other children. Teachers may 
alter the stories to fit the abilities of their pupils. 
Story No. 1— 

Here is a boy playing football. 

He wears an orange sweater. 

You can see the letter “P” on the front of his 
sweater. 

He wears football trousers. 

He is running to catch the football. 

Make a picture of this football player. 

Do you know what high-school team he plays 
with? 

tory No, 2— 

Grace wants a yard like this. 

She wants a big tree in her yard. 

She would like some flower beds. 

She thinks blue and yellow flowers would be 
pretty in the flower beds. 

Grace says, “I hope there will be a rainbow in 
the sky some day.” 

Make a picture to show what Grace wants. 


Story No. 3— 

This is not a true picture. 

But maybe it will come true some day. 

It is a picture of a wonderful invention. 

You can see a race track. 

There is an automobile racing around the track. 

There is no driver in the racer. 

The racer is being run by wireless. 

Make a picture of this. 
Story No. 4— 

This is a stagecoach of the olden time. 

It goes from town to town. 

The stagecoach is drawn by four horses, 

The driver has a long whip. 

Make a picture of this olden-time coach. 
Story No. 5— 

a. 

An Indian is all by himself. 

He has been sent out to look for enemies. 

He is making a fire. 

The smoke will show his tribe that danger 
near. 

Make a picture of this Indian danger sign. 


is 
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b. 


Three men are in the street. 
They are fixing a broken gas pipe. 
You can see their red cart. 
You can see the red danger flags. 
You can see the sign “Danger.” 
Make a picture of this. 
Story No. 6— 
This lady lives in Japan. 
She has on a beautiful blue Japanese kimono. 
She wears a pink obi or sash. 
She has black hair and brown eyes. 
The lady carries pink flowers in her right hand. 
Draw a picture of this Japanese lady. 
Story No. 7— 
There is almost an accident in this picture. 
A little brown-and-white dog was running 
across the street. 
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A red automobile was coming very fast. 
All at once the driver saw the little dog. 
The driver put on his brakes. 
The car stopped just in time to save the dog’s 
life. 
Make a picture of this. 
Story No. 8— 
Here is a pretty picture. 
There is a little brown teeter-totter. 
Two birds are playing on the teeter-totter. 
At one end is a little blue bird. 
At the other end is a parrot. 
The birds are having a gay time. 
Make this funny picture. 


Story No. 9— 


Roy likes the poem The Lamplighter. 
He made a picture of it. 
He made three lamp posts. ; 
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He put a ladder against one lamp post. 

The lamplighter is climbing down the ladder. 
He has lighted the lamp. 

og’s He has not lighted the other two lamps. 
Draw the picture Roy made. 


Story No. 10— 

Once there was an accident. 

This is how it happened. 

A railroad track ran close beside a wheat ele- 
vator. 

The cars could unload the wheat into the ele- 
yator. 

One day a freight train came down the track. 

A piece of track broke. 

At full speed, the train ran off the track. 

It upset. The cars caught on fire. 

The elevator caught fire too. 

Make a picture of this accident. 


The Story of the First Thanksgiving 
IN By Hope Nelson 


The Pilgrims lived in England. 

They did not like the Church of England. 

They wanted a church of their own. 

So they removed from England to Holland. 

Holland was the home of the Dutch. 

The Pilgrims remained in Holland several 
years. 

Then they found their children were growing 
to be like Dutch children. 

They did not want their children to be like the 
Dutch. 

So they decided to go to New England in 
America. 

In those days New England belonged to Eng- 
land. 
The Pilgrims‘sailed for America in two ships. 
One of these was named the Mayflower. 
The other ship was named the Speedwell. 
The Speedwell proved unseaworthy. 
But the Mayflower sailed on to America. 
It reached the shores of Cape Cod in 1620. 
The Pilgrims built a small town. 
The Pilgrims named their town Plymouth. 
They made friends with Massasoit. 
Massasoit was a great Indian chief. 
He was kind to the Pilgrims. 
During their first winter in New England the 
Pilgrims suffered a great deal. 

They were often cold and hungry. 

But they had an abundant harvest in 1621. 

So they decided to have a Thanksgiving Day. 

They built tables under the trees. 

They prepared a great feast. 

Massasoit was invited to the feast. 

He came to it with several of his warriors. 

After dinner the Indians played games and 
ran races, 

They shot their arrows at targets. 

The white soldiers marched and fired their 
muskets, 

Everyone enjoyed the feast. 

This was the first Thanksgiving Day. 












QUESTIONS 


1, Where did the Pilgrims live? 

2. What Church did they not like? 

8. What did they want? 

4, Where did they remove? 

5. Holland was the home of what people? 

6. How long did the Pilgrims live in Holland? 

7. Whom did they find their children were 
gtowing to be like? 

8. What did they not want? 

9%. Where did they decide to go? 

10. To what country did New England belong? 
Re In what did the Pilgrims sail to New Eng- 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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ON MY HONOR 

See Jane, with her hands behind her, looking at 
the box of candy! 

She would like to take some, but she will not. 

Mother said, “Don’t eat any until after dinner, 
will you, dear?” 

Jane said, ‘On my honor, no!” 

Some mothers would have put the candy away. 

Jane’s mother did not need to. How that would 
have hurt Jane! 

No one ever would know if she took some candy. 

But Jane would know! She would not feel right 
inside. 

For Jane isa thoroughbred. Her word of honor 
is good. | 

Is yours? 
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12. What was the name of one of these ships? 

13. What was the other ship named? 

14. What did the Speedwell prove to be? 

15. What happened to the Mayflower? 

16. What did it reach? 

17. What did the Pilgrims do? 

18. What did they call their town? 

19. With whom did they make friends? 

20. Who was Massasoit? 

21. Was Massasoit kind to the Pilgrims? 

22. Did the Pilgrims suffer during their first 
winter in New England? 

23. What sort of harvest did they have in 1621? 

24. What did they decide to have? 

25. What did they build? 

26. What did they prepare? 

27. Who was invited to the feast? 

28. Did he accept the invitation? 

29. What did the Indians do? 

30. What did the white soldiers do? 

31. Was the feast enjoyed? 

32. What was the day? 


A Thanksgiving Celebration 
By Lou Richardson 


NE year our fourth grade had an unusually 

happy Thanksgiving celebration without the 
work and worry of preparing a regular program. 
We called our little play “Spending Thanksgiving 
at Grandmother’s,” and arranged it in the follow- 
ing way. 

At recess time on the Wednesday afternoon 
before Thanksgiving we put away all our work 
and the youngsters went out to play. When they 
returned we started on our journey. First of all 
I explained that if we were going to Grandmoth- 
er’s we must get ready. Each row of seats repre- 
sented an automobile and a driver for each car 
was chosen to sit in the front seat. When the 
drivers were all seated I announced that our trav- 
eling bags were hidden about the room and as 
soon as they were located we could start. The 
bags were two-inch pieces of cardboard. And so 
the hunt began. As soon as a child found a bag 
he got into whatever “car” he chose by sitting in 
the row of seats behind his favorite driver. Of 
course it was fun to see which row was ready to 
start first. 

When all were seated we drove off, and, since it 
is always fun to sing on trips, we sang all of our 
Thanksgiving songs a8 we rode merrily along. 

After the songs were sung I remarked that 
just before we reached Grandmother’s we passed 
through the town of Cookyville and we should see 
which car got there first. At my request one of 
the children had brought a tin kettle cover to 
school. In the front of the room at the same dis- 
tance from all the drivers, I let one child spin the 
cover, calling out the names of towns as he spun. 
When he called out “Cookyville” the drivers 
rushed out to pick up the cover before it stopped 
spinning. The driver who first succeeded in do- 
ing this was the first to arrive at Grandmother’s. 
The game was continued until each driver reached 
the destination. 

When we arrived at Grandmother’s, Grand- 
mother herself came out to greet us from the 
cloakroom. This was a real surprise, for Grand- 
mother proved to be one of the girls from the 
sixth grade dressed like an old lady. She greeted 
the children and then asked them to visit a little 
while until dinner was ready. With the help of 
two of the girls she set the imaginary table by 
placing sheets of white drawing paper on each 
desk for plates. Then dinner was called. 

The youngsters took their places and an imag- 
inary dinner was served by asking, for instance, 

“Will you have some of these small red balls 
which grow in bogs?” Each child who could 
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An Indian Health Chart 


By Muriel B. Edmunds 


To help the children to acquire the habit 
of having clean hands, finger nails, teeth, 
and handkerchiefs, I devised the following 
scheme. 

On the upper half of a piece of card- 
board about fourteen by eighteen inches I 
pasted a picture of an Indian boy wearing 
a headdress of colored feathers and under 
neath this picture I wrote the verses given 
below. On the lower half of the chart I 
wrote the children’s names. 

From colored construction paper I cut 
small feathers. Every day the feather 
which a child had earned by performing 
health chores was placed beside his name. 











If four chores each day I do, 
Beside my name there’s a feather blue. 


If a yellow one there you see, 
That means I have done but three. 


For two chores a feather is seen, 
And this time it is colored green. 


If one chore is all I’ve done, 
My feather, then, is a red one. 


A black feather means, I’m sorry to say, 








i, That not a chore have I done to-day. 
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guess cranberries for that wrote it down on his 
plate. 
foods found on the Thanksgiving table. As the 
children guessed the names they wrote them, 
leaving blank spaces for those they could not get. 
After this make-believe dinner was served, the 
foods were read off while the youngsters checked 
their papers to see how many they had correct. 
Grandmother then passed sugar cookies (my 
treat) which were eaten with gusto. 

After dinner Grandmother told very nicely the 
story of the first Thanksgiving while all listened 
attentively. Then good-bys were said; we board- 
ed our “cars” and drove home singing a cheery 
song. The journey ended, school was dismissed, 
all feeling that we had spent a very happy after- 
noon. Incidentally I went home feeling thankful 
that such a good time could be provided so easily, 


First Lessons in Reading 
By Olive E. Winship 


HE teacher writes the following rhyme on the 


blackboard in the presence of the class, read- 
ing to them each line as she writes it. After she 
has finished writing each verse she asks the chil- 
dren to tell her what they can remember of what 
has been written. 


October’s bright days have gone now, my dear; 
Harvest is past and November is here. 
Shorter the day grows and longer the night; 
Southward the birds have taken their flight., 
Bare and brown are the trees that we see; 
Hear the wind whistle W-e-e-e-e-e-e! 
Soon comes Thanksgiving and that will be 
A jolly good time for Bob, Jean, and me. 


The teacher then gives the following directions 
(printed in italic) and the children make the cut- 
tings. The best cuttings are selected by the 
teacher and pasted lightly on the blackboard, 
Beneath them the teacher writes the sentences 
which follow the italicized directions. 

Trace half circles. Scallop for umbrellas. Draw 
handle. Color. 

It rained to-day. 

This is my umbrella. 
Jean has an umbrella, too. 
Bob’s umbrella is big. 

Draw rain coats (mass work). 
To-day it is raining. 
Yesterday it rained, too. 

We wore our raincoats to school. 
We carried our umbrellas, too. 


Draw rubbers or overshoes free-hand. Color 
black. Cut. Group them in pairs. 
The ground is wet. 
It has rained. 
When it rains we wear rubbers. 
We wear raincoats when it rains. 
We carry umbrellas when it rains. 
Sketch a picture of three children in storm 
clothes. Each should have an umbrella. 
Here we are. 
We are Bob and Jean and I. 
See our umbrellas. 
See our raincoats and rubbers. 
We are going to school. 
Trace outline of hands (do this for one a 
other). Color for mittens. Cut. 
Here are my new mittens. 
Mother gave them to me. 
See Jean’s mittens. 
Bob has new mittens, too. 
It is cold. 
We wear mittens to keep warm. 
Mother says we may wear them to school. 
Draw caps,and hats free-hand. Color and cle 
These are our hats. 
One hat is Jean’s and one is mine. 


Cut. 


In similar manner I described all kinds of 
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The cap is Bob’s. 
They are new. 
Cut from catalogues various coats (children’s). 
Here are our new coats. 
Can you tell which one is Bob’s? 
Which one is mine? Guess. 
Which one is Jean’s? Guess. 
Mother brought my coat for me. 
Mother says that it is a warm coat. 
We will wear our coats all winter. 
Tell the story of the Pilgrims. Use pictures. 
Draw a Puritan hat. Draw a Puritan with a 
gun on his shoulder. 
This hat was worn long, long ago, 
Worn by a Puritan, you know. 
He carried a gun on his shoulder—so. 
1 Draw a Puritan dress with white collar. 
This lady’s dress was made of gray, 
Her collar was white and wide they say, 
She wove the cloth and made it this way. 
Study Indian pictures. Tell simple facts of the 
Puritan’s relations with the Indian. 
Draw feathers and color. Cut. Mount in head- 
dress style. 
These are feathers. 
The Indians wore feathers. 
They wore the feathers in their hair. 
The feathers were of all colors. 
The Puritans had a Thanksgiving dinner. 
They invited the Indians. 
They had a great feast. 
Trace a large circle. Color for plate. 
‘ Thanksgiving Day will soon be here. 


Cut. 


signs all say, 





the trains each day. 


clackety-clack; 








Bess ISrece L leavelead. 











Stop! Look! Listen! the 
Yet people are killed by 


“Better be safe than sorry,” 
when the train comes 


And this is a very good 
safety rule, “Keep away 
from the railroad track.” 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


We are going to have company. 
They will eat dinner with us. 
This is my plate. 
Cut cups and saucers free-hand. 
I am going to set the table. 
Mother will show me how. 
Jean can set the table, too. 
She is coming to dinner. 
Cut various other dishes. 
Add border design. 
Jean and I will set the table. 
We are going to help get dinner. 
Mother will cook the food. 
We are going to have turkey. 
Cut circles for pies. Add lines to decorate. 
Draw the quarter cuts. 
These are our pies. 
Mother baked them. 
Bob says he can eat all of them. 
Jean and I say we will help him. 
Draw a table top (a large oblong). Draw dishes 
on this, placing properly plates, silver, and food. 
To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day. 
We are all busy. 
Thanksgiving Day is a “thank-you” day. 
We thank God for our good things. 
God gives us all the good things. 
As before, the teacher writes the rhyme on the 
board, reading to the children as she writes. 
November has come to the very last; 
Thanksgiving Day has finally passed. 
We'll give thanks, though, on every day, 
That is what Bob, Jean, and I say. 


Use white paper. 


Re 





Watching the Word-Tree Grow 
By D. Mack 


ie the average school there is usually at least 

one child who is very slow in learning to read, 
and the teacher is almost at her wits’ end before 
she can find a device that appeals to this be- 
ginner. 

One teacher spent some sleepless nights study- 
ing a particular case—that of a little boy who 
was lacking in no way save in the desire to learn 
to read. From his home and from the neigh- 
bors came reports of how well he worked, and 
any manual task required of him at school was 
lovingly and faithfully performed. But books, 
charts, pencils, papers, crayons, and the cards 
and pictures so dear to most children’s hearts 
failed in his case to stimulate interest. 

One day the teacher learned that this boy who 
was giving her so much concern was fond of out- 
of-door things, and had worked in his home gar- 
den early and late. This gave her an idea, 

She procured a good-sized branch of a tree and 
dipped it into bright-colored dye. When it was 
thoroughly dry it was set up in a prominent 
place. This was the “word-tree.” Leaves for 
it were cut from white paper. As each new word 
was learned it was written on a leaf; the other 
side of the leaf was colored to suit the child’s 
fancy; and the leaf was placed on the tree. 

The child took great delight in pinning the 
new words on the tree, and felt badly to have to 
take down a leaf when a word was temporarily 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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forgotten. 
did not remain off the tree long. 

Pictures of all kinds of fruits, cut from seed 
catalogues, were also pinned on the branches. 
Each of these indicated that a reading lesson 


He soon took pains to see that leaves 


had been wel! written. A carelessly written 
word was never permitted to remain on the be- 
loved tree, for visitors must see only good-look- 
ing work. 

No tree, except, perhaps, a Christmas tree 
ever bore suc!. a strange assortment of fruit, and 
as a work of art this tree would never win a 
prize, but nobly has it served its purpose—that 
of teaching a child to read understandingly. 


A Pueblo Indian Project 
By Glena P. Murphy 


HILE studying the story of the Pilgrims 
and the First Thanksgiving, our second- 
grade pupils became intensely interested in Indi- 
an stories, all that they could find. Several Indi- 
an storybooks and many pictures were brought 
in by the children. One morning Ernest came 
into the classroom just beaming! His aunt had 
returned from traveling in the West and finding 
him interested in Indians had told him about the 
cliff-dwelling Indians whose homes she had vis- 
ited. The children were delighted with this in- 
formation and asked many questions. From this 
beginning a most interesting project was evolved. 
The children wished to find out exactly where 
the Pueblo Indians lived, and so, on a large map 
of the United States, we traced the route one 
would travel in order to reach their homes. 

The work was motivated by the desire to make 
a Pueblo village in the sand table. Other sub- 
jects were correlated and good results were ob- 
tained in reading; nature study; language, both 
oral and written; writing; spelling; physical 
training; and music. 

The children read matter relating to the sub- 
ject from supplementary readers; from current 
magazines and newspapers; from books, such as 
The Book of Knowledge, found in their home li- 
braries; and from the library books which our 
school and public libraries afforded. 

After gathering all the information possible on 
the industrial, religious, and political life of the 
Indians of the Southwest, the children’attempted 
to reproduce in miniature the Indians’ own pueblo 
or community house. Every detail was there: 
the terraced stories, though with fewer rooms 
than the average pueblo; the ladders from one 
level to another; the great pieces of pottery here 
and there; the corn-grinding stones; the sheep in 
a sheltered corner; and even the goats on the 
mesa. All these were reproduced from clay. In- 
dians were modeled from plasticine and dressed 
in bits of gay cloth, feathers, beads, and blankets. 
The miniature desert with its cacti and sage- 
brush nestled,at the base of the cliffs. Here were 
found the rabbits and the snakes, while on the 
near-by mountain was found a spring at the foot 
of the willow and pine trees. It was here that 
the mountain lion crouched in readiness to spring 
on a couple of unsuspecting deer. 

Each feature of the project was talked over 
together before work was begun in order that de- 
tails might be correct. Committees were ap- 
pointed, each committee being responsible for 
one special feature, such as houses, or people, or 
animals, etc. 

The following articles were brought into the 
classroom : 

Moccasins—museum 

Indian mother and baby (dolls) —museum 
Indian jewelry 

Indian belt 

Pottery—museum 


Primary Methods and Devices 


This enterprise called for creative ability and 
imagination on the part of the pupils. Indirectly 
it resulted in our learning of the habits of the 
Pueblo Indians as compared with the habits of 
other tribes of Indians. 
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Number Drill 
By a Friendly Observer 


FISHY GAME 
F LASH cards containing the problems 


45798 83 6 2 
BREE 2 2B 


were placed in the tray beneath the blackboard, 
The children repeated in concert, “Fishy, fishy in 
the brook, I can catch without a hook!” Each 
child, as called upon, ran forward and caught his 
fish, giving the answer to the problem. If his 
answer was correct he carried his fish (the card) 
home (to his seat). 


LITTLE CHICKENS 


About fifteen children are chosen to be littl 
chickens. The other children blind. One child 
hides the chickens about the room in groups: 
three behind the desk; five in one corner; ete. 

The blinded children open their eyes. A chili! 
is chosen to find the chickens. As he does so he 
says, “ little chickens run home,” giving 
quickly whatever number he finds. 

The object of the game is to teach group recog- 
nition. That child is commended who does no 
have to stop to count the chickens he has found 











color, and mount. 


in the center of the flower. 


NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, 
Color leaves and stems gray-green and deep green in shadows. 
Color the three top petals white and the lower petal crimson. 


Put a touch of yellow 
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Suggestions 


Project in Oral and Written Composition 
By Mabel L. Corbin 


Department of English. Western Illinois State Teachers College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In part, this project has appeared in the 
Illinois State Course of Study for 1925. Miss Corbin was chair- 
man of the committee which revised the language and grammar 
for this State Course of Study, 


T= following project in oral and written 
composition based on the study of the early 
history of the community, is one of the most 
successful that the writer has ever tried. The 
children responded with great eagerness to the 
suggestions in regard to looking up interesting 
material about the community, and the parents 
and grandparents, from whom so much helpful 
information was gleaned, seemed to be equally 
interested. 

The pupils found a quantity of interesting 
relics to bring to school which they used in il- 
lustrating their talks. Many interesting and 
often thrilling stories of the early pioneer days, 
the crossing of the ocean, the encounters with 
Indians, the opening up of the settlements, etc., 
the children got at first hand from the older 
people. Other points they found in the state and 
county histories. 

While this project was worked out for Illinois, 
it is equally well adapted to other states, for 
there is not a section of our country that is not 
rich in this early history of pioneer days and 
exploits, a history which too often is preserved 
only in the memories of the older generation 
and which it is well for the children to learn of, 
to study, and write about, before the knowledge 
of it has passed away. 


LESSON DEVELOPING THIS PROJECT 


The class had been discussing some place of 
interest in Illinois, such as Nauvoo, Lincoln’s 
home at Springfield or Starved Rock, and the 
teacher turned the attention of the class to the 
points of interest to be found in their own com- 
munity, 

Teacher—I wonder if there are not some 
places of historic interest in our own section of 
the state or in this neighborhood, that we might 
find out about. 

Mary—There are four large mounds in our 
pasture that my father says are Indian mounds. 

Teacher—Have they ever been opened? 
Mary—Yes, Father and some other men dug 
into one of them two years ago and found some 
arrowheads and other Indian relics. 

Harold—I have heard my grandfather tell 
about going to Galesburg to hear Lincoln debate 
Im 1858, 

Teacher—Yes, I think we should feel quite 
Proud of the fact that Lincoln gave one of his 
famous debates with Douglas here in our own 
county, 


Alice—My grandmother has told me some in- 
teresting stories of how her family drove from 
Ohio in a covered wagon when she was just a 
little girl, They came first to Victoria and then 
bought the farm where we now live. 

Teacher—I believe there ate a great many in- 
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teresting things that we can find out about this 
community; how it was settled, what adventures 
the pioneers had with Indians and wild animals, 
when our schools and churches were built, what 
people who have become well known were born 
here, etc. Would you like to work out something 
of this kind for our composition project for the 
next month? 

(Children agree that this would be interesting) 

Teacher—What suggestions would you make 
as to the way we should do this? 

Alice—We could look up these points and give 
talks about them. 

Robert—After we had given our talks we 
could write them out and put all the papers to- 
gether in a book. 

Teacher—Those are both good ideas. I won- 
der if it wouldn’t be a good plan to make an at- 
tractive cover for the book, and perhaps illus- 
trate it with some drawings or pictures. 

Tom—Yes, I think so and then we could take 
the books home. (Children all agree to this.) 

Teacher—What other suggestions? 

Harold—We could give talks for a Friday 
afternoon program and invite our parents to 
come. 

Robert—And we could bring some curios and 
relics to exhibit that afternoon. Mary could 
bring her Indian relics and we have an old mus- 
ket that my great-grandfather used in the Black 
Hawk War. 

Alice—I think Mother would let me bring an 
old spinning wheel that we have in the attic. 

John—We have a diary that my grandfather 
kept while he was crossing the ocean from Scot- 
land. 

Teacher—I think these are excellent sugges- 
tions, and I feel sure that we shall find plenty of 
interesting things for our exhibit. You might 
ask your fathers and mothers about any relics 
they may have, such as old books or pictures, 
samplers, and tools or weapons used in the early 
days. Perhaps someone can get one of the very 
old-fashioned dresses with the tight waist and 
full skirt and a big bonnet, and wear this cos- 
tume while she talks about housekeeping in the 
early days, or maybe one of the boys can get a 
Civil War uniform and a sword to wear. Each 
one might also draw a map of this township 
showing the hard and the dirt roads, the streams, 
towns, etc. Now how shall we plan our project 
so that it will have an orderly arrangement and 
each pupil will know exactly what he is to do? 

John—Let’s make an outline of the topics we 
want to look up and then each one in the class 
can pick out the ones he is most interested in to 
find out about. 

Teacher—Yes, but first we must decide 
whether we shall take our own school district, 
Walnut Grove, or the township, or the whole 
county. (Children decide to take the township 
but also to look up some points of interest in re- 
gard to the county.) 

The teacher and class work out the following 
outline on the board: 





1. How our township and county got their 
names and when and by whom they were 
first settled. 

. Early settlers and their adventures with 
wild animals. 

. How the pioneers cleared the land and 
farmed in the early days. 

. Our churches and their history. 

. Our school and its history. 

. Interesting events in this township. 

a. Great storms, famous eclipses, etc. 

b. Important meetings or rallies, old set- 
tlers’ meetings, spelling matches, husk- 
ing bees, ete. 

7. How and when roads and bridges were 
built. 

8. The streams and how they got their 
names. 

9. Our part in the Civil, Spanish-American, 

and World Wars. 

10. How farm methods have improved since 

the early days. 

11. The home life and dress of the early 

settlers. 

12. Interesting stories and anecdotes learned 

from the older people. 

13. Ways of travel and of sending mail in the 

early days. 

14, Visits made or speeches given by noted 

people. 

15. Well-known people who were born or 

brought up in our community. 

16. Places of natural interest or beauty. 

Teacher—Since there are only five in the sev- 
enth grade class and we have so many topics to 
cover, could we not make this a joint project for 
the seventh and eighth grades? I believe the 
three eighth graders would be a great help. 

(Children agree to this plan.) 

(In a small school, the sixth grade might also 
work on the project.) 

Teacher—This would give two topics for each 
one. Now how shall we get information about 
our points? 

Tom—We can talk with our parents and 
grandfathers and grandmothers, 

Bess—There’s an old gentleman who lives near 
us who knows a lot about the early history of the 
county. 

Harold—I could write to my uncle who lives 
in Seattle. He used to teach our school. 

Teacher—This will be a good chance to use 
what you have learned about letter writing. I 
think most of you will want to write to some of 
your relatives, or to some person who used to 
live in our community, and get all the interesting 
facts and anecdotes about your topic that you 
can. But I think another step should come first. 

Mary—We ought to make an outline of each 
of our topics so that we shall know what points 
to find out about and to put into our talks and 
compositions. 

Teacher—Yes, that is very important. To- 
morrow I should like to have you bring me the 
outline of one or two topics and we will talk 
them over in class. 
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Next day, after talking with parents, children 
bring in outlines. Harold has chosen the his- 
tory of the school and reads this outline: 


Outline of History of Walnut Grove School 
1. When built, by whom, cost. 

2. The first teacher and some of the later 

ones. 

8. Improvements on the building. 

a. Interior. 
b. Exterior and grounds. 

4. Interesting events in connection with 

the school. 

a. Winning the county spelling contest 
in 1880. 

b. The fire in 1895. 

c. Political rally and speech by Senator 
West in 1908. 

Tvacher—Some very good points. Has any- 
one any suggestions to help Harold improve his 
outline? 

Tom—He might add something about the 
singing schoo]. I heard they used to have one 
here a good many years ago. 

Teacher—Where would that point be placed? 

Tom—It woild be a point under “Interesting 
events.” 


Teacher—Yes. Any other suggestions? 


Mary—He might tell about some of the people 
who once went to school here who have become 
well known. 


Teacher—A good suggestion for a point 5 of 
the outline. 

(Other outlines are then read and discussed. 
Children work on outlines and revision for an- 
other day or two.) 

They next write letters to gather information 
on their subjects. These are read and discussed, 
revised, copied in good form, and mailed. 

After the answers are received and other in- 
formation gathered from talking with older 
people, reading the county history, and old scrap- 
books and diaries, the children will give two, 
three, or four minute talks, without notes, on 
each of their topics for a Friday afternoon pro- 
gram or entertainment to which they invite 
their parents and friends. At this time the col- 
lection of curios and relics will be on exhibition, 
and can be used to illustrate some of the talks. 
Several of the pupils may dress in old-fashioned 
costumes, 

The next lessons, which may cover a week, 
will be writing up the points on each topic in 
good connected paragraphs, with pen and ink, 
on uniform paper, with careful attention to neat- 
ness, good form, spelling, punctuation, and good 
sentence structure. Direct quotations in con- 
versation should be carefully punctuated. All 
the facts and dates should be carefully verified 
as far as possible. In all the work a sense of 
community pride should be developed, and the 
pupils should be encouraged to make their talks 
and papers as interesting as possible. 

After the papers are all finished, each pupil 
should bind his outlines, letters, and composi- 
tions together with fasteners, and make an at- 
tractive cover decorated with a pen and ink or 
water color sketch of some place or object he has 
described, or with some appropriate picture or 
snapshot which can be pasted on. Maps, 
sketches, and pictures should also be used, as 
far as possible, to illustrate the booklet. 

If this project seems too difficult for a small 
school, the work may be limited to one or two 
topics such as the history of the school, the ex- 
periences of the early settlers, etc. The children 
should be led to see that interesting material lies 
all about them and that they can study history 
and civics at first hand as well as from books. 


Let’s Give a Play 
By Kate Alice White 
HEN the children want to give a play, do 
you hesitate because of the amount of work 
that will be involved in making costumes, or do 
you reject the costume play because you feel 
that it will require more time than you can afford 
to put on it? In too many cases the costumes are 
made by the parents of the children, and when 
the play is over that is the end of the costume in 
so far as the school is concerned. With us, how- 
ever, it is not the end of the costume, but only the 
beginning. In our costume room, we have cos- 
tumes that have been used dozens of times, and 
although perhaps a little worn, they will still do 
duty for many more plays. 

Since ours is a foreign community, not many 
of the mothers can sew enough to make the cos- 
tumes for the plays that we put on, so it has been 
necessary for us to make our own costumes. 





These Actors Are Proud to Wear the Costumes 
Made in Their School 


When we are planning to put on a play that will 
need new costumes, the teacher in charge meets 
with the sewing teacher and discusses the play. 
Between them, they plan the costumes, which are 
made by the girls in the sewing class. Whenever 
it is possible, each girl is made responsible for 
her own dress, and those girls not taking part in 
the play make the boys’ costumes. 

Knowing that the girls are to make the cos- 
tumes, the teachers are aware that they must be 
simple; and since our costumes will be used in a 
number of other plays, they must not only con- 
sider the ease in making them but must also give 
some heed to the possibilities of their use in the 
future. 

Since many of the plays requiring costumes are 
historical, we have kept that in mind in our plan- 
ning. Our costumes for the early explorers are 
made of bright colored sateen; the tights are 
either old knit underwear that has been dyed or 
stockings that are long enough to serve as tights. 
By using these tights and trunks and substitut- 
ing smocks for the coats, we have costumes for 
Robin Hood and his men. If our cast calls for 
women we use our colonial costumes, removing 
the collars and substituting white ruffs made 
of white sateen pleated very full, around the 
neck. 


Our colonial costumes for both men and women 
are used for all our court scenes, by making only 
a few minor changes. Likewise, the same cos- 
tumes serve for both Dutch and Pilgrim women 
with only a few changes. The skirts are fastened 
to a bodice of black. If Dutch costumes are de- 
sired, a white blouse is worn under the bodice, 
When the costumes are needed for Pilgrims, a 
plain blouse like the skirt is put on over the bod- 
ice. With the addition of a white cap and apron, 
our Pilgrim women’s costumes are complete. For 
the Dutch men, we have bright colored trousers 
trimmed with large white glass buttons and 
Dutch vests and caps. These trousers are put to 
a variety of uses. The Pilgrim men’s costumes 
consist merely of knee-length trousers, large 
black hats made of heavy construction paper, 
white collars and cuffs made of slater cambric, 
and large cardboard buckles covered with silver 
paper worn on low shoes. 

The colonial women’s costumes are also used 
for the Civil War period. Underneath the full 
skirts are placed hoops made of rattan. Small 
bonnets made of wide straw braid from old hand- 
made hats make very passable Civil War bonnets. 
For the young girls, we merely hem the dresses 
and use pantalets made of white muslin that is 
very much beruffled. Costumes for the men are 
made out of blue cotton canton flannel trimmed 
with gold braid. The caps are made of blue card- 
board, and are also trimmed with gold braid and 
buttons. 

We have no more useful costumes in our entire 
wardrobe than some black suits made like chil- 
dren’s sleeping garments and having long pointed 
caps. Brownies, shadows, disease germs, etc. 
find these excellent garments for their use. There 
are also a dozen white suits made much like them 
that are very useful. By the addition of red ruffs 
and buttons, they become clown suits or may 
serve for Cleanliness and other characters in 3 
health play. 

A huge box contains dozens of costumes for 
both Indian braves and squaws. There are gay 
Indian headdresses for the chiefs, bright bands 
for the squaws, cradles for the Indian babies 
(dolls), scores of strings of bright beads for the 
Indian maidens, and huge bows and arrows 4 
well as tomahawks for the braves. 

There are also beards and wigs of various 
kinds and colors; shields, helmets, spears, swords, 
all of which have been made by the children; 
robes and capes of different sizes and colors. 

As our auditorium is also used for a gymns 
sium, we have no set scenery but are obliged t 
make a new scene each time we give a play— 
sometimes two or three. We use a heavy wrapP 
ping paper four feet wide which we paste te 
gether until it is the necessary size. When the 
back drop is the correct size, several boys with 
artistic talent are chosen to make the scene. It 
is laid flat on the floor and the picture sketchel 
in lightly. The sky, trees, grass, etc., are thet 
put in with a soft, brightly colored chalk. Whel 
completed, the picture is put up as a back drop 
being fastened to a narrow strip of wood tha 
stretches across the back of the stage. Since the 
chalk rubs off easily, the picture has to be har 
dled very carefully. Sometimes the picture rer 
resents the beautiful grounds surrounding ! 
king’s palace; again, it shows rolling prairie, the 
dark forest, etc. 

When we need fences, houses, gates, etc. the 
manual training class are talled upon to do 
work. In a recent play, the class built an old 
Irish cabin which they covered with a dark brow? 
wrapping paper, that had been marked with whit 
chalk until it looked like a cabin made of stom 
piled up. The roof was made of boards which 
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were covered with real sod. A fence at eithe 
side of the stage, painted white and covered with 
crepe-paper morning glories, made a very real- 
istic setting for an Irish play. 

As most of our plays are the outgrowth of our 
class work, they are usually written by the classes, 
either as a class project or by individuals in the 
class. At the present time, I have a class work- 
ing on a good health play which they are doing as 
a class project. When the play is completed it 
will be put on for Good Health Week. 

Giving a play means to our children, not only 
putting on a play before an audience, but plan- 
ning the costumes, making the necessary scenery, 
and, in many cases, writing the play. But does 
that deter them? No, it only makes them more 
keen and one play is not over before someone is 
sure to suggest, “Let’s give another play.” 


An Imaginary Tour 
By Esther H. Stephenson 


N° person in the world likes to pretend as does 
the average sixth grade child unless perhaps 
it is the sixth grade teacher, who realizes what is 
to be gained by so doing. 

Recently my sixth grade organized a Geo- 
craphic Society and with the aid of our imagina- 
tions each became a grown-up person of distinc- 
tion. Soon we numbered among us: explorers, 
lecturers, professors, travelers, research workers 
and business men with foreign industrial inter- 
ests, 

So we planned our tour, making preparations 
as nearly as possible like those made for a real 
tour. First we sent to different steamship com- 
panies for their circulars. In doing this we made 
sure that only one child wrote to each company 
and we insisted that he explain that the tour was 
only an imaginary one, for we did not wish the 
company to go to the expense of follow-up letters 
or representatives. Most companies are glad to 
respond to such letters and many sent us very 
helpful material. After we received the neces- 
sary information, we briefly discussed: sailings, 
time, finance, articles to be taken with us, and 
clothing suitable to the various climates of the 
countries we should visit. 

All preparations completed, one fine morning 
we waved farewell to our make-believe friends at 
the dock and were off. The New York Harbor 
claimed our attention for some little time. Lively 
conversation ensued and interest heightened as 
we imagined ourselves viewing the Statue of 
Liberty, the different islands and boats from 
local and foreign ports. Questions arose and we 
found ourselves resorting to books and maps. 
Such a study of the harbor was not easily to be 
forgotten. Then we passed Sandy Hook and could 
feel the swell of the real ocean. Yes, we were 
certainly taxing our imaginations to the limit, 
and it was at this point one member of the class 
insisted he was seasick. 

Our next geography period was devoted to the 
study of our boat. Few children had been aboard 
alarge steamer and most of them were amazed to 
find with what conveniences for comfort and 
recreation they are equipped. (The circulars 
with their descriptions and pictures afforded us 
splendid information along this line and the 
U. 8S. Shipping Board at Washington, D. C., fur- 
nished us excellent material.) 

For the next few mornings on shipboard we 


- Spent the time in our deck chairs, reading of 


uth America and planning trips we expected to 

€ upon our arrival. We used a geographical 
Teader for this study period and made a list of 
the particular industries or places of interest we 
should look for in each country. 


Each day following our geography lesson came 
a written English lesson, purposely so arranged, 
during which we wrote letters home or made 
entries in our “tour books,” each of us having 
brought one with us. Besides notes on their ex- 
periences many children made drawings or car- 
toons of imagined happenings in these books, and 
throughout the trip they remained very popular. 
Later on we mounted pictures in them, sup- 
posedly snapshots obtained in our travels, but 
really prints cut from old textbooks or maga- 
zines. Each child also secured the autographs of 
all other members of the organization. These 
books, when later placed on exhibit, caused much 
favorable comment and will be treasured for 
some time, I think, by members of the class and 
their parents. Ordinary notebooks may be used, 
but we made ours in art period after a few les- 
sons on book-making. Designing the cover fur- 
nished an art problem for several days. 

When we reached the Panama Canal, work be- 
gan in earnest. After a careful study of pictures 
and maps we made the canal in miniature on our 
sand table. It is possible with concrete to con- 
struct it more in detail but we found cardboard 
served our purpose and was much quicker. We 
were not engineers and our finished product was 
far from perfect but we were successful in the 
accomplishment of our aim, for after its comple- 
tion we understood the use of locks not only in 
that canal but in all canals. However, all prob- 
lems did not prove so difficult, and after we en- 
tered the continent we realized much pleasure 
and satisfaction, too, in making a coffee planta- 
tion. It was quite a picture with its rows of red 
sand (paprika made it) between green trees, its 
drying bed, paper freight house, and even a toy 
freight train to carry the bags of coffee away. 
The harbor of Rio was well done, though it took 
a bit of searching to find a stone the right shape 
for the Sugar Loaf, and careful study to get the 
surrounding rocks of proportionate size. Our 
Amazon valley was unique. In the jungle, close 
to the banks, were clay and paper animals, and 
farther back we placed rubber trees with their 
slashes and tiny cups underneath. We built a 
native hut and used modeling clay for the balls 
of crude rubber stacked outside the door. Some 
huts were built on piles along the river edge in 
the manner indicated on the slide pictures loaned 
us by the state educational department. By lin- 
ing the banks of the river with concrete and cov- 
ering it with sand or earth water may be used 
for the river—a little bluing will make it the 
right color. Otherwise, ordinary tinfoil makes a 
realistic stream. 

It is needless to describe other pictures we 
copied in sand but every industry of South Amer- 
ica we saw thus. Books and other material from 
many sources came to school to aid in the work 
and groups begged to be allowed to work before 
and after school, a privilege which was usually 
granted, for, of course, there are other subjects 
to be taught during the day—though the in- 
genious teacher will be able to work practically 
every subject into the project. English, reading, 
history, spelling, and art all lend themselves 
readily; and even arithmetic may be adapted for 
a few lessons in measuring and building to scale. 

Our return at the close of the study of South 
America led to an exhibit and entertainment to 
which we invited other classes and parents. Ar- 
ticles of every possible South American prod- 
uct, in both raw and manufactured state, were 
brought to school. We grouped these according 
to countries and displayed them as attractively as 
possible. The rubber exhibit was perhaps the 
most remarkable, although coffee, cacao, ivory, 
nuts, nitrate, beef, and tin all claimed an impor- 


tant part. Fortunately, one of our members had 
lived in South America and many articles came 
from her home. Posters on different topics were 
made during the art period and colored maps of 
various sections were placed on the board, show- 
ing physical features, products, and cities, these 
to be used later for the lectures. Several mem- 
bers of the class had chosen topics upon which 
they wished to speak, and on the final day the 
Geographic Society presented these lecturers to 
their friends. Much fun resulted from the intro- 
ductions of the distinguished speakers by the 
chairman, for he gave to each a particular title 
and often added remarks on the ability and 
achievements of the speaker. With the aid cf 
maps, articles on exhibit, and slide pictures, in- 
spiring talks were given showing a knowledge of 
the subject which amazed parents and visiting 
teachers. This afternoon alone proved the worth 
of the project from a teaching standpoint and the 
eager queries of the children, “Please, may we 
take a trip to Europe?” showed their keen in- 
terest. 


The Use of Magazines in the Grammar 
Grades 
By Ruth E. Dempsey 


F the three old-fashioned R’s reading is after 

all the most important. The reason is ob- 
vious. It is the way in which all knowledge is 
gained, except when it is acquired through per- 
sonal experiences as one passes along the high- 
way of life day after day. For this reason, be- 
ginning with the child’s first lesson in reading, 
the best methods should be carefully applied and 
greater emphasis should be placed on the impor- 
tance of reading as a subject in the curriculum 
throughout the grades. 

In the lower grades, reading is necessarily 
more or less a mechanical process, merely giving 
the child the power to read and teaching him 
how to read. Stress is here laid on oral reading, 
for it is in this way that errors are detected and 
corrected. 

By the time the child has reached the fourth 
and fifth grades, reading has become second na- 
ture to him. Usually about this time, though it 
may appear even at an earlier age, he is seized 
with a reading mania and silent reading comes 
to the fore. During these years, reading as a 
subject in the program of the day is apt to be 
overlooked if not somewhat neglected. The cause 
of this may be traced very often to the character 
of the reading material available for these 
grades, 

The child has outgrown the regulation reader 
and is ready to enter upon the subject of reading 
in its broader sense. Reading takes on new 
meanings, and every day the child sees new av- 
enues of knowledge opening up and spreading 
out before him. Up to this time he has been 
taught that the keynote of good reading is cor- 
rectness—correctness of pronunciation and cor- 
rectness of expression. 

While it is desirable to be a good oral reader, 
comparatively few people make use of oral read- 
ing in later life. It is far more important to get 
the entire thought of that which has been read 
and to be able to reproduce the thought orally. 
Last but not least, it is of greater value to retain 
the thought, once it has been read. 

The first aim in reading in the higher grades 
should be to produce “thought readers.” In the 
second place the thought reader should be guided 
into channels of proper selection of material and 
taught what to read, how much to read and, in a 
limited way, to discriminate between the good 
and bad in reading, In other words, to instill 
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in the minds of children a love for good litera- 
ture is of paramount importance. 

This necessarily calls for subject matter not to 
be found in school textbooks only. In the past, 
one of the greatest errors in teaching reading 
and literature to our young people has been in 
not making them conscious of the fact that there 
is such a thing as current literature—that there 
are poets and authors living and performing 
their life works right in our midst. This idea 
may be traced to the fact that the poems and 
masterpieces taught in the various grades were 
all written by authors long since deceased. With 
the growing popularity of good magazines and 
periodicals of various types, this fallacy is 
breaking down and the youth of to-day is learn- 
ing to know and to appreciate the works of con- 
temporary writers. 

There is no more valuable storehouse of read- 
ing than the present-day periodicals—valuable 
not only from the literary standpoint but from 
the standpoint of useful and worth-while knowl- 
edge as well. 

Furthermore, teaching the proper use of good 
magazines to the child is one way of instilling in 
him a taste for reading of a higher type and also 
of developing a wide reading interest which the 
common textbooks cannot satisfy. 

With this aim in view our school has sub- 
scribed to fourteen magazines: “Literary Di- 
gest”; “Travel”; “Success”; “Country Gentle- 
man”; “Outdoor Life’; “Field and Stream”; 
“Outlook”; “Radio News”; “Experimenter”; 
“Popular Science Monthly”; “Illustrated London 
News”; “Popular Mechanics”; “Independent”; 
“Industry Illustrated.” 

The pupil is allowed to choose one of these 
magazines according to his own tastes. Natu- 
rally, he selects the one which appeals to him 
most. This he does because of his interest in 
the particular book or because he is seeking some 
specific information. At the same time the 
breadth of the field motivates the desire to read, 
and reading gives a culture which is one of the 
most cherished characteristics of the person of 
refinement. The thought-getting of the child is 
improved because of the interest he has in the 
material—due to his freedom in making a choice 
and to the requirement of making an oral report 
before the class. 

On the date of issue, each magazine is placed 
in the hands of the pupils of the 8A grades and 
then passed to the pupils of the 8B grades. This 
results in the number of magazines in use vary- 
ing from time to time, so there is no stated day 
for preparation or presentation of reports. They 
are made as often as a new magazine is received. 

The pupil having been allowed to select a 
magazine, he takes it home and chooses an arti- 
cle on which he wishes to report. As soon as he 
is prepared, preferably on the following day, 
this report is delivered before the class in the 
oral language period. The following outline is 
used: (1) Name and issue of magazine; (2) 
Several titles from the table of contents; (3) 
Titles of the article selected with the reason for 
the choice, followed by a detailed account. 

When the pupil has concluded his report, the 
subject is thrown open for discussion. Here the 
socialized recitation plays an important part. 
This particular type of oral language always 
arouses keen enthusiasm. 

While the subject matter of the magazine arti- 
cle is of primary importance, the class, at the 
same time, listens with the idea of criticizing 
from the standpoint of posture, pronunciation, 
enunciation, knowledge the speaker has of his 
subject, clearness of expression, and grammati- 
cal construction. By way of strengthening the 


pupil’s ability to speak clearly and well, empha- 
sis is laid on constructive rather than destructive 
criticism. 

This work may be correlated with other school 
work. For example, in geography the geographic 
setting of stories may be used to give pupils a 
mental picture of the lessons in this subject. 
While the class was making a study of Belgium 
one of the reported articles was “Belgium’s 
Royal Dictator,” and during the study of Paris 
“The Illuminated Eiffel Tower’ was given. 
Ever-changing conditions in European countries 
as discussed in various magazines have supplied 
abundant and widespread information. Items 
dealing with exploration and travel bring home 
to the pupil the concrete aspect of geography. 


Many interesting sidelights may be thrown on 


the subject of history from these special articles 


dealing with current and past events as shown 
by the following topics—“Can the League Be- 
come European?” “Custer’s Last Stand,” “Emer. 
gency Food in the Mine,” “What Will Happen at 
Geneva.” “Amazing Tricks of Rum Runners” 
caused a lively discussion, as blockade runners 
had just been a part of the history lesson that 
day. 

The far-reaching results obtained in language 
and grammar cannot be overestimated. Publi- 
cations of to-day, as a general rule, are edited 
with regard for correct use of words and the 
rules of grammar. The entire recitation can be 

(Continued on page 84) 
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touch of crimson. 

the stem has touches of brown. 
trast pleasingly with the color of the blossoms. 
“blocked in” free-hand. 
then sketch in the individual blossoms. 
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NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE design for our November blackboard calendar 


The blossoms of this plant, which is a member of the lupine family, are a medium blue with touches 
of red- purple in the shadows; the intersections where two small ovals are seen should be given a 


The leaves are yellow-green with shades of blue-green in the darker portions. 
If desired, orange may be used for sketching the calendar, and outside border, as this will con- 
This drawing may be transferred to the board by means of a blackboard pantograph or may be 
If the latter method is used, sketch three vertical lines giving the general 
location of each bluebonnet stalk. Block in light oval shapes to indicate the group of blossoms and 


In this way a good copy may be produced quite easily. 
If hectograph copies of this calendar are furnished pupils these may be colored with crayons or 
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SUBJECTS 


and Prizes 
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“Why I think Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best 
hot drink for boys and girls’””— 
a letter not exceeding 300 words in 
length. First prize, $1000; second, 
$500; third, $250; fourth, 3 prizes of 
$100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 
prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes 
of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes of $3 each; 
eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 
146 prizes of $1 each. 


“What the 30-day test of Pos- 
tum has done for me’’— a letter 
hot exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; 
third, $250; fourth, 3 prizes of $100 
tach; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 
Sprines of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
ot $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; 
tenth, 35 prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 
68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 
Prizes of $1 each. 


“How I make Postum—and why 
it best made my way’’— 
4 letter not exceeding 300 words in 
. First prize, $1000; second, 
$500; third, $250; fourth, 3 prizes of 
$100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
»5 prizes of $25 each; seventh 
0 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 
thee of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of 
tach; tenth, 35 prizes of $3 each; 
eet 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 
45 prizes of $1 each. 
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NLY a few weeks and Postum’s $10,000 prize letter contest will 
come to a close. One thousand and one cash prizes will be given 


away! Three of them are $1000 each! Three are $500! Hundreds of 


other prizes! 


You, as a teacher, have a better-than-average chance to win a prize 
in one division of the contest—the one for letters on “Why I think Instant 
Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls”. 


Hundreds of schools have installed the Postum hot lunch, following 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan. Teachers tell us the success of this plan has 
been remarkable—that scholarship, discipline, health of pupils—all have 
been improved. Splendid material for Postum contest letters! Write one 
—win a prize! 

There are two other contests. Each with a $1000 first prize! Enter 
these contests, too! 


Write a letter on “What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me”. 
Thousands have made this test—have used Postum in place of caffein 
beverages for thirty days, and kept right on using it because of results! 
“I sleep better now.” “I no longer feel run down.” “I have oceans of 
energy.” Typical comments on the benefits of this test. Write us your 
experience—whether you have used Postum for years, or are only a 
beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 


Hundreds of prizes, too, for letters on ““How I make Postum—and why 
I like it best made my way.” As with other hot drinks, a little experiment- 
ing is needed to suit Postum to the individual taste. Some women prefer 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot 
(not boiled) milk. Others swear by Postum Cereal, made by boiling. 
Some people like Postum strong, others weak, still others “medium”. Tell 
us how you make Postum—and why you like it best made your way! 


Win $1000! 


If you do not already have a copy of the Postum Hot Lunch Plan, use 
the coupon to order it. We will send with it, free for experimental use in 
your school, a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum. Have your Principal sign 
the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own signature will 


be sufficient. 
©1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Epucationat Dert., Posrum Company, Inc. P.—N. 1—11-27 
Battie Creek, Micn. 


Please send free 50-cup tin of Instant Postum and school lunch plan. 
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In Canada: Canapian Postum Company Ltp., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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prize contest 


R U L E §S 


1. You may write on any one or all 
of the subjects, and submit as 
many entries as you care to. 


2. Write the subject at the top of 
the first page of each manuscript 
you submit. 


3. Write plainly on one side of the 
paper only. Neatness counts. 


4. Write your name and address on 
each manuscript. 


5. In case of ties, each tying con- 
testant will be awarded the full 
amount of each prize tied for. 


6. Contestants agree to accept the 
decisions of the judges as final. 


7. No communications will be ac- 
knowledged, and no manuscripts 
will be returned. 


8. Employes of the Postum Com- 
pany, Inc., are not eligible. 


9. Address envelopes to P. O. Box 
594-J, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


10. Manuscripts must be received 


before 5 p.m. December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes willbeawarded, and thenames 
and addresses of prize winners an- 
nounced as early as possible in 1928.) 
This contest is not limited to res- 
idents of the United States—it is 
open to everyone, everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 


U.S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. 
D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
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A Thanksgiving Pageant 
By Mabel Patriarche 
SUGGESTIONS 


Instead of the small individual room 
entertainments that are ordinarily 
used to celebrate certain occasions, a 
production that will be a more pleas- 
ing performance for both players and 
audience can be given if each room will 
prepare one of certain small parts, and 
these are organized and presented in 
pageant form. 

In this pageant the first grade pu- 
pils can take the parts of the Pilgrim 
and the Dutch children; the second 
grade pupils the part of the Indians 
(using a sixth grade boy for 
“Squanto”). 

A stage with an indoor and an out- 
door set of scenery is all that will be 
needed. Touches that will make the 
scenes very effective can be added by 
the pupils. For instance, the manual 
training boys can make the frame for 
the fireplace to be used in Scene I, 
and the third grade pupils can draw 
an imitation of a rock fireplace on 
brown paper and cover it. These same 
boys can make the frame for a wind- 
mill, and the fourth grade pupils can 
make the necessary drawings on blue 
paper and cover it. These boys can 
also make the frames for the screens to 
be used in Scene III, the second grade 
pupils can make and cut out tulips and 
hyacinths, and the sixth grade pupils 
can cover the screens with the paper, 
pasting the designs on them. The sec- 
ond grade pupils can draw and cut out 
different colored autumn leaves for 
the trees to be used in Scene IV. If a 
real row boat cannot be obtained for 
Scene V have the manual training boys 
make the front of one to be used. 

The interludes are given in front of 
the curtain while the stage is being set 
for the next scene. 


COSTUMES 


PiLcgRIM WomMAN—Long dark 
with white collar and cuffs. 


Pircrim Man—Dark  knickerbocker 
suit; belt and high pointed hat; low 
shoes, with buckles. 

DutcH Boys—Waistcoats of blue pa- 
per worn over white blouses; old 
trousers covered with blue crepe pa- 
per; shoes on which brown crepe pa- 
per is pasted, to imitate wooden 
ones, 


Dutcu Gtirits—Close-fitting bodices of 
blue cambric; skirts of old dresses 
covered with blue crepe paper; 
Dutch caps of white crepe paper; 


dress, 


shoes covered with brown crepe 
paper. 
INDIAN MeN—Brown cambric suits 


with long trousers and loose-fitting 
jackets, having red cambric fringe 
around edges of jacket and down 
trousers’ legs. Headdress of feath- 
ers, and paint on faces. 


INDIAN WomeNn—Ankle-length skirts 
and loose jackets of brown cambric, 
with red fringe sewed around edges. 
Band of paper on which beads are 
sewed or drawn; feather in center 
front of band. 
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Have the stage set with some plain 
indoor scenery. In center-back of 
stage put a fireplace, with plates and 
candles on the mantel and a pot hang- 
ing over the imitation fire. In front 
of this, a little to the left, place an old- 
fashioned table, and on it put a burn- 
ing candle and a large open Bible. On 
the left and right sides of this table 
are cane-hottomed chairs. To the 
front of the room and to the right of 
the table arrange a semicircle of twelve 
chairs. The curtain goes up and finds 
John Robinson kneeling beside the 
chair to the left of the table and Elder 
Brewster kneeling beside the chair to 
the right, with other Pilgrim men 
kneeling beside the chairs in the semi- 
circle. They remain in this position 
for a few seconds, then slowly rise and 
are seated. 

JoHN RosinsoN—Brethren, some- 
thing must be done. We can never 
worship God here as we think right. 
The King will not let us do it openly, 
and our many secret places have al- 
ways been discovered. 

Pitcrim Man—Yes, we have all been 
in jail several times. But what else 
can we do? 

JOHN RoBINSON—I am afraid we 
must go to another country. 

JoHN Braprorp—But where will 
that be? We shall have the same trou- 
ble in any other country. 

ELDER BREwsTeR—Yes, there is one 
place to which we can go—Holland. I 
lived in that country for a few years, 
and there everyone can worship as he 
chooses. It is a good country, too. 
There are fine free schools, beautiful 
cities and large mills where we can all 
get work. 

JOHN Braprorp—Then let as many 
of us as can, go to Holland. (No one 
speaks for a few seconds. Everyone 
pretends to be thinking.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Think about it, 
brethren. 


SCENE MEETING 


(The curtain goes down while every- 
one is sitting still, with bowed head.) 


INTERLUDE—LEAVING THE OLD HoME 


This scene is carried on in front of 
the curtain while the stage is being 
set for the second scene. Behind the 
curtain a chorus is heard singing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” While this is 
being sung, the Pilgrims are seen going 
to the seashore to wait for the boat to 
take them to Holland. 
ones not taking part in the tableau 
that is to follow. All walk across from 


IN ENGLAND | ing a dog; behind them are two men, 





Let these be | 


one side of the stage to the other, | 


slowly and with bowed heads. 


First | 


comes a Pilgrim mother carrying a | 


baby (doll) in her arms. She is lead- 
ing a little girl who is carrying a doll 
by one of its hands. When she is about 
halfway across the stage a boy fol- 
lows, carrying a bundle on his back. 
A few feet behind him comes a Pilgrim 
man carrying a chest on his back; 
then follow a Pilgrim boy and a Pil- 
grim girl side by side. Next come two 
women carrying babies. They are fol- 
lowed by two little boys, one carrying 
a boat in his hand and the other lead- 


| stage, on the right, stand two men, 





a Plays and Recitations 


each carrying something on his back. 


Scene II—WaltTING For THE Boat 


This scene is a tableau of the Pil- 
grims waiting for the boat to take 
them to Holland. Have the stage set 
with outdoor scenery. The lights 
should be so dim that only the outlines 
of the characters can be seen. If pos- 
sible, have dim lights above their heads 
to represent starlight. While the 
chorus behind the scenes sings the first 
verse and chorus of “Faith of our 
Fathers,” the following tableau is pre- 
sented. 

In the center of the stage sits a Pil- 
grim mother holding a baby in her 
arms. At her feet sits a little boy 
with his head pillowed on her knees. 
A little to the left of her two little 
girls lie sleeping, covered with a 
blanket. Behind her stands a man 
with his arms folded. To the left of 
this center group a Pilgrim woman sits 
on the floor, while a little girl lies 
asleep with her head pillowed on her 
lap. To the right of the center group, 
two little boys pretend to be digging 
in the sand. At the back of the stage, 
on the left, a man stands as if peering 
into the darkness. At the back of the 


who appear to be engaged in conversa- 
tion. When the last words of the 
chorus of the song are sung let the cur- 
tain be slowly lowered. 


INTERLUDE—RECITATION 


While preparations are being made 
for the next scene let a pupil recite, 
“The Leak In the Dyke,” by Pheebe 
Cary. 


Scene III—IN HOLLAND 


Keep the stage set with the same 
scenery as in No. II, and to give it the 
touch of Holland, place at the back of 
the stage some screens decorated to 
represent Dutch scenery, ready to 
bring in and set up. 

The screens are first covered with 
bright blue paper, and on the bottoms 
of these are pasted strips of green pa- 
per six inches wide to represent grass. 





Joining this, and just above it, gray 
paper twelve inches wide made to look | 
like a stone wall is pasted. On the 
green paper cut-out tulips and hya- 
cinths are pasted as if they were grow- 
ing out of the grass. On one of the 
screens have a stork pasted as if he 
were standing on the wall, and on the 
other have the top of a boat pasted. | 
If possible, to the right of the stage 
have a windmill standing. 

When the curtain rises twelve chil- 
dren in Dutch costumes are standing 
ready for a dance. After a few sec- | 
onds they sing and dance “In Wooden 
Shoes,” found on page 214 in the 
Teachers’ Manual for the first three 
grades of the Progressive Music Series, 
published by Siiver Burdett and Com- 
pany. (Any other Dutch song and 
dance may be substituted.) While 
they are dancing, the Pilgrim children 
come in and watch them. When they 
have finished the dance, they take the 
Pilgrim boys and girls by the hands, 
pretending to be about to teach them 





the dance. When they are just about 
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to start, Elder Brewster and John 
Bradford come on the stage, expres; 
horror, take the Pilgrim children by 
the hands, and lead them off as th 
curtain goes down. 


INTERLUDE—LEAVING HOLLAND 


A little Dutch boy comes on the stage 
from the left carrying a fishing pok 
across his shoulder and a basket on his 
arm. At the same time a little Pilgrin 
boy enters from the right and mee; 
boy in center of stage. 

DutcH Boy—Come, let’s go fishing 
this morning. You have not playe/ 
with me for a long time. 

Pitcrim Boy—I can’t. I must he) 
my father pack the boxes with fruit 
meat, dried vegetables, and othe 
things. 

DutcH Boy—Why do you have to w 
that? 

Pitcrim Boy—Because we are goin 
to America in a few days and we shal 
need them. 


DutcH Boy—To America? ‘Way 
across the ocean where the Indian 
are? 

Pitcrim Boy—yYes. Our mother 
and sisters have been busy all summe 
spinning cloth and knitting socks fu 
us to take. 

DutcH Boy—And you won’t play 
with us any more? 

PitcRim Boy—No. My father say 
he doesn’t want us to play with you 
because we like to talk your language 
better than ours and are _ becoming 
like you. Oh, I wish we didn’t have 
to go! 

(The Pilgrim boy puts his arm over 
his face as if he were weeping and rum 
off stage. The Dutch boy turns an 
looks after him for a few seconds, thet 
slowly walks off stage.) 


Scene IV—BeErorE THE WHITE Ma‘ 
CAME 


Take the Dutch screens and tl 
windmill from the stage and leave th 
same outdoor scenery. Across th 
back of the stage place trees covert 
with autumn leaves. These trees ¢@! 
be made from large limbs cut fro 
trees, at the bottoms of which # 
built braces such-as those on the bi 
toms of Christmas trees. On th 
branches of these limbs are pasted #! 
colors of autumn leaves which the 
children have made and cut out. 1 
the right of the stage place a wigw#" 
and in the center of the stage set! 
lighted lantern surrounded by sticks “ 
wood which have been covered with ™ 
and yellow paint. 

The curtain goes up and finds eigt! 
Indian squaws seated near the fit 
holding papooses in their arms. +™ 
sing “Rock-a-bye, Hushabye, Littl 
Papoose,” found in the “Progressi* 
Music Teachers’ Manual,” for Grade 
1, 2, and 3. While they are singing tH! 
song they rock their babies. When ti 
song is finished they rise, holding thet 
babies as if they were asleep, # 
while one of them goes into the W# 
wam, the others go off the stage th 
left. é 
A few seconds after they are well ¢ 
the stage the Indian men come on, 
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Teacher had an accident 


They’ll all be sympathetic when they hear of your accident, or sickness— 
But what you will need then, more than anything else, is Cash. 


This is the one organization in the United States that for over 25 years has 
been ready and willing to pay to any Teacher-Member an income when regu- 
lar work is interrupted by reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


These Teachers Know 
What Cash from the T. C. U. Means 


My claim was paid readily and promptly 
and it is indeed a relief to know that the 
T. C. U. is behind one.—Elsa Mae Tyndall, 
Abingdon, Va. 

The promptness with which I received my 
check was amazing—Emma B. Greve, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


It was a great pleasure to receive your 
check and I thank you for your promptness 
in sending it. It is the first time I have been 
paid for being ill—Bessmarie Alexander, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


It was a new experience to receive a sick 
benefit. It came in the form of a substantial 
check from T. C. U.—Mary E. Grimes, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


It seemed to me your check was forwarded 
to me almost before you had had time to re- 
ceive my papers.—Gertrude A. Herr, Ames, 
lowa. 


It would be difficult to overstate my feeling 
of gratitude and appreciation for your very 
prompt and generous settlement.—J. R&. 
Childs, Holden, Mass. 


Will You Be Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
When Something Happens to You? 


The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. will mean more to you than anything 
else could possibly mean. 


One teacher in five—every year—that’s the proportion, proven by our records—meets 
with misfortune and needs just the sort of protection that the T. C. U. affords. 
No need to be “caught unawares”—now that you know the T. C. U. stands ready to help 
pay the expenses of misfortune and safeguard your savings. 
Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail and shows you what 
hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the coupon today. It places 
you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


779 T. C. U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
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gle file, giving war whoops, and form 
a circle around the fire. When this is 
done they stop, and after a second’s 
pause they sing the “Indian Song” 
found on page 136 in “The Progressve 
Music Series Teachers’ Manual,” for 
Grades 1, 2, and 3, and dance around 
the fire. As this is to be done by 
lower grade pupils the dance had best 
be very simple. Let them bend for- 
ward, raise their right arms straight 
above their heads, each holding in his 
right hand a tomahawk. Then let 
them step around in a circle raising 
their feet like a high-stepping horse 
in time to the music. At the end of the 
song each time let them stop, stand 
straight and hold their tomahawks 
high above their heads while they give 
the last “Ah” in the form of a whoop. 
Then let them bend over and begin the 
dance again. Have them dance this 
three times, and when they give the 
last “Ah,” let them stand in tableau 
while the curtain goes down. 


Scene V—TuHE LANDING 


Take the wigwam and the lantern 
away from the stage and leave the 
setting as it is. The curtain goes up 
and finds the Indian men asleep in 
various places on the stage. One of 
them rouses and looks to the right. 
He jumps up and runs off the stage in 
that direction. In a minute he returns, 
wakens one of the Indians, and fran- 
tically points to the right. The one 
he awakens jumps up hurriedly and 
looks. Then they each waken the 
others, who get up, go to the right of 
the stage, and hold their right hands 
above their eyes as if they were trying 
to see something far away. Then they 
gradually walk backwards, still looking 
intently until they are off the stage. 

When they are well off, at the right 
of the stage, a boat is pushed a few 
inches to the view of the audience, and 
Elder Brewster steps out of it on to 
the floor. He is followed by John 
Bradford, Captain Standish and other 
Pilgrim men carrying axes and guns. 
They lock around for a few seconds, 
then drop on their knees, reciting to- 
gether the first verse of the 107th 
Psalm, then they bow their heads as 
if they were praying, and remain in 
that position while the curtain goes 
down. 


Scene VI—SQuanto A FRIEND 


Have the stage set with the outdoor 
scenery. In the center of the stage 
have a small pile of dirt. When the 
curtain goes up a Pilgrim man is seen 
taking a large basket from an Indian 
man (Squanto). They are standing 
by the pile of dirt. The Pilgrim man 
sets the basket on the floor, dips his 
hand into it, and brings up a handful 
of yellow corn which he gradually lets 
fall back into the basket. Then the 
following dialogue takes place. 

PitcrimM Man—Thank you, Squanto. 
We will plant this right away. 

Squanto—And here. This, too. 
(As he says this he hands him a 
smaller basket.) 

PrtGrIm MAN (taking the basket)— 
Why, what have we here? Dead fish? 
(The Indian nods his head in the 
affirmative.) 

Pircrntm MaN—What am I to do 
with them? 


Squanto—Plant. 


Pirgrim Man—Plant fish! 


Why? 
They will not grow. 
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SQquantToO—Ground hungry. Must 
feed ground. (He pretends to dig a 
hole in the pile of dirt. Then he takes 


some corn from the basket and puts it | 


in the hole. He next takes two fish— 
toy cardboard ones will do—from the 
smaller basket and puts them into the 
hole. Then he fills the hole with dirt.) 

Pitcrim MAn—Oh, I see. The fish 
will rot and give new food to the earth. 
Thank you, Squanto. 


INTERLUDE—THANKSGIVING PLANS 


Let this dialogue be carried on in 


front of the curtain while the stage is | 
Elder | 
Brewster and John Bradford enter the | 
| red men to be grateful. 


being set for the next scene. 


stage from the left. 





BrapFrorpD—I am going to make a 
suggestion at the meeting to-night. 

BREWSTER—What art thou going to 
suggest? 

BRADFORD—That we set aside a week 
before long and spend the time in 
feasting and giving thanks to God for 
so blessing our work and sending us 
such a bountiful harvest. 

Brewster—Yes God has been very, 
very good to us this summer and fall, 
and I think we ought to do as thou say- 
est. But I think we ought to ask the 
Indians to join us. We are at peace 
with them now, and that will be the 
way of showing God how thankful we 
are for that, as well as of teaching the 
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BRADFoRD—That will be better yet. 
We shall see what the men think about 


| it when we get to the meeting house, 








| SceNE VII—TuE First THANKSGIVING 


Keep the stage set with the same 
outdoor scenery as Scene VIII, adding 
trees used in Scene IV. In the center 
of the stage place two long tables, 
At the side of each place benches. If 
it is possible to have these benches 
made by nailing planks on imitation 
stumps of trees it will be very effective, 
but plain benches may be used, 
When the curtain goes up the follovw. 
ing tableau is presented. 

At the tables have the Pilgrim men, 
Pilgrim small children and _ Indians 
seated before plain plates, knives, and 
forks placed on the bare table. At the 
left end of the table at the back havea 
Pilgrim mother standing just in the 
act of placing a platter on which isa 
roasted turkey. (If you can not get 
an imitation one make one of two pa- 
per turkeys pasted together so that 
they will stand). Those near the 
mother are looking up at her. In the 
center of the stage at the back of 
table have a woman placing a bow! at 
which some of the seated ones are 


| looking. At the right end of this table 


have another Pilgrim mother holding 
a dish of fruit high above and just over 
the table. Those near are looking up 
at her. At the front table have a Pil- 
grim mother standing at the center 
back of it just giving to a Pilgrim man 
a bowl of nuts. In the center at the 
front of this table have a Pilgrim 
mother putting on the table a roast 
at which the Indians are _ looking 
closely. At each end of this table have 
Pilgrim mothers putting on pies. Just 
coming from the right have three 
other Pilgrim mothers standing with 
bowls and pie plates in their hands. 

Keep this tableau while the chorus 
sings “Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” 


FINAL TABLEAU 


Move the tables and trees from the 
stage quickly in order not to keep the 
audience waiting and then have a row 
of Pilgrims stand across the back of 
the stage. When the curtain goes up 
one of them motions to the audience t 
stand and all begin singing “Amer- 
ica.” While they are singing other 
Pilgrims come in and stand in front 
of them. They are followed by the 
Dutch, who stand in front of them. 
Next come the Indian boys, who stand 
in front of them, then by the India 
girls who stand in front of the Indian 
boys. 


Thanksgiving 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Ruby red of apples, 

Yellow pumpkins’ gold, 
Silver-frosted chestnuts 
Clicking in the cold; 

Wheat and barley garnered, 
Brown corn in a heap: 
Each Thanksgiving day that comes 
Is easier to keep! 

Every kind of blessing— 
Health, and hope, and love; 
Soft old earth beneath me, 
Sweet old sky above; 

Home a tent around me, 
Good friends failing never: 
Every new Thanksgiving 
I’m thankfuller than ever. 
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Indian Dance 
Adapted by Ruth B. Wilkes 


This dance was successfully staged 
by a group of fourth grade boys. 
Those taking part should wear Indian 
suits. 

Boys enter from two sides of the 
stage, forming a circle. Leaning for- 
ward, the warriors commence with the 
left elbow bent and the left foot 
raised. The left arm is lowered with 
the foot, and the right arm and foot 
are raised. The body is swayed with 
the arms. As the music is given in 
chords to the beat of 1-2, 1-2-3, the 
warriors dance left, right; left, right, 
left, until the circle is formed. To a 
chord of music the warriors face the 
center, right arms raised for distance. 
To another chord they sit, arms and 
legs crossed. 


PANTOMIME—“SMOKING THE PIPE OF 
PEACE.” 

(Any march music may be used for 

this.) 

a. Bend forward and back twice. 

b. Bend right and left twice. 

c. Raise folded arms high and look up 
twice. 

d. Right hand over eyes, look to right; 
left hand over eyes, look to left. 
Repeat ‘“‘d.” 

e. Smoke the “pipe of peace” twice. 

f. Bend forward twice. 

Rise. Folded arms raised high and 
head thrown back, give four shouts— 

“Ow.” 


PANTOMIME—“HUNTING DANCE.” 


a. Dance in circle as in entering, 1-2, 
1-2-3, twice around. 

b. Kneel on right knee, slap floor twice 
with right hand. 

ec. Hand over the mouth, yell three 
times. 
Repeat “b” and “c.” 

d. Rise and dance as in entering, 1-2, 
1-2-3, twice around. 


PANTOMIME- -“THE HERALDS” 


(Three or four are chosen to go in- 
side the circle, while the others stand 
with right hand on _ neighbor’s 
shoulder.) 

a. Run to the right once around. 
b. Drop to the ground to listen, right 
knee bent, hand to ear. 


c. Rise. Arms crossed and head 
throw back, shout twice. (No 
hunting.) 


d. Repeat “a” and “b,” running in the 
opposite direction. 

e. Shout once. (Good hunting.) 
Return to the circle. 


PANTOMIME—“THE HUNT” 


a. Dance in circle as in entering, 1-2, 
1-2-3, twice around. 

b. Kneel, faced as in marching, and 
shoot bow and arrow. 

ce. Rise and lock around. 

d. Repeat “a,” “b,” “c,” four times. 
Finish with a shout, arms raised 

high and head thrown back. 


Pilgrim Ways 
I am a little Pilgrim maid, 
I always sit up, so; 
I almost never laugh out loud— 
That would be rude you know. 
I spin and weave and knit and bake, 
And help at home all day, 
And when at last my work is done 
Down on the beach I play. 
Selected. 


| 
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Thanksgiving Thoughts 
By Alan Gray M. Campbell 


If I had lived in the long-ago,— 
If such a strange thing might be! 
Perhaps I’d have been a Pilgrim maid 
When the Mayflower sailed the sea. 
Perhaps I’d have come from far-off 
shores 
To dwell in this new-found land; 
And I might have stood on Plymouth 
Rock, 
With the rest of that Pilgrim band. 


Perhaps I’d have known those Indian 
braves 
Who stalked through the forests 
wild; 
Perhaps they’d have brought their 
brightest beads 
To show to a Pilgrim child. 
I’m sure I’d have lived in a rough log 
house 
With the chinks closed up with clay; 
And I know I’d have been with those 
Pilgrim folk 
On that first Thanksgiving Day. 


Those Pilgrim people of ‘long-ago 
Had little to make them glad; 
But they set aside Thanksgiving Day 
To give praise for the joys they had. 
And though I was never a Pilgrim 
maid,— 
For such a thing could not be!— 
I, too, can give thought to the things 
I have, 
And sing my praise thankfully. 


Gratitude 
By Edith M. Beans 


About this time of every year, 
My mother says to me, 
“Count all the things you’re thankful 
for, 
As thankful as can be.” 


And so I start with her, of course, 
And my dear daddy, too, 

And Jack and Jane and Catherine 
And darling baby Lou. 


And then I have a cozy home, 
And nice warm clothes to wear, 
A comf’y bed when I am tired, 
And loads of love and care. 


I have some lovely teachers, 

And friends so good and true; 
I’m a very lucky fellow, 

I really think, don’t you? 


But Mother says that best of all 
I have a Father’s care, 

Who watches o’er me from above, 
And loves beyond compare. 


And so I'll thank my Father, 
And try my best to be 

A better child, for His sake, 
He does so much for me. 


Be Grateful 
By Maude M. Grant 


We must never forget to be grateful 
To our parents, our families and 
friends, 
Much more to our Father above us, 
For the manifold blessings He sends. 


So let us be thankful! and say so; 
The cost of a “Thank you” is small, 

For the Spirit of Gratitude prompted 
Is cheering to both great and small. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Thanksgiving Song 
By May B. Bryant 
Tune: “Long, Long Ago.” 
For all the treasures of rich autumn 
fields, 
We give our thanks—hearty thanks. 
Great golden pumpkins, grapes royal 
in hue; 
Bright crimson apples down aster lanes 
blue; 
Pears, plums, and peaches the ripe 
harvest yields; 
Thanks now we give—hearty thanks. 


For health and homes, and the hosts 
of kind friends; 

We give our thanks—hearty thanks. 

Broad is our country, and great is its 
worth; 

Mighty its forests, throughout their 
green girth, 

Silver its streams where the birch, 
graceful, bends; 

Thanks now we give—hearty thanks. 


Thanksgiving Acrostic 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


T—Tangled vines with purpling grapes 
H—Holding safe their precious wine; 
A—Apple trees a harvest yield— 
N—Nectar that is quite divine. 
K—kKitchen scents fill all the air— 
S—Spices, fruits, delicious pies. 
G—Girls and boys with dancing lights 
I—In the depths of happy eyes; 
V—Vales and hills breathe peace and 


joy, 
I—In each heart this thought is clear: 
N—Naught can take our joy away, 
G—Glad are we, Thanksgiving’s here. 


The Pilgrims 
By Maude M. Grant 


The Pilgrims came over the sea, 
It was stormy and dark and cold; 
But the Pilgrim fathers and mothers, 
too, 
Were sturdy and brave and bold. 


Their houses were made of logs, 
Their church and their schoolhouse, 
too; 
They worked very hard from morn till 
night, 
For there was so much to do. 


They founded our country great, 
And we should give thanks to-day, 
That our Pilgrim fathers, brave and 
true, 
Came over that stormy way. 


The Birds’ Winter 
By Marion Stanley 


Out of my window I looked one day, 
One bleak, cold day in November; 
Eight little birds on the leaf-bare tree 
Seemed to shiver one word: “Nov- 
ember!” af 


Into my heart there came that day 

A thought of their foodless winter, 

And eight little sparrows, with one 
accord, 

Seemed to chime out: 
winter!” 


“Foodless 


Go, little birds, go tell the rest 

That here there’ll be food and shelter! 

And eight little sparrows on joyous 
wing, 

Seemed to call to them: 
shelter!” 


“Food and 
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What Have I To Be 


Thankful For? 
By S. A. Starratt 


What have I to be thankful for, 
And why observe Thanksgiving 
Day? 
I have not gathered in a store 
Of vegetables, grain, or hay. 


The Pilgrim Fathers had a feast 
To thank God in a solemn way; 
What cause have I, to say the least, 
To think I’ve had more good than 
they? 


I’ve many neighbors more than they 
To meet and welcome with a smile, 
More opportunities to say 
The things which make our live 
worth while. 


I can be thankful that mankind 
Is closer to us than to them; 
In every brother I can find 
Traits of Our Lord of Bethlehem. 


can be thankful for the good 

I may transmit to other men; 

I can be thankful for the mood 

Which makes them send good back 
again. 


can be thankful for the right 

To treat with kindliness my friend; 
can be thankful if I might 

In some degree his sorrows mend. 


—_ 


—_— = 


Then, I can check the words unkind— 
The slanders Pilgrims ne’er allowed; 
I can be thankful that my mind 
Leans not that way—of that I’m 
proud. 


And, best of all, there are my friends, 
So wonderful, so true to me! 

Their kind affection makes amends 
For acts unkind, whate’er they be. 


Yes, I’ve more cause to thankful be 
Than ever had the Pilgrim host. 
May their example be for me 
A guiding principle, ne’er lost! 


Their Secret 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


Thanksgiving Day at Grandma’s house 
Is just the jolliest thing; 

She lets you wander everywhere, 
She treats you like a king. 


She asks you what you like the best, 
As though you were a man; 

She doesn’t say, “Not good for you, 
She says, “Eat all you can.” 


She says, “He’s like his father,” 
And then her voice grows low 
And trembles just a little— 
I wonder why ’tis so. 


For father always laughs at this, 
And presses Grandma’s hand, 

Till she smiles back so happily. 
I guess they understand. 


A Day of Cheer 


The golden pumpkins smiled in gle: 
The turkeys laughed outright; 
When Mary Ann said, “Come with ™ 
And make Thanksgiving bright: 


So all were merry, all were gay, 
The day was full of cheer; 
For each one made Thanksgiving D4 
The best of all the year. 
Selected. 
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Teachers and pupils 
both enjoy this plan 











—new program used in 
60,000 schools makes children 
eager to acquire health habit 


It’s so pleasant to teach when chil- 

dren are really interested! This 

new health program puts new life 

into the class. It makes your pu- 

- eager to practice a vital health 
abit. 

Every day you see the results of 
bad breakfasts in your class. Chil- 
dren who are restless and disobe- 
dient. Children who seem stupid 
or physically tired. In their own 
little bodies and actions they show 
that they lack proper nourishment. 

Tests by nutrition authorities in 
many schools show that children 
need an energy-giving, well-cooked 
cereal to start them off briskly and 
keep them going ‘‘full steam 
ahead”’ all morning. 

The plan offered here enlists the 


What teachers say 


**Mothers often told me how hard it was to per- 
suade their youngsters to eat proper breakfasts. 
Now everyone in my class eats hot cereal regu- 


larly." Miss A. L. S., Denver, Colo. 


**All of us are having a lot of fun eating hot cereal 
breakfasts, and we all work better.’ Miss M. G., 


Newark, N. J. 





enthusiastic co-operation of the 
children themselves. Teachers re- 
port that it is already working 
wonders in 60,000 schools. 


Program and all material 
absolutely free 


Wherever the plan has been tried 
it has done so much to encourage 
the hot cereal breakfast habit that 
the Cream of Wheat Company 
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Free to 


TEACHERS 


What offer includes 


. Graded contest devices to establish 


hot cereal breakfast habit. 


. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 


other fundamental health habits. 


. Supplementary contest material. 

. Picture awards for school rooms. 
. Outline of talk to P. T. Association. 
. Bibliography of health teaching ma- 


terial. 

















now makes this special offer to 
all teachers and school officials. 

Simply mail the coupon below 
and we send full information. Con- 
test devices, posters, prizes, a sim- 
ple plan to keep the mothers work- 
ing with you—all are arranged for 
age groups from kindergarten to 
high school. 

Pupils enjoy the program and 
teachers enjoy its results. Send 
your coupon today. 


© 1927, C. of W. Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
i ccsntaincnsnises 


Address ...... 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. N-9, 


Please send me free your plan for teaching health. 


Name and grade of school..............0..00--. saiclaeaiienbiaenisceal 
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The Hope of the Nation 
By Nathalie Moulton Worden 


(A program for American Education Week) 


Stace SetTrinc — Education, 
throned, holding flaming torch and 
dressed in flowing white robes. A 


student in cap and gown is seated on 
low stool on each side of Education. 
Forming the background are eighteen 
students, each wearing a letter on a 


headband, the letters forming the 
words, “The Hope of the Nation.” 


Each carries an open book. All stand 
motionless during scene, holding beoks 
before them. 


I--EARLY EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 
high)— 

I am Education, 

I am the Hope of the Nation. 

My light pierces the gloom of ig- 
norance. 

Thinking men and women spring up 
where’er it falls, 

Thinking men and women to guide 
our nation. 

On my paths I hear the footsteps of 
many children: 

Children of the prairies, 

Children of the mountains, 

Children of the cities, 

White, yellow, brown, black— 

Eager faces full of wonder. 

Sager voices asking—asking. 

By my power cities arise, 

Men sail the air, 

Sick bodies are made well. 

By my power men rise to honor, 

To honor and usefulness. 


I am Education; 

I am the strength of the nation. 

My light pierces the gloom of ig- 

norance. 

Thinking men and women spring up 

Where’er it falls, 
Thinking men and women to guide 
the nation. 
(Education is seated.) 

ist StupENtT—Has your path always 
been clearly marked and easily fol- 
lowed in this land, Education? 

2np StupeNt—Have your followers 
always enjoyed buildings like this and 
instruction such as is given within its 
walls? 

EDUCATION—No, my light has not al- 
ways shone as clearly as now. You 
shall see for yourself. I will summon 
from the past a colonial school, that 
you may see education as it was in 
the early days of our country. 

(Curtain.) 

(Orchestra plays while stage is pre- 
pared for play. Curtain rises on scene 
of Colonial School. See Hubbard's 
“Citizenship Plays,” Benj. Sanborn 
Co., Boston. If desired, teacher and 
pupil may work out a dramatization 
of a school in the early days, instead 
of using the play suggested.) 

(Curtain.) 


II—EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS 

ScenE—Same as in I. 

lst STUDENT-—We see that the school 
of early days could give little com- 
pared to ours. We see that education 
of to-day has struggled through hard- 
ship and handicap, yet keeping always 
a vision of what it should be in the 
days to come. 

2np Stup—ENt—And how does Educa- 
tion fare in other lands? Are you 


en- | 


(rising, with torch held | 
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elsewhere held in high honor and es- 
teem? Elsewhere is your vision com- 
ing true? 

EDUCATION—That too I will let you 
learn for yourself. Listen to a class 
of to-day as it tells us of my life in far 
countries. 

(Curtain falls, to rise in a moment 
upon setting for a socialized recita- 
tion. Socialized recitation. Subject, 
Education in Germany, Education in 
Russia, etc. The recitation is conducted 
by a pupil and other pupils report on 
education in several foreign countries.) 

(Curtain.) 


III—PrESENT CONDITIONS IN 
EDUCATION 


ist StuDENT—We see that much is 
being done in education. Is your task 
nearing completion? your goal 
within sight? 

EpucaATioN—Nay, much more _ re- 
mains to be done. I need more trained 
teachers to carry my message to the 
children of the farms and the moun- 
tains and the remote places of our 
land. There are 158,225 one-teacher 
schools in this country. I need money 
to pay for trained teachers in these 
schools. 6,408 teachers in rural schools 
in twenty-five different states of this 
Union receive annual salaries of less 
than $300. 17,134 in 27 states re- 
ceive less than $400 a year. I need 
help in stamping out illiteracy, for 


Is 


only an educated nation can long en- 
dure. There are in this land 1,534,272 
native born white, 2,227,731 colored, 
and 1,650,361 foreign-born illiterates. 
Listen to what President Coolidge says 
about education: (Reading) “There 
are over three million native illiter- 
ates. When it is remembered that ig- 
norance is the most fruitful source of 
poverty, vice, and crime, it is easy to 
realize the necessity of removing 
what is a menace, not only to our so- 
cial well-being but to the very existence 
of the republic. One of the chief 
rights of an American citizen is the 
right to an education. The opportun- 
ity to secure it must not only be pro- 
vided, but if necessary made compul- 
sory.” Many are my needs, for broad 
is my vision of what this land may be- 
come beneath my light. 


IV—TuHE TEACHERS 


ist Stupb—ENT—And what of those 
who bear the burden, the thousands of 
teachers who face day after day their 
many pupils and strive to serve their 
needs? 

2np StupENT—Do not their hearts 
grow weary, their spirits faint? 

EpucaTion—Aye, often, but those 
who feel keenly the need of the world 
face the days bravely, with far-seeing 
eyes, knowing that “Where no vision 
is, the people perish.” Read this vi- 
sion of service which came to a weary 





teacher. 





The Mayflower 


Laura Rountree Smitu 


Katruarine Conuey Smitit 
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(1st Student reads “The Teacher; 
Dream”* from “Poems Teachers Ash 
For,” Vol. I, F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company.) 


EpucaTioN—Thus with forward look 
my teachers serve. (Pauses, they 
speaks again.) Day after day ther 


' comes to an ivy-grown building on a 


hilltop in Maine, a gray-haired ma 
with ever young face, who finds as he 
meets his classes this inspiration for 
his work, and has thus beautifully 
given it expression. (Hands poem ty 
2nd Student who reads.) 


“Wuy I Teacn” 


Because I would be young in soul anj 
mind 

Though years must pass and age m 
life constrain, 

And I can find no way to lag behind 

The fleeting years, save by the magi 
chain 

That binds me youthful, to the youth! 
love, 

I teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom 
seek 

From millions gone before whose torch 
I pass 

Still burning bright to light the paths 
that wind 

So steep and rugged for each lad ani 
lass 

Slow climbing to the unrevealed above, 

I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 

Which ever brighter burns the age 
thru, 

I have done service that is worth the 
name 

Can I but say, “The flame of know: 
edge grew 

A little brighter in the hands I taught, 

I teach. 


Because that when life’s end I reach, 
And thence pass through the gate 
wide and deep 
To what I do not know, save what ma 
teach, 
That the remembrance of me men wil 
keep d 
Is what I am and what I have & 
naught, 
I teach. 
Louis Burton Woodward. 
ist SrupeNt—In the hands of sud 
teachers your truth will be sprea 


| o’er the earth. 


V—EDUCATION For CHARACTER 


2np StupENT—Yet we know th# 
knowledge alone will not make a gret 
nation. We know that the foundati 
of true greatness is character. Is th 
overlooked in the world of educatiol 

EpucaTioN—Education seeks ® 
build surely on the foundation of char 
acter. Hear the creed of a_ sch 
where character as well as knowled# 
is given attention: On my honor ],! 
pupil of the School,” will do ™ 
best to live up to the following ideals 

1. At all times to be loyal and tt 
to my school. 

2. To be trustworthy. 

3. To keep the building and groupé 
clean. 

4. To be courteous. 

5. To be respectful. 

6. To help the teachers by doing ™ 
best work. 

7. To be cheerful. 

8. To be clean. 

*This number may be omitted, if desired 
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; Ay many children (and 
aa grown-ups, too), wor 
4 ) . . 
_ faithfully to keep their 
— teeth clean—but employ 
: incorrect methods of brush- 
en wil 0g! Highest authorities say that 9 out of 10 
do this—and declare that such brushing is as 
ave is ineffective as rubbing the teeth with a cloth! 
Correct brushing is simple. It is just as quick 
il and easy as brushing that is incorrect, ineffective. 
Ww . ° 
ft nd Now an interesting way has been worked out—to 
plese teach children correct methods of brushing the teeth. 
Itrequires but afew minutes daily—for a few days. 
oil An exciting little contest has been arranged — 
, or classroom use of this new method. It pro- 
w th ® vides reason for a short and pleasant break in daily 
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toutine—for as few or as many days as you might 
Care toem ploy it. A brief period that will enable most, 
w all, of the children in your class, to keep their teeth 
whiter, cleaner, safer— for the rest of their lives. 


Children see and do 
VERYTHING needed for this purpose is sent, 


free, to any teacher who will send the coupon 
below. Including prizes for your class. 

You are provided with a ‘‘typodont demonstra- 

‘or. This is an anatomically correct reproduction 




















: : THE WESTERN CO., NI-NOV. 
ground day, as seems wise to you 402 W. Randolph Street, 
From the magazine ORAL HYGIENE: Chicago, ii. ae 
sa a . lease send, free, your Classroom Oral Hygiene Outfit—for 
NOTE following opinion ofa leading dental number of pupils given below. This is to include prizes, typo- 
authority: dont, Dr. West's brush, record cards, everything required. 
ping . “I find the need for correct brushing of teeth appall- —— - IS Us 6 vsbsdvantedessdcscseeunceaubee 
ing. There is no better way to teach correct brushing ——_ . School 
in my experience, than by demonstration with brush and - = ; SODE C ccc ccc ee eee eee eres seeseeseesessseseesesee® 
ont Rarely does a pa- ——— The imporsant thing about Dr. West's Tooth Brush is RR ATA A TARE RII Ea 
tent leave ay ice without ——— that it is of modern size and design for corvect, effective : sia 
feceiving such instruction.” —S S— wenies of a it 4 different from ro other —— ee ree Me vckssaeduudmoat 
si is it ishes teeth amazingly; cleans & wi : 
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Most brushing of teeth is 
ineffective —because not 
rightly done. With this typo- 
dont-demonstrator and brush it 
is easy and simple to teach any- 
one, quickly, the modern, effec- 
tive way. And to make the teach- 
ing interesting in a new way! 
Complete contest outfit is FREE 
a any teacher. Clip coupon 
OW. 


FREE -+ 10 any TEACHER: 
complete classroom-contest outfit 
and PRIZES 


TEACHING BY MANUAL AND VISUAL 
DEMONSTRATION, THE MODERN 


Scores kept; prizes awarded 


THER teachers have found the idea most 
resultful when each child in the class is 


EFFECTIVE WAYS TO BRUSH AND __ permitted to make at least five or six such dem- 


CARE FOR THE TEETH 


of the juvenile dental arch. An object of instant, 
inherent interest to all children, experience has 
shown. 


You are also provided with a new Dr. West's 
tooth brush, which was specially designed to make 
correct brushing possible and easy, exactly accord- 
ing to modern dental specifications. 

Clear description of the correct modern brushing 
method, written by Dr. Charles N. West, is also 
given you. 

You then take a few minutes, when you see fit, 
to give the class a demonstration of the correct 
brushing method—pointing out the difference be- 
tween this and common, incorrect ways of brush- 
ing teeth. 

Following this, each child—at times you choose 
—is given opportunity to demonstrate, with brush 
and typodont, the oe with which he 
or she grasped the principles of your demonstra- 
tion and explanation. This can occupy as long or 
short a period, of any given 





onstrations. 
You rate each child on proficiency at each 
demonstration. Little score cards for each 
child are included in your free classroom outfit. 
(These also briefly repeat the instructions for cor- 

rect brushing). 

At the end of the series of individual demonstra- 
tions by the children, prizes are awarded to the five 
whose scores or averages are highest. Each prize, 
which we furnish free, consists of two Dr. West's 
tooth brushes: one child's size (retail value 25c), 
and one adult's size(retail value 50c). Thus each 
child not only wins a brush for personal use, but 
is enabled to make a gift to his fos her) father or 
mother. 

Results in every classroom where this method 
has been used are truly amazing. Interest is keen, 
and spontaneous. 

Your complete outfit—typodont, demonstration brush, score 
cards, everything—is here, ready to be sent at once upor re- 
ceipt of coupon, below, from you 

Tue Western Company, CHICAGO 
Tue Weco Propucts Company, Lrp., Toronto, CanaDa 
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9. To play fair at all times. 

10. To repay the citizens of —— 
by making the school a success. 

EpucaTION—“Boys and girls who 
are good Americans, try to become 
strong and useful, worthy of their na- 
tion, that our country may become 
ever greater and better. Therefore, 
obey the laws of right living which the 
best Americans have always obeyed.” 
These boys and girls will tell you the 
eleven laws of the “Children’s Morality 
Code”: The Law of Self-Control, The 
Law of Good Health, The Law of 


Kindness, The Law of Sportsmanship, | 


The Law of Self-Reliance, The Law of 
Duty, The Law of Reliability, The Law 
of Truth, The Law of Good Workman- 
ship, The Law of Teamwork, The Law 
of Loyalty. (The Code giving these 
laws may be secured from F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Price, 2 for 10c; 25 for $1.00.) 

(Eleven children enter, each labeled 
plainly with the law he speaks. for. 
They stand ina row. Each law is read 
or recited. After reciting these laws 
children leave the stage.) 

ist StupeNtT—I understand now why 
you are called “Hope of the Nation.” 

2np StupENT—I have thought that 
a singing nation is an unconquerable 
nation. 


Epucation—Yes, if the songs are 
noble and true. Let’s sing the two 
stanzas of “America” that were added 
some time after the original four 
stanzas with which we are familiar. 

(All on stage stand and sing:) 
Our glorious land to-day, 
"Neath education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere 
On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 
The school shall ever be— 
Our Nation’s pride! 
No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encircling light 
All here are taught the Right 
With Truth allied. 
(The students are seated. Educa- 
tion stands holding torch high and re- 
peats her introductory speech in full.) 


November 
By Margaret J. Acomb 


It’s November, when the corn is husked 
and lying in the fields; 

It’s November, when the barn is 
stocked with all the harvest yields; 

It’s November, when the weather man 
is often far from right; 

It’s November, when a sudden rain is 
apt to quench the light; 

It’s November, when the barnyard 
fowl are growing plump and fair; 
It’s November, when we sniff at morn 

the cool and frosty air. 


It’s November, when the thought of 
home takes hold upon the heart; 
It’s November, when in fireside group 
each one wishes part; 

It’s November, when chrysanthemums 
lift up their royal heads, 

With no rivalry to fear from any other 
garden beds; 

It’s November, gray November, 
drop that r and say: 

It’s November, gay November, Thanks- 
giving’s on its way! 


but 
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A Patriotic Pageant 
By Allurah Leslie 


The following program is not to be 
interrupted by any announcements. 
The only interruptions are a few 
changes in stage properties. 


SETTING—An American flag and a 
Service flag should be placed conspicu- 
ously at rear of stage. A number of 
children march onto platform to music 
of “Stars and Stripes Forever,” or any 
well-known patriotic march. A_ boy 
steps from rear of group and delivers 
oration. 


I—ORATION 


November 11, 1918, marked the end 
of the greatest and most terrible war 
the world has ever known. Many of 
you had friends or relatives who were 
willing to give their lives for their 
country’s cause. Some of those who 
were soldiers sometimes say: “What 
was the use of it all? People have al- 
ready forgotten what we did.” 

We have not forgotten the heroes of 
other wars. Will we, then, forget 
those who last fought for us? That 
flag (point to Service flag)—does it 
mean that we have forgotten? The 
grave of the Unknown Soldier, at 





Washington—a symbol of all the un- 
marked graves in France; November 
11—a national holiday—on which we 
honor the soldiers of the World War. 
No! We have not forgotten the boys 
who helped to make the world a safe 
place in which to live. 

In their memory, then, we present 
to you our program. 


II—Sonc 


Group on platform sings “The Flag 
and the Eagle” (Fourth Year Music, 
Hollis Dann, American Book Co., New 
York), and marches off stage. Any 
other suitable patriotic song may be 
used instead of the one mentioned. 


III—DIALOGUE AND PANTOMIME 


(Five chairs should be grouped at 
one side of platform with a table con- 
taining workbasket at center rear. 
Five girls with fancywork take seats; 
they work and talk. One girl goes to 
table for more fancywork. Enter, 
from opposite side, a boy in soldier 
uniform.) 


Girt (derisively)—Hello, Bob. How 
are you and your toy soldiers getting 
along? 

Bos—We’re ready! Two more fel- 
lows joined the troop this morning. 

Girt—Well, all I can say is, you’re 
wasting your time. Europe will have 
her little fuss settled in a few days, 
and then you'll see how foolish you’ve 
been. 

(Bob does not answer, but after 
hesitating some time, gives her the 
morning paper and leaves the stage. 
Girl reads with expression of horror 
and almost swoons. Her companions 
rush to her, one of them supporting 
her, the others picking up the paper 
which has fallen from her hands. One 
reads aloud: “United States Declares 
War on Germany. President Wilson 
| Calls for Volunteers.” Girls walk 

slowly back to chairs, pick up fancy- 

work, and leave stage. They are 

wiping away their tears. Chairs may 

be removed, or if there is room, left on 
| stage for No. VI.) 
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IV—THE CALL TO ARMS 


Bugle call is heard—first call to As- 
sembly—and in a few moments the 
second call. Boys in soldier uniforms 
rush from audience and stand in line 
on platform. Their leader, Bob, ap- 
pears and exchanges the salute with 
them. Leader puts them through 
whatever drills the platform space will 
permit, using regular drill commands, 
such as “Hep! two, three, four, hep! 
two, three, four.” “Column-Left!” 
“Squads-Right!” “Present 
“Shoulder arms!” “Forward-March!” 
Then they march off “to war.” 


V—SonG 


“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” is 
heard behind scenes, sung preferably 
by a boy with changed voice. 


VI—RECITATION 


“In Flanders Fields” is recited by 
one of the soldiers, 


VII—Sonce 


Five girls again take their places, 
this time with knitting. Sing “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 

(Exit soldier and girls.) 


VIII—DANcE 


“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” is played. Several girls, dance 
or skip on and around back of stage, 
form a row at front, and sing the song. 
Then girls form a line, or two lines, 
from front to back of platform. The 
soldiers return, and enough boys to 
make the number equal to that of the 
girls, take places opposite girls for 
“Virginia Reel” or other suitable dance 
or drill. The same music has con- 
tinued until this point, and may be 
used for the reel if desired. 

Couples countermarch, take hands, 
and leave stage. 


IX—PLay 


The play, “Yankee Doodle to the 
Rescue,” as printed in the Normal In- 
structor—Primary Plans, June, 1925. 
(This issue may be secured from the 
publishers.) At end of play, all who 
have taken part march onto platform 
singing “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” Then Uncle Sam, Yankee 
Doodle, Miss Columbia, and the Teach- 
er enter and stand at center front. 
Crowd sings “Put your Trust in the 
Girls and Boys”—Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, same issue as above. 
Any other suitable song may be sub- 
stituted. 

Music of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” is heard. Audience rises, and 
group on platform sings as a closing 
number, “Praise for Peace”—Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs—or other song 
of similar sentiment. All march off to 
same music as was used at beginning 
of Pageant. 


Note: A Red Cross Nurse act may be 
inserted between Nos. 7 and 8 “Over 
There” may be used after No. 4, and other 
war songs may be inserted in appropriate 
places. 


Thanksgiving 

’Tis not the feast so richly spread, 
*Tis not the word we say, 

’Tis not the greeting nor the song 
That makes Thanksgiving Day. 

But here’s one little thought for us 
To take and keep alway: 

Two loving hands and one glad heart 
Will make Thanksgiving Day. 


arms!” | 
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Armistice Day Acrostic 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Across the sea our brave lads sailed 
Away from friends and home, 
With never a thought of turniy 

back 
As swift they sped o’er the foam, 


Right was the cause for which the 

fought— 

Freedom and hope for nations op 
pressed— 

So the world would be safe fp 
Democracy, 

Forever with Freedom and Liber 
blessed. 


Men who were brave to dare and do, 
Who questioned not, nor faltered; 
Men who fought bravely as herog 

fight, 
With a courage that never faltered 





Into the trenches deep with mud, 
Or shell-holes wet and sodden; 
Into Death’s jaws, just for the sak 
Of land’s oppressed, down-trodden. 


Shell-shocked, wounded, bleeding ani 
maimed, 
Each day took its toll of lives, 
Each day added names to the tragit 
list 
Of heart-broken mothers and wives 


Thousands of those who bravely 
fought 
Sleep in foreign lands, thru nigit 
and day, 
In lonely graves where stranger 
hands 
Deck each low mound with flag 
to-day. 


Ivy-decked chateaux, centuries old, 
Crumbling away to dust and 
mold 
Will soon be forgot, but the grave 
of these men 
Will each year be new-decked will 
poppies again. 


Courage was theirs, these brave young 


lads, 

Courage and faith in their county 
too; 

And deeply implanted within eat! 
heart, 


Love for their own 
and Blue.” 


“Red, Whitt 


Ended were battles and bloodshed a 


strife, 

Peace covered the earth like a s0! 
white veil, 

Back to their homes our her 
came, 

Back again o’er the “long, lo 
trail.” 


Duty called them and not in vail, 
Quickly they came at their co” 
try’s call; 
Receiving no favors and asking n™ 
Eager and ready to give their 





Armies dissolved like mist in the ™ 
Soldiers once more were just you% 
men, 
With rifles and uniforms laid asi 
Back to their same old tasks ag#* 


Yesterday’s wars are but history 0% 
But long will they live in the m 
of men; 
And we trust and pray that thet 
lesson was such 
That the world will never 


war again. 
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“Readin' and ‘ritin’ and ’rith- 
metic, taught to the tune of a 
hickory stick’’ . . . But the old 
song does not reflect modern edu- 
cational practice. The hickory 
stick has passed, along with the 
little red schoolhouse. Today we 
nalize that successful schooling 
is not entirely dependent upon 
the three R's. And that, if we 
are properly to prepare our chil- 
dren for their futures—it is of 
supreme importance that we 
safeguard their physical devel- 
opnent, as well as their mental 
progress. 
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NLY in recent years have educators realized the de- 


gree to which achild’s scholastic ability is affected 


by poor physical condition . 


.. and the alarming 


prevalence of physical disabilities among children. 


Research has revealed that over one-third of the nation’s 


school children suffer some hindering physical defect. And 
this appalling condition is attributed to malnutrition. 


It is certain that no child can develop properly, physically 


and mentally, when he is insufficiently nourished. With this 
fact clear in the minds of educational leaders}\a veritable 
crusade is being waged against malnutrition. y 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Grape-Nuts 


Grane eae is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


all that count? 


Schools have installed hot lunches for their pupils. Classes 
in nutrition have been instituted. Parents have been advised 
of the danger of improper nourishment—and thousands of 
teachers are daily explaining to their children the necessity 
of eating sufficiently, and properly. 

For proper nutrition, the body must be supplied daily with 
a variety of vital elements, in correct proportion. These ele- 
ments are obtained from the foods we eat. It follows, then, 
that those foods which supply the best-balanced ration of 
vital elements are the best foods to combat malnutrition. 

Grape-Nuts has been highly praised by nutrition experts. 
It is made of wheat and malted barley, and provides the 
body with dextrins, maltose, and other carbohydrates, pro- 
ducing heat and energy. Grape-Nuts supplies iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of the appetite. 

Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced food, of great importance in the daily diet. And so 
delicious that it is favored by the majority of those who try it. 

Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process which 
makes it easily digestible. It is a crisp food, requiring thor- 
ough chewing. Dental authorities agree that proper chew- 
ing is most essential to help keep the teeth and gums in a 
sound, healthy condition. 

With these many fine qualities, you can readily under- 
stand why Grape-Nuts is considered such a fine food for 
undernourished children. Every child would benefit by its 
use. And many teachers take every opportunity to tell their 
pupils about it. 


For you, personally 


Proper nourishment means as much to you as to the chil- 
dren under you. It is particularly important at breakfast. 
For at this morning meal, following the night's long fast, 
it is doubly important that your food give you energy re- 
quired for the trying morning hours. 


We think you would enjoy Grape-Nuts. Not only for its 
delicious flavor, its crispness—but even more for the benefits 
it will confer upon you. Why not try it? Your grocer sells 
it. Or you can take advantage of the free offer below. 


75 


G—N.1,-11-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Posrum Company, Incorporated, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 


Medical College. 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts’’ by a former physical director of Cornell 





In Canada, address Canaptan’Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


———————— 
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Unselfish Service 
By Mae Currier Minard 


(For seven boys, ten or twelve years of age.) 
All uniforms described are infantry | 
uniforms selected as accurately as pos- 
sible from the uniforms of the period 


~~ Sai Gq. 
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Where nations live in brotherhood, 
All striving for the right. 
(Remains standing.) 


AMERICAN CITIZEN OF TO-DAY 


(Seventh boy enters. Dressed in 


civilian clothes and carrying flag, ad- | 


they are supposed to represent. | dresses soldiers.) 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR PERIOD 


(First boy enters—1776 on his chest. 
Coat blue faced with white; white knee | 
trousers; boots; George Washington 
style hat; an old gun. Recites.) 
When England, with oppressive acts, 

Denied us liberty, 

I took my gun and helped to make 

This glorious country free. 

(Remains standing.) 


War OF 1812 


(Second boy enters—1812 on his 
chest. Coat dark blue, cut away in 
front; light-blue close-fitting trousers, 
boots reaching half way to the knee; 
plumed hat with high  flat-topped 
crown and narrow brim; gun and 
knapsack. The boys behind the cur- 
tain hum softly, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” while he recites the fol- 
lowing.) 

Freedom on sea as well as land, 

We felt was just and right; 

So that our ships might sail in peace, 

I marched away to fight. 

(Remains standing.) 


MEXICAN WAR 


(Third boy enters.—1846 on his 
chest. Close-fitting light blue coat cut 
away at the waist in front; long trou- 
sers; high flat-topped plumed cap with 
strap under chin; gun. He recites.) 
I helped decide our boundary line 

Was River Rio Grande; 

I also proved that we’d protect 

Our people and our land. 

(Remains standing.) 


Crvi. WAR 


You soldiers each have done your part. 
For our red, white and blue; 

I hope my life, my work, my deeds, 
Will prove I’m loyal, too. 


| Unselfish service J shall give 


With all my might and main; 
I will uphold the principles 
That you have fought to gain. 


(All sing “America,” then file out.) 


Boy and Squirrel 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


What said the squirrel in the chestnut 
tree 
To the little boy in blue, 
The little boy who laughed in glee 
As he raced about so merrily 
Thinking no harm to do? 


The squirrel said, “See 

How you frighten me! 

I own this grove and this beau- 

tiful tree! 

And never before has a boy like you 
Tried so hard some harm to do 

And thrown a stone 

When I’m far from home 
And nearly finished me, too! 


“I want that treat 
All tucked away neat. 
I’m sure it’s something that’s 
good to eat. 
And my babies, wee, asleep in that 
tree— 
The cunningest babies you ever did 
see 
Need to eat to grow— 
You know that’s so— 
Go away and leave this to me.” 





But the little boy, 





(Fourth boy enters—1861 on his 
chest. Union army infantryman 
Dark blue coat trimmed with gold but 
tons and braid, cut straight and 
reaching to the thighs; belt; long blue 
trousers; small cap with flattened top 
toward the front; canteen and rifle. | 
Recites.) 
When North and South, on rights of | 

states, 

And slaves could not agree, 

I fought to keep our country whole, 

With ail the people free. 

(Remains standing.) 


Aflame with joy, 
Not thinking or knowing he would 
annoy, 
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Kept chasing the poor little frightened | And our hearts are warm with graj 


squirrel 
With a shout and a bang and a dash 
and a whirl. 
“Come here to me!” 
He’d shout with glee, 
“That’s cake for my lunch, little squir- 
rel,” 


Oh, the boy so tall, 
And the squirrel so small, 
Understood not each other at all, 
For the little boy talked about “cake” 
and “good,” 
While the squirrel talked the language 
of stream and wood. 
And the more they tried 
And squealed and cried, 
The less either understood! 


All with laughter ashake, 
The boy ate the cake— 
Not a crumb could the little squir- 
rel take— 
And the little squirrel babies who dear- 
ly loved treats, 
And the pretty squirrel mother who 
tired of nut meats, 
Had no dinner that day 
Till the boy went away— 
He’d have shared if he’d known they 
liked sweets! 


What said the squirrel to the little lad 
Who played ’neath the chestnut 
tree? 
He said, “I feel sad 
To think you’re so bad.” 
But the boy—not a word heard he. 


Memories 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Silver stars in a field of blue— 

More than a century’s passed away 

Since the glittering stars in a winter 
sky 

Looked down to see men suffer and die 

At Valley Forge. The name to-day 

Is bright with the glory of reverent 
years, 

But our eyes are dim with pitying 
tears, 











2. 
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Daybreak of Peace. 
War and the peace that followed it. 


(40 cents.) 


Recitations for Older Pupils; 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
(Fifth boy enters—1898 on 
chest. Khaki cotton uniform; shoes; 
leggings; broad-brimmed hat; canteen 
and rifle. Recites.) 


When Spain oppressed our neighbors 


near, 
Our interests suffered, too; 

“For the sake of humanity” I fought, 
Injustice to subdue. 


(Remains standing.) 


Woritp War 


(Sixth boy enters—1917 on his chest. 


Olive-drab uniform; shoes, and leg- 
gings; small overseas cap, bag and 
canteen. Recites.) 


I fought to make the world a place 
Of justice, truth, and light, 


his | 


Dialogues and Plays. (192 pages. 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 

for different grades. (40 cents.) 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 

tions; Songs; Plays; 

all ages. (192 pages. 40 cents’) 
Christmas in Your School. 

ercises, dialogues and plays. 


Jack’s Goblins. A Christmas play 
Toinette and the Elves. 
4 girls, 5 boys, and extras. 








November and December Entertainment 
Contains over 100 poems dealing with the World 


especially suitable for recitation use in the observance of Armistice Day. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Recitations; Acrostics; Verses 
for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays; Stories. 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
Acrostics; 
40 cents.) 
Eleven attractive Plays and Exercises 


Drills; Dances; and other exercises for children of 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, ex- 
(192 pages. 


POPULAR FIFTEEN-CENT PLAYS 


A Difficult Thanksgiving. For intermediate and grammar grades. 


A Christmas play for intermediate grades. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. ¥—Des Moines, lowa—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to Ycu 


2, 
“1° 


An unusually fine collection of verse 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; 


Contains a large number of Recita- 


40 cents.) 


for all grades. 8 boys, 12 girls. 








ee 


| Have a great big appetite, 
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tude 
To that hungry band in the snow 
wood, 
Washington, and his tattered few. 


Silver stars in a field of blue— 

There are fire-white stars in a trop 
night, 

Low-hanging where the waters lave 

A great ship’s hull. But the dreamin 
‘wave 

Is torn by a horrid thunder’s mighy 

And deep in dark Havana Bay, 

The Maine goes down, while a winte 
day 

Dies on a nation’s anger and tears, 

And still through more than a score ¢ 
years, 

Boys of the Maine, we grieve for yw 


Silver stars in a field of blue— 

Under the stars, where the winds ar 
still, 

By thousands the smal! white cross 
go, 

Dim in the starlight, row after row, 

Across the valley and over the hill. 

“Somewhere in France” the stars lod 
down 

On those quiet fields where the dew i 
wet, 

And long grave grasses, faintly blow, 

Whisper of hearts that cannot forge; 

And tell of our grief that is alway 
new. 





My Favorite Holiday 
By Bess Sargent ~ 


July Fourth is lots of fun, 
And Hallowe’en is gay— 

But I really think, of all the year, 
I like Thanksgiving Day. 


For then, there’s loads of goodies, 
Pies and cakes and fruits and mei. 

A boy can’t hardly count them all 
Nor half begin to eat. 


And say! Our turkey’s drumsticks 
Are big as my right arm! 
Mother says they’re much too big i 
me, 
But I say, “What’s the harm?” 


With all these goodies waiting, 
You bet I hope I may 


Upon Thanksgiving Day! 


Listen, Dollies 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


Listen, Dollies, all of you, 
Hark to what I say. 

I’m going down town 
To stay most of the day. 


Lucy needs new pink shoes, 
Brother Harry wants a kite. 
Jennie’s old red coat 
Looks a perfect fright. 


Mabel tore her Sunday skirt, 
And Polly lost her ring; 

To keep you dollies all in trim, 
It costs like anything. 





If you’re good while I’m away 
And do not quarrel or fight, 

Candy, nuts and raisins, too, 
I'll bring you all to-night. 


Five doll children are a care, 
Though they do not make much fuss 

But sometimes I wonder how Mothe! 
Takes care of three of us. 
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‘Lhis free chart 


helps guard children’s health 


It teaches them—and their mothers— 
important facts about a fruit they eat 
every day 





ERE’S a health lesson that is of the utmost importance 

to your pupils. Every child should learn it thor- 

oughly—and every mother. You, as a teacher, are in a 

position to teach it best—and, by teaching it, to build up 

the health of the children under your care; to help them 

get the full nutritive value and goodness from a fruit that 
is available to all—the banana. 

All of your pupils probably eat bananas. They are 
among the least expensive and most easily obtainable of 
fruits. Eminent dietitians have conclusively demonstrated 
that the raw banana is one of the most nourishing and 
digestible food-fruits for children—when it is fully ripe. 

The under-ripe banana (yellow with green tip) has a 
large starch content and is just right for cooking as a 
vegetable. But after a few days at room temperature the 
green disappears and the yellow skin becomes flecked with 
brown spots. Those brown spots are Nature’s way of tell- 
ing us that the banana is fully ripe. All the starch has been 
changed to easily digestible fruit sugars. All the full, health- 
ful sweetness is there. Then children will get the most 
food value from bananas—and they will like them best, too. 

This is the health-story that the FREE Ripeness Chart 


Free booklet helps geography classes 


In addition to the Ripeness Chart, we will send you a 
valuable booklet, “‘The Story of the Banana.” This tells 
all about bananas—where they first came from, their trip 
around the world, how they are grown, and many other 
interesting facts. You can use this booklet to good ad- 
vantage in teaching geography. Central America will 
have a lot more interest for the children if you read 
them a fascinating story about the golden fruit that 
18 grown there. 

Both of these classroom helps are FREE. Send 
the coupon for them at once. 


Fruit Dispatch Company 
7 Battery Place, New York City 
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Be suve to tell Mother abouf these pictures) 


, 
the green tip shows that 
the banana is not ripe. But tell Mother its 
fine for cooking like this. 


the green has gone but 


the banana is not quite ripe yet. 


hese brewn spots show 
that the ban ii u ripe. 


good if ts. 
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iry one this 
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tel mother, too, that bananas should not be kept ia the ice box 


Compliments of the 





This beautiful wall chart, lithographed in colors, teaches children 

the important lesson of eating bananas only when they are ripe. 

It will be sent FREE on request, together with the fascinating 

“Story of the Banana” for use in your geography classes. Mail 
the coupon below. 


teaches your children—and through them it teaches their 
mothers. It helps your pupils to get the full value of the 
energy-building carbohydrates the ripe banana contains. 

Hang this Ripeness Chart on the wall and make the story 
it tells part of your health lessons. Leave it there per- 
manently. It will remind the children of this most im- 
portant point about the fruit they eat so often. 





Fruit Dispatch Company, Dept. N-11 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me copies of the Ripeness Chart and 
“The Story of the Banana.” 
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—but is important 
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' The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 


2 in the First and Second Grades 





‘ Prepared by LILLIAN E, JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 





FIRST YEAR 


4 Book I—For First Half 
d Book iI—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 
Book II] —For First Half 
, Book IV—For Second Half 
\o 

PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 

18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 

24 Cents Per Copy 

20 Per Cent Discount from 


' Above Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 


—) 











Ifustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 
words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
work so that the little reader will start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 

The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
and lesson is illustrated in color. 

If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 
supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ( wanes? office 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Thanksgiving 


Lord, I give thanks! 

Last year Thou knowest my best am- 
bitions failed, 

My back with scourgings of defeat 
was flailed, 

My eyes felt oft the sharp, salt wash 
of tears, 

No guerdon blessed the tireless toil of 
years, 

Fast in the snares my helpless feet 
were tied, 

Yet in my woes Thou didst with me 
abide— 

Lord, I give thanks! 


Lord, I give thanks! 

Last year my one lone ship came back 
to me, 

A ruined wreck of what she used to be, 

No cargo in her hold, storm-stained 
and scarred, 

Oh, Lord, Thou knowest that it was 
hard, was hard, 

To watch her drifting hulk with hope- 

less eye, 

in my desolation Thou 
nigh— 
Lord, I give thanks! 


Yet, wert 


Lord, I give thanks! 

Last year the one I loved the dearest 
died, 

And like a desert waste became the 
wide, 

And weary world. 
star went out, 

Blackness of darkness wrapped me 
round about, 

Yet in the midst of my mad misery, 

Thou lentest Thy rod and staff to com- 
fort me— 

Lord, I give thanks! 

—Susie M. Best. 


From Altar Candles, Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. 


Love’s last sweet 


Helping Love to Rule the Worid 


Love does rule the world, or will 
when it has fewer fears, jealousies, 
and hatreds to compete with. You will 
probably find it impossible to love 
your enemies; but you can help make 
it possible that the coming generation 
hates fewer enemies. =" 

As long as you can think without 
fear and without hatred you can think 
new thoughts, and keep on remolding 
the world to your heart’s desire. But 
if you cannot think without your child- 
ish hates and fears you may know 
that you are old and set. 

You are what you are to-day 
because you were what you were yes- 
terday—and all the preceding yester- 
days back to the day you were born. 
You can become something different 
to-morrow by forcing yourself to be 
something different to-day. 

* ae ae * a 

The brave have often paid for their 
courage with their lives. That was a 
great price; but because they dared— 
and paid—you face a more open world, 
not as free as it should be, but never 
before so free to applaud the record- 
breaker, enrich the inventor, and wel- 
come home the explorer from his con- 
quests over the unknown; above all, 
never so free to say to any and all: 
“Your way is not my way; but if it 
satisfies you, if it gives you joy and 
health and happiness, be on your way, 
and God be with you.” 

—George A. Dorsey. 


From “How Did You Get That Way?” 
June 1927 American Magazine. 


We are haunted by an ideal life, 
and it is because we have within us the 
beginning and the possibility of it.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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of First Quality 
Now Assured 
By This 





([PEACHERS all over the country have 
done much good for pupils and their 
parents during the past few years in a. 


cepting Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food. 

These teachers, and others too, will be in- 
terested in knowing that NOW they have 
a guide to a First Quality Sauerkraut. 
It is the emblem shown above—the insig- 
nium adopted by the National Kraut Pack 
ers Association, which now appears on 
every container of Sauerkraut manufac 
tured by its licensed members whose fac- 
tories and pack must meet requirements 
of the Association. 

This emblem means that Sauerkraut bear. 
ing this Emblem on the label is First Qual- 
ity made in the cleanest of factories and in 
the most sanitary way. It means that the 
manufacturer has conformed strictly to the 
standard requirements of the U. S. Govern 
ment—the proper color, uniform shredding 
and correct lactic content — the very qual- 
ities upon which this Association has built 
its reputation. 

For five years the National Kraut Packers 
have been telling the teachers of America 
through these columns and by their booklet 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” about this 
wonderful Health dish. They have quoted 
the greatest dietitians, nutrition experts 
and medical men describing its health-giv- 
ing qualities and its wonderful benefits 
to the growing child. 

Metchnikoff, Pasteur, Lorand, Kellogg, 
Hutchinson, Anders, Janvier, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley and scores of other scientists have 
been cited in proof of their claims. 
Authorities have shown that its lactic fer 
ments help keep the intestinal tract fre 
from disease producing germs; that it has 
vitamines for general welfare; that it i 
rich in calcium, potash, phosphorus and iron 
for the blood and bones and teeth—and & 


most valuable 


and also gives 49 delicious ways of serving 
healthful, delicious, economical Sauerkraut 
We will send you FREE as many of thes 
booklets as you can use to advantage. Fil 
out the coupon below. 


Cents Worth of Sauerkrau! 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Person 


IS 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 





ASSOCIATION 


Send for this 
Interesting Booklet 


Clyde, Ohio 


NI-26 

The National Kraut Packers’ Associatio 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid................ copies of 

your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Heal 

Food,” with new tested recipes. I am * 


District No. 
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Address 





City and State 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 64) 


Our spelling tablets are arranged 
for the first semester’s work. At holi- 
day time I cut from these tablets the 
frst lesson and the last one and pasted 
hem side by side on cardboard. When 
the pupils saw them on the mounting 
poard they could scarcely believe their 
eyes. The two papers did not look as 
if they had been written by the same 
person. Two or three children had not 
improved much, but they were so im- 
pressed by the papers of the other pu- 
pils that 1 am hoping by the end of the 
year to see better writing in their 
hooks. 
Recently I bought a set of written 
mall and capital letters, white on a 
black background, and these I have 
placed above the blackboard. Now, 
hen a pupil wishes to see how to make 
letter, he has only to look up at it. 
MARGARET EpGE, Ohio. 
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How to Teach Spelling—II 
(Continued from page 30) 


This brings us naturally to a dis- 
usion of the two remaining princi- 
jles, each of which is founded on the 
y haventerest motive. The question here is, 
d their #Which will distribute the words in the 
in a- Bourse more nearly in accord with the 
‘aluable Bnterests of the child—gradation ac- 
oll wording to first usage or according to 
vy have mest frequent usage? The principal 
at. ibjection to the first of these princi- 
» insig Qples is that it locates most words too 
t Pack Mealy in the grades. The usage of a 
ars on fiword by a single pupil in a grade is no 
anufae Bsafe index of the readiness of the rest 
se fac Bef the pupils in the grade for this 
remens Byord. Moreover, investigations show 
that this principle would lead to the 
signment of many more words to the 
urlier grades than could possibly be 
ught there. It would seem much 
more sensible and sound to begin our 
gradation of the minimal list with the 
«ond grade, assigning to this grade 
he words most frequently used in the 
writing of second-grade pupils. The 
mmainder of the list would then be 
anvassed for the words most fre- 
wently used in the writing of third- 
ade pupils. By the same process 
egrading would proceed upward un- 
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RADATION ACCORDING TO CHILDHOOD 
USAGE 


The plan just described is what is 
meant by the writer when he refers to 


Kellogg, 
as 


sts have 


a a! dation in accordance with frequency 
it be i childhood usage. It can be illus- 


ated in more detail by referring to 
% grading of 3,818 words in a recent 
publication.1 From an_ investigation 
children’s themes made by H. J. 
mith and one of children’s letters 
lade by W. C. French, grading indices 


ou—your 


) hen med on frequency of childhood usage 
ome. fre secured for many of the 3,818 
n of OM ids. From investigations by W. F. 


Fasy to get 
the Interest 


City. When absolutely no childhood- 
usage data were available, as in the 
case of a limited number of words used 
by adults only, the general rule of as- 
signment to the eighth grade was fol- 
lowed, on the theory that the pupils 
should be introduced to such words just 
before discontinuing the study of for- 
mal spelling. 


DIFFERENT RESULTS FROM DIFFERENT 
METHODS 


The reader is now probably ready to 
ask whether or not there are signifi- 
cant differences in the gradation of the 
same words when different principles 
are employed. To throw some light on 
this question the data in Table I are 
presented. 


TABLE I 


Percentage of Agreement Between 
Results of Different Methods of Grad- 
ing Words 




















Beer 4 4 "4 oe Bete ns a tu the 
Grade and and an 
Frequency of Frequency of Frequency of 
Adult Usage Childhood Usage Childhood Usage 
u | 56.8 | 78.0 | 57.7 
Ill 25.2 26.5 20.2 
IV 20.3 23.0 conmse 
Vv 16.1 17.4 etions 
VI | 16.8 — + ‘wan 
Vil 26.6 Sk a 
VIL 38.5 11.1 46 
Average 28.5 28.4 27.5 


The table shows the percentage of 
agreement in grading the same words 
when the following principles were 
compared: 

1. Difficulty of spelling and fre- 
quency of adult usage.—The one thou- 
sand words in the Ayres Scale were 
graded, first according to the difficulty 
values of this scale, and secondly ac- 
cording to the frequency values in a 
composite vocabulary of eleven inves- 
tigations of adult correspondence. 

2. Difficulty of spelling and fre- 
quency of childhood usage.—The diffi- 
culty values were taken from the Ayres 
Scale and the childhood-usage values 
from a study by the writer. 

3. Frequency of adult usage and fre- 
quency of childhood usage.—The writ- 
er’s childhood-usage gradation was 
compared with gradation according to 
the frequency values in the Ander- 
sen adult-correspondence list. 

The table should be read as follows: 
Of the words assigned to Grade II, in 
accordance with the difficulty principle, 
56.3 per cent were assigned to the same 
grade according to frequency of adult 
usage. It will be seen that the methods 
which have been compared agree more 
fully in the earlier grades than in the 
later ones, and that the average 
amount of agreement in the three com- 
parisons is practically the same—about 
28 per cent. This shows conclusively 
that very different results are obtained 
from these different principles of 
gradation. To some extent this differ- 
ence is due, of course, to unreliability 
of the data employed, but inaccuracies 
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of your Oral Hygiene class 


with Colgate’s booklet 


OLGATE offers you ““The Dental Lesson”’ 
as an antidote for classroom boredom, to 


brighten the whole subject of Oral Hygiene. 
When boys and girls listen too attentively to 
the ticking of the clock, it’s time to bring out 
“The Dental Lesson.”’ So if you use this little 
booket, like thousands of other teachers, you 
will find Oral Hygiene a study made easy, a 
duty made play. 

All the essentials for conducting an ele- 
mentary course in Oral Hygiene are contained 
in “‘The Dental Lesson’’—a brief discussion of 
the structure and care of the teeth, two lesson 
plans, and several pages of questions. Just 
clip the coupon and your copy will be sent 
along—without charge. 

With ‘‘The Dental Lesson” will be mailed 
to you a small tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
If you are not acquainted with this dentifrice, 
take the tube home and use it yourself. Or if 
you are a regular user, you can offer it as a 
reward to the boy or girl who has taken the 
best care of his or her teeth for a week... or, 
if you wish, a month. 

Children quickly learn to brush their teeth 
regularly with Ribbon Dental Cream. It 
tastes good, yes—but something more, it 
cleans—and cleans scrupulously. A pure, 
effective foam washes in and out of tooth 


“THE DENTAL LESSON” 
It is FREE—use the 


coupon 





“Oral Hygiene... ? 
oh... thatold study 


again!” 





crevices, doing one job—cleaning. Because 
cleanness is the best mouth hygiene, Colgate’s 
does nothing but clean. It contains no drugs 
and makes no claims to cure. In fact, no den- 
tifrice can cure mouth disorders. That 

is a dentist’s job. Therefore -(@ 
Colgate’s is known as the in ales 
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| containing the very same Ampico reproduc- 


| _presentind,— 


a AMPICO 








A NEW INSTRUMENT 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


Now you may own the new ampico syM- 
PHONIQUE . . . an exquisite Baby Grand 


ing mechanism with which the most expen- 
sive instruments are equipped .. . and at 
a price nearly $500 less than any Ampico 
Grand ever before offered. 


Full information regarding our attractive 
plan of purchase will be mailed on request 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
29 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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** Arlington Operated’’ 


HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Sts., N. Y. City 


5 minutes to Theaters and 
Shopping Districts. 

12 minutes from Penn & Grand 
Central Stations. 


‘ Mi 1260 ROOMS 








a Ny ; (All Outside) 
T) eee Tati New York’s most complete hotel. 
. 3 Everything for comfort and con- 
if i id iq Atay venience of our guests. 
Wulasks PEPPER rian TWO RESTAURANTS 
uk ORE ad CRY gio Open from 6:30 A. M. until mid- 
TO thi Mente WH night. 
idee p 10 Us Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orches- 
. i p tras, Ladies’ Turkish Bath, 








f 751) N 

r \F eat Beauty Parlor, Drug Store, Bar- 

BAY ber Shop, Stock Broker’s Office. 
All in the Ansonia Hotel. 

TRANSIENT RATES 
ee ES OD ED oe enone veénr ccc eeeceas $3.50 per day 
Large Double Rooms, twin beds, Bath............. $6.00 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (2 persons)............ $7.00 per day 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


A restful hotel—away from all noise and “dirt” of the “Roaring 
Forties.” No coal smoke; our steam plant equipped for oil fuel. 
Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer, 


THE ANSONIA 


In conjunction with the Hotels Marseilles, 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan. 


** Arlington Operated’’ 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


3. That there is agreement between 
gradation by adult usage and childhood 
usage in the second and third grades, 
while in the eighth grade the child- 
hood-usage grading is the lower. 

To summarize, childhood-usage grad- 
ing tends to place the words slightly 
earlier in the grades than either diffi- 
culty grading or adult-usage grading, 
while the Jatter two methods produce 
results more nearly resembling each 
other. This means that an interest 
gradation brings the child in contact 
with many words at a slightly earlier 
age, making them a bit more difficult 
at the time of introduction. It also 
brings these words to the child at a 
time when he is interested in using 
them. In defense of this procedure the 
theory is that greater ultimate econ- 
omy of learning will result from ad- 
herence to interest than from adher- 
ence to difficulty as the guiding factor. 


The Road to the City 
of Health 


(Continued from page 47) 
SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. When did the children’s journey 
seem longest and hardest? 

2. What toothbrush songs did the 
children sing? 

3. Why do you think there was a 
fork in the road? 

4. Why did the children not open 
their bedroom windows? 

5. Why do you think that the bed- 
room windows were so hard to open? 

6. Who was sitting at the foot of 
Bob’s bed when he awoke? 

7. How did Fresh Air enter? 

8. How did he chase out dwarfs 
Foul Air and Grouch? 

9. What did Fresh Air do besides 
driving the enemies from the room? 

10. How did Fresh Air help the chil- 
dren during the day? 


SoMETHINS TO Do 


1. Open your bedroom window at 
the top and bottom every night so that 
Giant Fresh Air can come in at the 
bottom and chase Dwarf Foul Air out 
at the top. Cover yourself warmly. 

2. Play in the sunshine and fresh 
air every day. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Pin Wheel 


I. Materials— 

1. A piece of stiff paper 5% 
inches square. . 

2. A strong pin. 

3. A slender stick. 

II. Procedure— 

1. Fold the square of paper from 
corner to corner, so that there will be 
two folds. Unfold. 

2. Starting from the corners make 
a three-inch cut on each crease toward 
the center of the square. 

3. Bring every other corner to the 
center of the square and run a pin 
through them and through the center 
of the square. 

4. Stick the pin firmly into the 
end of the wooden stick. 

5. Run in the wind with the pin 
wheel to make it spin. 


A Discipline Device 
By Mary Richards 


I had quite a bit of trouble with dis- 
cipline in my room. I always disliked 
the idea of continually correcting pu- 
pils. Finally I devised a plan by 
means of which I had almost perfect 
order. I had each child bring a paper 
doll to school. I preferred one with its 
hand held above its head. Each doll 
was pasted on a piece of construction 
paper. From the hand of the doll twen- 
ty lines were drawn—one for each day 
of the month. If a child did not have 
his name written down for misbehavior 
more than once during the day, a bal- 
loon, made of a round piece of bright- 
colored construction paper, was pasted 
on one of the lines. At the end of the 
month, the child who received twenty 
balloons was given special recognition. 
I was surprised at the amount of inter- 








est the children took in this project. 
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2. Use milk generously—J 3% » 
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wonderful milk carriers. 
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—Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN§ ! tabi 
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tables every day. 
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) The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 46) 


spoonfuls about two inches apart, as 
the cookies will spread when baking. 
Bake them in a hot oven until they 
are a light brown. 


CREAM OF CELERY Soup 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 


Recipe 


6 bunches celery 

2% quarts cold water 
1% cups butter 

1% cups flour 

3 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 

quart measure 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
strainer 

tablespoon 

bowl 

measuring cup 

six-quart double boiler 
teaspoon 


tt ek tt et et 


Wash the celery and cut it in small 

pieces, including the leaves. Put the 
S water and celery into a saucepan and 
cook the celery until it is very soft. 
Mash the celery through a strainer. 
Make a white sauce: melt the butter 
in a double boiler, add the flour, and 
stir; add the milk, and cook the mix- 
ture until the taste of flour has dis- 





ak- appeared. Add the mashed celery to 
the white sauce. Add the salt and 
A pepper; taste. Add more salt if 
° needed; serve. 
1158 
STUFFED CABBAGE ROLL 
LL (Twent 
y rolls) 
and Recipe 
20 large outside leaves of cabbage 
% cup crisco 
3 medium-sized onions 
ly— 3% pounds chopped beef (or veal and 


pork) 
are 1% tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


. 1 quart canned tomatoes 
ies. ° 
Utensils Needed 

eads 1 dish pan 

1 two-quart saucepan and cover 
RAN 1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 
into 2 frying pans and covers 

1 paring knife 

1 teaspoon 

10 yards string 

1 can opener 
/€8¢ Wash the cabbage leaves and drop 


them into boiling water, letting them 
remain in the water about five minutes 
to wilt. Melt the crisco in two frying 
pans. Peel the onions and cut them 
fine; brown them in the fat. Add the 
Ith meat, salt, and pepper, and cook about 

three minutes, stirring all the time. 
pes Drain off the water from the cabbage. 
Divide the meat into twenty portions 
and roll each portion in a cabbage 
leaf, tying it securely with string. 
Place the rolls in two frying pans and 
pour one pint of canned tomatoes over 
each panful. Cover the pans and cook 
the rolls slowly for thirty minutes. 

move the strings; serve. 


BAKED PoTtaTo 
(Twenty potatoes) 


Recipe 
oc, Mid 20 large potatoes 
akes, pound butter 
, Utensils Needed 
= 1 dish pan 
at 1 small vegetable brush 
1 paring knife 
mov ash and scrub the potatoes, re- 
astiots rte any bad spots. Bake the po- 
~ es in the oven, turning them oc- 
casionally so that the skin wil) not be- 
we hard on one side. When the po- 
_— “pr are soft, burst the skin to allow 
jiteam to escape, and place a piece 
a utter in each potato. Serve. 


STewep PEARS 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
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Recipe 
40 medium-sized pears (“Keifers,” 
which are plentiful at this season) 
1 quart water 
2 cups sugar 


Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 quart measure 
1 measuring cup 


Wash the pears and peel them. Re- 
move the cores and cut the pears in 
lengthwise pieces. Cook them in one 
quart of water in a covered saucepan. 
When the pears begin to soften, add 
the sugar and cook them until they are 
entirely soft. Do not cook them so 
long that they become mushy. Serve 
either warm or cold. 

Following are the number of cal- 
ories furnished by each item of the 
menu: 

Three-fourths 
about 100 calories. 

Two slices whole wheat bread and 
butter, about 268 calories. 

One-half cup creamed oysters on 
one slice toast, about 250 calories. 

One-half cup buttered carrots, about 
140 calories. 

One portion pear and cheese salad, 
about 160 calories. 

Two oatmeal cookies, about 200 
calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of celery 
soup, about 270 calories. 

One stuffed cabbage roll, about 200 
calories. 

One baked potato and butter, about 
180 calories. 

One-half cup stewed pears, about 
160 calories. 


cup noodle’ soup, 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Why is cold water put on the bones 
when making stock?. 

Because long soaking in cold water 
draws out the juice and softens the 
gelatin. 

How are noodles made? 

Noodles are made of eggs and flour 
and a little salt. To two-thirds cup 
of flour and one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt add a slightly beaten egg. After 
the ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
let them stand to ripen. Then roll this 
dough into a very thin sheet and hang 
it up to dry. When the sheet is dry, 
— it tightly and slice it from one 
end. 


Why should oysters not be boiled? 

As the composition of oysters is 
similar to that of milk, the protein in 
the oysters will deteriorate if they are 
allowed to boil. 

Should baking potatoes be pricked 
with a fork? 

No; because all of the steam should 
be kept in them while they are baking. 
As baked potatoes should be dry and 
mealy when they are served, burst 
their skins to let the steam out just 
before serving them. Baked potatoes 
are best when served as soon as they 
are baked. 


In the preparation of these two 
menus, where may special stress be 
laid on economizing? 

When preparing the carrots, do not 
scrape them too deeply. When wash- 
ing the lettuce, discard only that which 
is unfit to eat; the tough outside 
leaves may be shredded and a little 
served on each salad with a tender 
leaf. Be sure to leave no cooky batter 
in the bowl. Often as much as a whole 
cooky, or even two, is wasted by not 
scraping the bowl. The cooked celery 
for the soup will be hard to get 
through the sieve; nevertheless, do not 
waste it. Be sure that the baked po- 
tatoes are washed clean enough so that 
the skins can be eaten. Take very 
thin peelings from the pears, and be 
careful not to cut too deeply when re- 
moving the cores. Never throw away 
anything that can be used. 


If you would gain mankind, the best 
way is to appear to love them; and the 
best way of appearing to love them is 
to love them in reality—J. Bentham. 





&1 





THE ANCIENT SPORT OF ARCHERY is immensely popular among Long 
Island summer residents, among whom are Misses Cabot, Deane and Morrissey. 
This pictures another situation where Pepsodent-bright smiles are quite apparent. 


Never Before—Such Smiles! 


Gain Them by Removing Dingy FILM from Teeth 
New Way Dentists Widely Advise 


Accept 10-Day Tube to Try 


LISTENING, white teeth mean 

simply film-free teeth. If your 
teeth are “off-color,” dull, lustreless, 
they are film-coated. 


Properly protected teeth and gums 
mean the same thing—film-free teeth. 
According to present-day dental find- 
ings, if your teeth are film-coated, 
both your teeth and gums are left un- 
guarded against bacterial attack. 


Ordinary brushing does not success- 
fully combat film. And that is why, 
largely on dental advice, thousands 
are adopting Pepsodent. For Pepso- 
dent is a Scientifically Developed 
Film-Removing Agent, different in 
formula, preparation and effect from 
any other dentifrice. 














NO TOOTHACHES for Bobby Rut- 


ledge. Mother takes him to the den- 
tist twice each year as a precautionary 
measure. And as a further safeguard 
Bobby uses Pepsodent regularly each 
day at home . . . once in the morning 
and once at night. 


Film is a grave and dangerous 
enemy of both teeth and gums. Run 
your tongue across your teeth now and 
you can feel it, a slippery, slimy coat- 
ing. 

Germs by the millions breed in that 
film. And germs, with tartar, are a 
proved cause of pyorrhea. Film, too, 


fosters the bacteria which invite the 
acids of decay. Discolorations from 
food and smoking lodge in it; teeth 
look dingy and off color. You must 
remove film TWICE daily, say leading 
dentists. 


Pepsodent has largely changed the 
tooth-cleansing habits of the world. 
It removes that film completely— 
thoroughly, and in safety to enamel. 
It acts to firm tender gums. It alkal- 
izes the mouth’s saliva to combat the 
acids of decay. It cleanses the teeth 
as no old brushing method has ever 
done. 


It meets—your dentist will tell you— 
the dominant, dental exactments of to- 
day for whiter, healthier teeth and 
healthier gums—in nine important 
ways. In big tubes, wherever denti- 
frices are sold. Or mail coupon for 
10-day trial tube. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept, 1226, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8S. A, 


Address...... 


City... . 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. - ° . 6 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. 

(Australia), Ltd. , 137 Clarence St., 
Only one tube to a family 2604 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film 
from Teeth 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Goiter [hreatens 


2 out of 3! Help prevent it by 
distributing this FREE book 





The prev ention of simple 


| Goiter | 






62 with 
GQ, Morton's 
4.) JopizeD 
1“ = SALT 

















MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


IT POURS 





WHEN IT RAINS, 





When you consider that goiter threatens 2 
out of every 3 children of school age, the 
importance of instructing mothers regarding 
the disease and its prevention is obvious. 
To make it easy for you to do this, we 
have prepared an informative free book for 
your pupils to take home. It explains the 
cause and effect of goiter, and tells why 
the use of Morton’s Iodized Salt will usu- 
ally prevent it. 


Few mothers know that goiter is one of the 
myst common causes of physical and men- 
tal backwardness among children, Nor are 
they aware that goiter can and often does 
exist even though there is no noticeable 
enlargement of the neck. 

You will, therefore, confer a real favor on 
them by distributing this book and at the 
same time raise the standard of health in 
your classes, Mail the coupon below — 
today — ‘or as many copies as you can use. 








Mail for FREE supply 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


Please send me copies of 
«« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.”’ 





Name__ 
Address_ 
City__ 


ee 
N.1.13-27 














“Our DeVry paid for 


itself in a few short months” 





H. M. Wharton, 


Principal 











Your school, too, can employ 
the new force of motion pic- 
tures at nocost toyou, Write 
for our free book on Visual 
Education, The DeVry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Center Street, 
Dept.1-T, Chicago. 





“Our DeVry paid for itself in six 
months, With it we have secured 
funds to enlarge our library and 
other equipment. Geography, 
English, History and other sub- 
jects have been simplified and 
made more interesting through 
the use of our machine. We have 
secured splendid pictures for the 
amusement and entertainment 
of both pupils and patrons. Be- 
cause of the simplicity and econ- 
omy in operation we consider 
the DeVry Projector the best 
for educational purposes. 

“Very truly yours, 

H. M. Wharton.” 


DeVry 


Standard Motion Picture Projector 


More DeVrys in use than all other makes combined 


and 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Oral Two-Step Problems | 


(Continued from page 32) 


for $1.60 and sold it so as to gain %4 
of what he paid for it. For how much 
did he sell it? (da) 

51. When Helen stands by a door 80 
inches high, the top of her head is 32 
inches from the top of the door. How 
many feet tall is Helen? (sd) 

52. Mr. A gets $40 a week, and Mr. 
B gets 50 cents an hour for 44 hours 
a week. Which man earns more and 
how much? (ms) 

53. Jack, Joe, and Tony picked 90 
pounds of cherries for 2 cents a pound, 
divided their earnings equally. 
How much did each boy get? (md) 

54. Our mail carrier walks 3% 
miles twice a day. How far does he 
walk in the 6 working days of the 
week? (mm) 

55. Fred and Joe divided equally a 
bag of 90 marbles that their father 
bought for them. Fred Jost 18 of his. 
How many has he left? (ds) 

56. Charles and Fred had a race in 
picking cherries. Charles picked 36 
quarts, but Fred beat him by 7 quarts. 
yo many quarts did both boys pick? 
(aa 

57. Mary bought 2 yards of ribbon 
at 36 cents a yard and cut it into 6 
hair ribbons. What was the cost of 
each ribbon? (md) 

58. Mr. Brown bought a horse for 
$120 and a cow for $60. He sold them 
both for $210. How much did he 
gain? (as) 

59. Mr. White, the milkman, had 
72 pint bottles of milk that he could 
not sell. He emptied them into gallon 
cans. How many gallon cans did he 
need? (dd) 

60. Henry earned 45 cents one day 
and 65 cents another day. He found 
that this was 4 enough to buy a cheap 
radio set. What was the cost of the 
radio set? (am) 

61. Henry lacked 30 cents of having 
enough money to buy a pair of new $2 
skates, so he bought a secondhand pair 
for $1.45. How much money did he 
have left? (ss) 

62. Joe used for his kite one stick 
34 inches long and another 26 inches 
long. How many feet of kite stick did 
he use? (ad) 

63. Mr. Bonner bought 60 feet of 
rubber hose at 12 cents a foot. He 
paid 25 cents for the brass couplings. 
What was the total cost of the hose? 
(ma) 

64. Tom buys Saturday evening pa- 
pers for 3 cents apiece and sells them 
for 5 cents. How much does he make 
on 35 papers? (sm) 

65. What change should a motorist 
receive from $2.50 after buying 10 
gallons of gasoline at 19 cents a gal- 
lon? (ms) 

66. Sarah had a yard of hair ribbon. 
She used 18 inches of it for herself 
and cut the rest into 2 ribbons of equal 
length for her dolls. How long were 
the dolls’ ribbons? (sd) 

67. At a picnic 8 gallons of ice 
cream were eaten. Each quart served 
6 persons. How many persons were 
served? (mm) 

68. During one day the corner gro- 
cery delivered 24 one-peck sacks and 8 
one-bushel crates of potatoes. How 
many bushels of potatoes were de- 
livered? (da) 

69. At a school party 25 children ate 
40 sandwiches costing 5 cents each. 
Each child paid an equal share of the 
cost. How much did each one pay? 
(md) 

70. From a 6-gallon jug full of 
vinegar a grocer sold 16 quarts. How 
tay gallons of vinegar remained? 

s 

71. John can walk 4 miles in 56 
minutes. How many minutes should it 
take him to walk 3 miles? (dm) 


The simplicity of winter has a deep 
moral. The return of nature, after 
such a career of splendor and prodi- 
gality, to habits so simple and austere 
is not lost, either upon the head or the 
heart. It is the philosopher coming 
back from the banquet and the wine to 
a cup of water and a crust of bread.— 





John Burroughs. 


November jy 





when a child needs food ty 
surely aid growth, build strong 
bones and teeth and to sustaiy 
strength, that 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


tich in vitamins, is especiall 
beneficial. It fits into the 
needs of childhood nutrition 
admirably well. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. U4 





Washington, D. C. 


Operated by 
Maddux, Marschall, Moss & 
Mallory, Inc. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Vermont Ave. at K and 15th Streets. 


CAIRO HOTEL 


Q Street at Sixteenth. 


COLONIAL HOTEL 
Corner 15th and M Streets 


THE FAIRFAX 


Apartment Hotel 
Massachusetts Avenue at 21st. Street jf 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Fourteenth Street at K. 


THE MARTINIQUE 


Sixteenth Street at M. 



















TILDEN HALL 


Apartment Hotel ’ 
Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 





Facial Exercise 
lrons out she Wrinkles 


Better than facial surgery to take out crows- > 
feet, wrinkles, rejuvenate and brighten the < 
complexion. Facial exercise—the secret é" Loe 
that keeps stage stars young—is based on 

safe, sane awakening of muscles. In 15 \ 
days you'll be radiant. Gives you soft, 2 
rosy, clear skin. Endorsed by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Send for my free booklet. You 
are not obligated. Send no money. Just 


getthe facts. KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite 1142, 5 South Wabash Avenue, 





Men’s & Boys’ Wat 


6-year guarantee. Given for 


only 24 10¢ packages famous oi 
stone Gold Eye 

name and address—ne 
trust youl on 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY 

) Dept. 4810 Greenville, 


—— 


Watch their Faces BEAM with Ji! 
when they find their OWN name ® 
each of THREE Pencils in a Beauti® 
Holly Box. It’s an IDEAL Gift fr 
Teacher to Pupil—and the cos i 
so small! Read all about it on page 
—— 
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ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 99 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CAR oa. 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING 


Vv ¢ 
WASHINGTORS, 
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People of the Arabian 


~o<-. Free to Teachers 


are taught to know the different breeds 
of horses, and the girls learn to sew. a 
The men teach the boys to care for 

the animals. While the camels graze, Z S 
the boys are trained to track them, so 
that each boy can pick out the tracks 
of his father’s camels. The women é 
teach the girls to spin yarn and to 
weave. They spin the goat hair into 
strong ropes with which to fasten the 
animals at night. They weave the C Aavac er 
ae = tents. The oy = ' 

taught to be very respectful to their 
All work 


elders, but are encouraged to be curi- ~% “4 aN 
ous and ask questions, for by this ry) Z 1n y 
and no play means they become independent. de 
/ 











, 7 a —- eg games Sen =e: 
IStain as well as we do, and play many of > Va 
makes J ack the games we play. They are very 


d 11 b ee of —_ Ri. spend — time “ “ 

| playing with the baby camels, and ride 

ON a u oy the ostrich, sitting astride its neck and Bible e adin Course! 
cially guiding it by a rope tied around its 


Teachers, you need not have head for a bridle. They have pet fal- 
d " “Jacks” i cons—hawklike birds, which are great 
any du ackS in your hunters of small game. 





rition class. Equip your school They play the game of jackstones, The laws of thirty-eight States now re- 
with the little Miessner. using cone ante seeds for eed snes. quire or permit the reading of the 
ae k class work muc ey have mock battles, an ey play . . : 
a Se pa ball. They like to lie in a cool corner Bible every day. This great book con 
—— g , of the tent or in the shade of the palm DR. A. E. WINSHIP tains the finest gems of literature of 
you = — — ear trees and tell stories. The older people WRITES : all ages. It has been the inspiration 
ens the atmosphere of schoo play chess and cards. It is: thought a on oe ini i i 
routine. Rouses childrens’ that the game of cards originated in American eitizenshtp, andthe of Novnd a Re of an, 
interest in body building ex- Arabia. great problem of the school is — sculpture and music. It is the basis of 
celine aaa, on eleeienion Arabian customs— morale that is both culture Our Christian civilization. It is the 
S , : The inhabitants of the desert are ex- : foundation of ¢é¢haracter ed ti 
and marching. Refreshes cluded more or less from the world, The Bible is the best litera- education. 
C little minds, so they'll re- hence their old manners and customs seri toute.” i kes conberees Many _teachers have not the time to 
‘ spond more rapidly in other fomy My F- — a or the noblest citizenship, “Amer.  OFganize these daily readings, num- 
» ’ can zenship Readings, the : 
"ion f ll sented |their happiness with much emotion Pe [++ bering from 150 to 200 each year, 
of all, en — ain- when greeting friends or relatives. suggestion for the use of the around a common theme, or to select 
, gy Ay = possible by Rae clap one of their right) citizenship.” S~Ssté‘K@:s«CeSt' readings for their children. 
reets. e little lessner—music ands together, then touch foreheads As a service to teachers, John Rudin 
memory contests, concerts and put their arms about each other’s = 
and games. Makes you pop- necks. Then follows a long talk, and & Company, Inc., publishers of THE 
, th “i the smoking of pipes, while the ser- BOOK OF LIFE, have prepared and 
War with parents, because vants make the coffee. They serve two blished for f distributi h 
of your ability to keep their cups of coffee; a third would signify TO THE panes IC Ce Crue these 
children enthused. that the guest was unwelcome. 25,000 TEACHERS American Citizenship Readings. Bible 
Before eating, the Arabs wash in| eee ae a evcen. Yeterences for every day of the school 
, the sand, rubbing it over their faces ‘ ear will be found in thi luabl 
’ An Exclusive Miessner and hands. After eating, they pass SHIP READINGS y ae a So. on 
treet Feat Ss the incense jar, so that each may have Write us a short note and tell book. Suggestions and plans for 
=e some perfume. On entering a house, fem Ciilncnebie Whendinen ana j j 
‘ THE SONO-RIM they always remove hele’ shoes to in' return. ior * in courtesy we special Gays ae tee waite 
ae avoid carrying in any sand. They do without charge 's “brocuure Leading American educators have ex- 
A resonant rim, built into not, however, remove their turbans. tions by Alinarl Brothers cf amined and heartily approved these 
the sounding board and back Government and religion— Florence, Italy of three ta- A 
of the piano. This revo- The Arab seems by nature a nomad ee we ee readings. 


lutionary development is the and tent dweller, as mysterious and 
greatest single improvement changeable as the shifting sands. 


: ; pag Th t i tially tribal 
in school piano building. | jn “its organization. ‘The affairs of JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 


Having the same string the tribe are administered by the 
1030 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


length as that of small sheik. His position gives him no real 

ity and volume are actually weight, but his influence depends very e 
superior. The little Miess- much upon his own personal quali- 

ner is the ideal piano for ties. For a man to hold this place, he é 

consolidated rural schools. must prove himself worthy, and gain 

Also furnished in the “Jun- the confidence of the people. 





grands, Miessner tone qual- power. His words and counsel carry 
The government is based on the 






al _ 3% the size, 7 the creed of Islam, the traditions of Mo- 
aan t, % the price of the hammed, and the interpretation of the 
ndard Miessner. oe beryl A = = vale. We are glad to send this book to teachers who 
CHICA Mall the coupon fer Robbery, except within the tribe, is = = na we _ is ~~ -y in roy os 
— fall sonal permitted and goes unpunished except a nali to uS and we will send your copy oO 
particulars by revenge. The greatest wrong that American Citizenship Readings free. 


the traveler on the desert can do is to 


N M a a en + uncovered Kd unmarked. ro i cea tae ates aati — a" 
re | To-day Arabia is under European con- “ 

w , IESSNER trol, and the French are endeavoring John Rudin & Co. Inc., 

es 


\ for 

as THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE to police the desert, making it a safer | 1680 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

noney: place for its own people, as well as for Please send me a free copy of your book, American Citizenship Readings. I am 
travelers. | filling out the coupon as directed. This involves no obligation whatever. 


. 


ree. 





The Arab is usually zealous about th b teach! 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., religion. He follows the precepts of AS ae Se — 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. the Koran and of the prophet Mo- My church preference is 


hammed, and prays three times a day 


r ° 7 i i ; ; “ : 
with his face toward Mecca. {] I would like information regarding a new type of work, “Character Counsel 


orship” and could begin 


Please send catalog describing the 
lessner with the Sono-Rim and ex- 


in how I can hear it played through Arabian art and industry— ; 
your 10-day trial offer. The arts of the desert people are (] Immediately. 
Name primitive, and confined largely to [-] At close of school term. 


~senreseusecousensnseenesenseneeaneenvsenresnsceseeseceeeee household industries. Raw materials 














Position School are few. The making of leather uten- Name............... 
eer sameeren tees sils from the skins of animals, pottery 
Address from clay, and blankets and rugs from Address....... OC Te ‘i Se eee 
a — by the flocks, are 
i typical industries. — Position.............. <i anailhiida Utata ene I i itasliih eae 
ee cna The art of weaving seems to have pe gene Cm ee mmm es ee 
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Shaped for 
comfort 


Styled for today 


OU will like the smooth, com- 

fortable fit of this new Cantilever 
pump. The snug heel, the modish- 
ly rounded toe and the high, close- 
fitting arch give this shoe a trimness 
of fit that makes the foot look its best. 
It is made in black kid with insert 
and straps of black suede; in patent 
leather with insert and straps of black 
suede and in autumn brown kid with 


insert and straps of brown suede. 


Cantilever Shoes will quicken your 
steps when the tang of cooler weather 
is'in the air. For these shoes make 
walking easy. They are flexible from 
Your feet 
are free in them. The lasts are 


The flexible 


arch of the shoe is “sprung-up” to 


toe to heel like the foot. 
shaped for comfort. 


hug the undercurve of the foot with- 
out restricting it. Weak feet enjoy 
a helpful, springy type of support in 


Cantilever Shoes. 


See the new Cantilever styles— 
smart oxfords and pumps that grace 
the feet they feel so good on. Favor- 
able comments were spontaneous 
when the new fall and winter styles 
were shown in the New York stores. 
Now you, too, can see these beauti- 
ful new Cantilever models. They 
are awaiting you at the Cantilever 
Agency in your locality. 

Look in the "phone book for the 
address of your local Cantilever 
agency and if it isn’t there, write the 
Cantilever Corporation, 427 Will- 
oughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
they will send it to you with a new 
catalogue of fall and winter styles. 


antilever 
Shoe 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Candy Gifts 


for Your Pupils 


Of course you want to give each of your pupils 
a Christmas gift. Here is something different 
that every child will like. At the same time 
these attractive candy novelties are not a 
great drain on your pocketbook. 


Candy Nov- 
elty Watch 


Flavored with 
Hershey’s 
Chocolate. An 
exact repro- 
duction ofa 
large pocket 
watch. Hands 
and numerals 
embossed in 
red. Wrapped 
in gold or silver 
foil, assorted. 
Carton of 24, 
will make 24 
children happy, 
postpaid $1.00, 


Chocolate Train 


An ideal gift. Engine and 
two coach passenger train, 
cellophane wrapped. 10 
inches long. Flavored 
with Hershey’s 
Chocolate.Cartonof 
24 trains for 24 




























Mother 


pleased children, Goose 

postpaid 

— Package 
An exact 


reproduction 
of a shoe, and 
printed in full 
color. Filled with 
Mother Goose 
characters flavored 
with Hershey's 
Chocolate. Mother 
Goose verse on the back. 
6 inches long and 4 inches 
high. Carton of 12 pack- 
ages a delightful gift for 12 
dren, postpaid, $1.00, 


Here is a small reproduction of the Christmas 
seal and greeting that is placed on each novel- 
ty. There is space for you to sign your name, 
making the gift really personal. 











Christmas Special 


A 5 pound box of butter creams in assorted 
flavors and colors for Christmas Gifts include 
—Snow Men, Drums, Sleighs, Reindeer, Santa 
Clauses, Holly Leaves, Christmas Bugles and 
many other designs, for $1.20 postpaid. 


Packed in each box are 40 glassine bags ap- 
propriately printed in Christmas designs — 
making 40 attractive candy gifts in each 5 
pound box, 


Mail your order now so you will be sure to 
have the gifts in time. hen you see how 
attractive they are, you or your teacher friends 
may want to order more. Candy is shipped 
promptly with postage paid if you send cash 
with order. Or, we will ship C. .— you 
ay the postman the regular price plus postage. 
d in your order today. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


THE CINCINNATI CANDY COMPANY 
12th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 








originated with these desert nomads. 
From countless generations of shepherd 
ancestors they derive an aptitude and 
an artistic sense for this textile work. 
Each tribe has its own design for 
weaving. The wool from the white and 
the black sheep is kept separate, giving 
the weaver white and black yarn. 
Then they dig roots in the desert, boil 
them, and get dyes for other colors. 
Some of the rugs are very difficult, re- 
quiring months or even years for their 
completion. 

The principles of design and color 
which these tent dwellers developed in 
their weaving, they applied to stone 
and produced the mosaic. In stone, 
metals, or wood, they work always in 
the spirit of textile color and design. 
They reproduce in the walls of their 
mosques and palaces the beauty of the 
rugs. The gift of color which they 
have passed on to the West is their 
biggest contribution to the art of the 
world. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 64) 


truthfully said to cover this subject. 
Opportunity is given for the applica- 
tion of grammatical rules and for put- 
ting into practice the principles under- 
lying any good oral recitation. 

Occasionally a pupil selects an ad- 
vertisement to report on. Here he is 
given suggestions for future writing of 
advertisements in class. He is also 
given an insight into the commercial 
world. 

Many unusual and excellent stories 
are given which open up to the child 
the world of science. The boys are es- 
pecially apt in making drawings de- 
scribing various experiments such as 
setting up electric bells, radios, and 
many of the latest mechanical and 
scientific inventions. 

In conclusion, the far-reaching ef- 
fect of magazine reading is the de- 
veloping of poise in boys and girls and 
a confidence to appear before a group 
of people, be it small or large, and to 
express themselves in well chosen 
words. They become endowed with a 
culture which results in forming char- 
acter, a consideration for their fellow 
beings, and a deep civic pride. 


For the Music Hour 


(Continued from page #84) 


‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven 

” He counted them all. hen, 
with a nod, the trumpeter followed, 
and the drummer, smiling, went in 
after the trumpeter. The proud little 
fifer, as he jumped, gave the little boy 
a quick wink, as much as to say, ‘Now, 
what do you think of that?’ 

“The little boy opened his eyes. 
Daddy weas lifting him in bis arms. 
Very faintly he heard Mother’s voice 
saying, ‘Carry him up te—.’ The lit- 
tle boy did not hear the rest of the 
sentence because he had fallen asleep.” 

Jessie drew a long breath. Miss 
Golden turned to the phonograph. 
— to the story told in music,” she 
Said. 

Sure enough, there it all was, just 
as the French music-maker, Pierné, 
had told it for a little boy in Metz, his 
home town. 

“The music tells the story just as 
plainly as words,” Jamie said. 

“Better than words,” Jessie cried, 
“because the trumpet-call makes me 
feel like standing straight, and the 
drum makes my feet keep time.” 

Miss Golden smiled. “It is called 
‘March of the Little Lead Soldiers,’ ” 
she said. “Do you think that you 
could tell the story to the class in the 
music period to-morrow, Jessie?” 

The next day Jessie told the story 
so well that all the girls and boys could 
count the soldiers. They could even 
smile back at the trumpeter when he 
made his quick jump into the box. 


Make it a point to do something 
every day that you don’t want to do. 
This is the golden rule for acquiring 
the habit of doing your duty without 
pain—Mark Twain. 
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LUROPE 


By the Cunard Budget 
Plan—something new, that 
relieves you of all concern 
about the expense ... all 
may now enjoy a round trip 
to Europe or a European 
tour... small weekly pay- 
ments for a year... then 
the joys of realization... 
the actual voyage to the old 
world, which every one 
should take. 


Subscribers to the Cunard 
Budget Plan automatically 
become members of the 
Cunard Travel Club, an- 
other recent Cunard devel- 
opment. The Club offers 
unusual privileges and is 
open to all interested in 


Travel. 


Precise information about 
the Budget Plan and the 
Travel Club will be mailed 


upon request to the 








Secretary 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
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25 Broadway, New York City 
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or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
jsdiminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

Itis easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


isnot a habit-forming medicine It is just 
asuperior nourishing f v-49 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 
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The Neilson Drawing Books 


Unequaled 
Hundreds of thousands in use, State, County 
and City adoptions. 
+t ear series for the grades for students. 
book series for the teacher. 
Rural book and hand- book. 
pe Painting for Home Development. 
La PRICES : 
rn ndscape Painting, Postpaid, $1.00. 
i. drawing book and hand-book, 65 cents. 
8 drawing books and hand-books, 
paid, $4.20, 
The same with all portfolios, postpaid, $5.00. 
raving books and hand-books by the dozen 
4 9. b. 28 cents each, 
y the 100 or more f. 0. b., 25 cents each, 
Address: NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How to Dress a Doll 


(Continued from page 48) 


wise, and use them as bindings on the 
openings C and D. Make very narrow 
hems around the armholes, EF, the 
front of the neck, F, and the back of 
the neck, G. Bind the edges of the 
shoulders of the front piece, H, with a 
narrow strip of the cloth, and sew a 
tiny button on each edge. Make a 
narrow hem on the shoulder edges of 
the back, J, and a buttonhole in each. 

When cutting the bloomers (see 
Figure III), double the cloth length- 
wise and pin the pattern on it, being 
sure to have the dotted line exactly on 
the fold. Allow enough at the top for 
a narrow hem, which will serve as a 
casing for a piece of elastic. Allow 
for a narrow hem at the bottom of 
each leg, D, and for seams from end of 
D to C. Allow enough for a seam at 
the edge, B, and sew this seam. Seam 
from end of D to C; hem the bottom 
edges, D, and full them slightly to a 
narrow piece of elastic. Hem the top 
and insert a narrow piece of elastic 
in this casing. 

The bloomers may be made to come 
either above or below the knee. The 
character doll photographed is a 
“walking” doll, so the knees are not 
very pretty. The bloomers were there- 
fore made to fit over them. 

A dress with raglan sleeves was 
chosen for the doll because it is very 
popular with the small girl. It is 
made of printed cotton; the cuffs, col- 
lar, and tiny pockets are of white 
dimity, decorated with a chain stitch 
made of one thread of 6-strand black 
embroidery cotton. Figure IV gives 
the pattern. Allow for a deep hem at 
the bottom and for seams at A, where 
the sleeves are sewed to the dress, and 
at the neck where the collar joins on. 
Double the cloth lengthwise. Pin the 
pattern with the edge B exactly on the 
fold, and allow enough at the edge C 
for a seam. Cut the cloth. 

Figure V gives the pattern for the 
sleeve. Seam the edges A _ together. 
Gather the bottom, B, of the sleeve. 
Cut a straight strip of thin material 
for the cuff. Fold it in the middle and 
make a chain stitch near the fold. 
Sew the cuff on the sleeve. Sew, in a 
seam, A of the dress to C of the sleeve. 

Cut a slit in the front of the dress 
and bind it with a narrow strip of the 
dress material. Use two rows of 
smocking on each side of the front. 
Gather the neck, and use a straight 
strip of cloth similar to the cuffs for 
a collar. It is made just as the cuffs 
were made. Sew a small snap fas- 
tener at the neck. A very narrow 
black cord, tied in a bowknot, may be 
sewed on the dress for a tie. 

The coat and bonnet worn by the 
character doll are made of pongee. 
Let the girls each make caps and 
capes or coats suitable for the doll 
that they are dressing. If the dolls 
represent older girls, hats may be 
made for them by sewing together fine 
strands of braided raffia. 

If the pupils desire, they may dress 
the dolls in one-piece kimono dresses 
with short sleeves. These dresses are 
easily designed and made. They have 
been so frequently described in various 
magazines that no photograph is given 
of them, but Figure I shows how such 
a garment is cut; the dotted lines rep- 
resent a fold in the cloth. Cut a paper 
pattern to fit the doll, allowing for 
seams A and B and for a hem at the 
bottom. Finish the neck and the cuffs 
with bindings or facings. This pat- 
tern may also be used to make a night- 
dress of thin cotton material. It 
should be made ankle length, not short 
like a dress. 


Music is to the mind what air is to 
the body.—Plato. 


Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and ce work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R245, Rochest 





Have your pupils 
star in Oral Hygiene 


Arouse interest and friendly rivalry 
with this free chart. Send for it to- 
day. See coupon below. 


HILDREN quickly learn to prize their gold 
stars on the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. En- 
courage your pupils to practice as well as study 
oral hygiene by offering these glittering rewards 
for diligence with the tooth brush. 

With the chart, oral hygiene is played as a 
game. The pupils win stars, one by one, each day 
they brush their teeth. They paste these stars on 
the chart opposite their names. Soon keen com- 
petition arises. Who will have the most stars? // 
While the answer is coming, your class 
forms the tooth brush habit. 

From regular brushing you can easily 
take the next step, which is correct 
brushing. To brush correctly it is im- 
portant to use the right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct tooth 
brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic—the brush 
that reaches every tooth. Its curved 
bristle surface cleans around the corners 
and in between. Its large end tuft brushes 
even the oft-neglected backs of back teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby, 
Small, and Adult sizes. These are priced 
at 25c, 40c, and 50c. 

Try the free Pro-phy-lac-tig Chart 
in your classroom. “See how much 
simpler and easier it makes oral hy- 
giene. The coupon below will bring it 
to your desk. Send it today. 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 711 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 








N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now 





open to teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 



















































































Above are pictured the Pro- 

phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro- 

phy-lac-tic Small, for those 

who prefer a small-sized 

brush; and the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby. 














You Can Make 


lel erry 10), 


in Your Spare Time 


Over 40,000 pecple will make big 
money for every hour of their spare 
time $1.50 to $2.00 an hour—dur- 
ing the weeks just shead. You, 
too, can make this easy, extra 
money as they will make it—by 
handcoloring Christmas Greeting 
Cards. No experience or talent 
needed. No expensive equipment to 
buy. Many color 100 cards an even- 
ing —profit on each card is 6 to 12 

rents, Selling is easie st part of all. 
No eanvassing. We give complete 
instructions. 


Get Free Book 
or $1.00 Box 
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LITTLE ART SHOP, 
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¢ LITTLE ART SHOP, 
; Dept. 110-M, 474 La. ” Ave., Wash., D.C. 
8 () Send me ‘Pleasant Pages” telling how to make big 
5 money by handcoloring greeting cards. 
Send also Beginner's Box. 1am enclosing $1.00, 





wre try Instructors 


Here is protection for the whole class 

at reasonable prices, A large size fine 

ub rubberized black bombazine apron at 
Vda “hy only $6.00 per dozen delivered prepaid 

* to any school in the United States. We 

a allow instructors ten days to collect 

} from students and present the instruc- 

tor with a special adjustable apron for 

their own use, Mail your orders now 

3 today and save your students from 

0c to > $1. 00 on their aprons. 


B. & G. RUBBER CO., Dept. 277, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women canearna substantialincome 
in oe time at home making display cards. 
pleasant ~ No canvassing. We 
(getress you a y you with work. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
BOYS & 


GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for aw 
Fe inten cnt ce 50.80 00d heap 38-00. No Work — Just Fun. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.36N.1.P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANT WORK «cmc ? 


Earn $14 to $60 a week Sea cule Ru photos. Menor 
women. No selling or canvase ch you, guar- 
antee employment and “= 3 Wowx ina OuTrit REE 
Limited offer. Write today TCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Dept. C-1, 3 Sneridan Rood "Ohicago. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


ience unnecessary. Details FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 
962, St. Louis, Mo 
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WRITERS 
SELL YOUR STORIES 


poems, descriptive articles, plays, ete. Submit Mss. or write 
to to Writers’ Syndicate, 613, Hannibal, Missouri. 


Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


Send for 50 seta Christmas Seals. on & 0c a set. Send 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptn 
N. Y. Premium House, 296-X BesodwenSlewVesk. 
show u how § 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Decorative Designs 
(Continued from page 35) 


plant form a bulb about the size of an 
onion and those who have eaten these 
bulbs say that they have a delicious 
flavor. 

One attractive feature of the sego 
lily is the fact that the blossoms do 
not confine themselves to one or two 
hues, but cover a wide range of deli- 
cate colors. Oftentimes it is possible 
to count ten or twelve different mark- 
ings and colorings in the flowers of a 
single group. 

The blossoms are very decorative in 
character and resemble greatly the 
wings and markings of a_ butterfly. 
It is interesting to learn that the sego 
lily belongs to the Mariposa group of 
flowers and that mariposa is the Span- 
ish word for butterfly. Sometimes the 
flower’s white petals are tinged with a 
lilac shade and again it may be a 
yellow-green shade. The _ blossoms, 
about two inches wide, also resemble 
the California poppy in shape. 

The plant’s leaves are very simple, 
are few in number, and resemble those 
of the onion. 

All through Utah the sego lily may 
be seen decked out in its fairylike ar- 
ray of colors during the months of 
May and June, and without doubt it 
will always be highly esteemed by the 
settlers of this western state, 

Design Motifs: Due to its natu- 
rally decorative shape and markings, 
the sego lily will be found good design 
material. Many of the motifs given 


found applicable, with very few 
changes, to the sego lily. Since the 
leaves have very few possibilities, most 
of the motifs should be taken from the 
blossom itself and its decorative 
markings. 

A motif similar to Number 1 is sim- 
ple and easy to originate and yet makes 
a very effective design and one which 
will go well with many crafts objects. 
While Motif 2 has been made in out- 
line it can be used as a white motif 
against a black background or as a 
dark motif against a light background. 

Motifs like Numbers 3 and 6, while 
quite simple, are often more adapted to 
application than those more ornate 
like Numbers 4 and 8. 

Care must always be taken in plan- 
ning motifs to make sure that the de- 
sign has a large or major spot and a 
smaller or subordinate spot. This 
gives the motif unity and keeps the 
various parts from dividing the ob- 
server’s attention. Motifs 1, 4, and 
11 are good examples of major and 
minor areas. 

Crafts work: All of the crafts ap- 
plications shown this month are made 
from paper. The napkin ring can be 
made by almost any grade, and is 
simple enough for primary children. 
Colored paper that is fairly stiff is cut 
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WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 


the chance to render a real educational service. 


Applicants 


must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 


railroad fare paid to start. 


Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1009 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Our beautifully illustrated book tells 
how. It tells all about our new 
methods of art decoration, art 
treatment and how anybody can 
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into strips, as shown in the pattern, 
with a tongue at one end and a slit in | 
the other. After the design motif has 
been drawn or painted on, the ring is 
made into a loop and fastened together 
by means of the tongue which is folded 
back after being inserted. If desired, 
mottoes or fortunes, to be read by the 
guests, may be written inside the nap- 
kin ring. 

The string holder is also simple to 
make. The box is made from folded 
construction paper with one side ar- 
ranged so that it will open to admit 
the ball of string. A hole is punched 
in one of the other sides to allow the 
string to come through. This holder, 
while a very simple affair, keeps the 
string in a definite place and prevents 
it from becoming tangled or unrolled. 

The kitchen calendar is made from 
covered cardboard, a calendar pad, and 
a scratch pad. Colored papers such as 
red, tan, green, or light blue are good 
for covering the cardboard. After it 
is covered mark off the spaces for the 
scratch pad and calendar. Next paint 
in your design motif, using colors that 
harmonize well with ‘the paper used on 
the background. When these designs 
are complete and dry, paste the pads 
in place. If desired, a cord may be 
added for hanging the card up. This 





makes a useful and attractive gift, 
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art objects almost from the begin- 
ning. You don’t have to know how 
to draw or have any experience. 
Begin making money now. All sup- 
plies are sent by us with the in- 

structions a many have 
made $25 the first week. Some 
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$100 A MONTH EXTRA 
during November and December 


Teachers and others can easily earn this selling our line 
of Christmas Postcards and Seals. Our package is the 
most complete on the market. Sell for $1.00. Cost 60c. 
One sample package 60c. Every one buysthem. Retail 
value of package $2.00. Men and women make big 
money during the holiday season. Write immediately. 


W. J. Kennedy Publishing Co., 1182 Broadway, New York City 


Earn A Trip to Euro 


The Student Internationale, the world’s 
student travel organization is now making a 
ments of organizers, conductors and hostesse 
the tours of Summer 1928. Hundreds of t 
have already earned their tours entirely free. @ 
one appointment made to each city or college, # 
making application state qualifications in first let 
THE STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, 





EARN EXTRA MONEY 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS to HAND 

COLOR and SELL. Most beautiful cards any- 

where at any price. Will make big money for 

you. Easytocolor. Sellon sight. Have pupils 
color and sel] them to make money for you ectool. 6 
French folders, 6 Booklets, 6 single cards with envelopes. 
In red and green box with complete coloring instructions. 
Price $1.09 Postpaid. Send for illustrated description. 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd 
St., New York City. 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, | 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mas | 
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_ Big Protits in Candy Mab 
Alice Bradley, famous teacher, 
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Send the names of 20 or more 

parents of your pupils. We will 
you, not asample, buta reg- 

ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 
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Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
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For Xmas Entertainment form a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


History and Geography in 
Intermediate Grades 


(Continued from page 40) 


Couldn’t the city bring the water 
to the town in pipes? 
Where does the water in the 
fountain come from? 
They must live in a dry land. 
7. Statement No. 1, on the lark in 
Castile. 
I should think that the lark could 
find crumbs or worms. 
Maybe there aren’t any worms. 
Maybe the people are poor. 
8. Statement No. 3, on the climate 
of Madrid. 
It must be cold in the winter. 
The sun must be awful hot in the 
summer. 
9. Statement No. 7, on the illiteracy 
of the Spanish. 
Why don’t they go to school? 
10. Statement No. 8, on farm imple- 
ments and transportation. 
Why don’t the farmers’ use 
binders? 
My father sends his sheep on 
freight cars. 


TEACHER’S ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN’S 
COMMENTS 


The children asked a number of 
questions which none of them could 
answer. Several times there was an 
argument over some point. The com- 
ments frequently were: “Why do they 
do . .. . ? or “Why don’t they 
a a es 

The comments were recorded by the 
teacher. They were found to classify 
themselves under some of the most im- 
portant topics which the teacher 
planned to have them discuss in their 
study of Spain and Portugal, such as: 

1. Climate and water supply. 

2. Costumes and characteristics of 
the people. 

3. Method of farming. 

4. Ways of transporting goods. 

Throughout the semester the chil- 
dren had frequently worked in two di- 
visions. For convenience, these two 
groups were utilized for the further 
study of these countries. Group I be- 
gan a search for answers to questions 
concerning the climate and water sup- 
ply. Group II began work on the cus- 
toms, costumes, and characteristics of 
the Spanish and Portuguese. It was 
found that in seeking information on 
these topics, the children secured prac- 
tically all of the important facts on the 
other topics which the teacher had in 
mind for them to study. 

The activities of the children in- 
cluded conversation, arguments 
which caused additional searching for 
exact information, a large amount of 
reading from a variety of sources, in- 
terpretation of pictures, conducting 
simple _ experiments, construction, 
drawing, studying and making charts, 
and telling their story to an audience 
who were not familiar with the facts 
presented. 

After a few days, Group I took 
charge of the class period and gave to 
Group II the information which they 
had accumulated on their topic. This 
provided an excellent natural situation 
for oral composition. Two days later, 
Group II took charge of the program 
with Group I as the audience. A brief 
summary of the reports of Group I is 
given below. 


ORAL REPORTS OF GrouP I 


Report No. 1— 

The photograph on the left side of 
page 40 represents three different 
reports on the rainfall: 

1. One child is pointing out the sec- 
tion of Spain which receives the 
heaviest rainfall and calling attention 
to the high mountains near the coast. 

2. The girl seated in front is hold- 
ing a wet sponge. She is asking the 
children of Group II what they can 
see. When the response was “sponge” 
and “pan,” she said, “What else do you 
see?” No response being given, she 
squeezed the water out of the sponge. 
The children of Group II enjoyed the 
joke. She then spoke of the moisture 
which the air can hold, although it 
cannot be seen. (Continued on next page) 
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Children dike i> 
to keep hands clean 


when the dangers of unclean hands 
are taught ... this interesting way 


CHILD liking to keep hands clean! A myth, 

you say. Yet it’s true. So helpful is the new 
Lifebuoy health story in arousing class interest 
and impressing upon children the importance of 
clean hands to guard health that it makes chil- 
dren want to wash hands oftener. 


Try this idea in your next health talk. Tell 
your children how hands pick up germs of 27 
diseases from simple things like toys, pets, door- 
knobs, money. Name some of the diseases which 
they are apt to know—measles, diphtheria, flu. 
Show them why only clean hands are safe hands. 
You'll be delighted with their response. 


Quoting teachers’ letters of approval and state- 
ments from health authorities, Lifebuoy’s “‘Clean 
Hands” campaign is instructing millions to re 
move germs from hands frequently—especially 
after work or play, after using the toilet, and 
always before eating. 


To safeguard child health, the Lifebuoy habit 
has been taught in over 63,000 schools. 


You'll like it, too 


Like the youngsters, teachers, too, find Lifebuoy 
marvelously satisfying for toilet and bath. Its 
mild antiseptic lather purifies—keeps complexions 
fresh and clear—prevents embarrassing perspi- 
ration odor. 


Lifebuoy’s clean, pleasantly hygienic scent— 
which quickly evaporates after rinsing—tells you 
it gives greater safety. Yet it costs so little. “Use 
Lifebuoy a week and you'll use it for life.” Get 


some today. ' 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy 


HEALTH SOAP 


v for face-hands: bath 
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Teaching 
Is 


Easier 








with a 


“Model-Store” 














The “‘Model-Store’’ is Free, 


supported by subscription, 
and used for years in thou- 
sands of schools throughout 
the U.S. 


The ‘Model-Store” 
of empty, clean boxes of 
standard articles. When 
set on shelves, or made por- 
table as illustrated, the pu- 
pils are keen to “Play Store”, 
and this eager interest makes 
clear demonstration of new 
ideas,—the next step. in 
arithmetic, ete.—very quick 
and easily comprehended. 


consists 


The “Drill Book” included in 
the service shows how other 
teachers have used it to gain 
time and save trouble. It en- 
ables you to use it effectively 
from the start. 


Please use the coupon for 
Application Blank and de- 
scriptive literature. 


Modei-Store Department, 
Educational Foundations, Inc., | 
23 Pilatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send Application Blank for FREE 
Model-Store Service as offered in Normal | 
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periment. 
board recorded the temperature of the 
room and of the ice water. 
ord can be seen in the other photo- 
graph.) 
ble for getting the materials together 
and putting the thermometer into the 
ice water. 

inum kettle 
ducted the experiment in this way: 


used for the unit. 
the Missouri-Mississippi River is eight 
and one-half times as long as the 
Tagus, the Missouri alone six times as 
long, and so on. 
numbers of these quotients were writ- 
= in a column at the right of the 
able. 
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3. Three boys had a part in this ex- 
The boy nearest the black- 


(The rec- 


A second boy was responsi- 


The boy holding the alum- 
(containing water) con- 


a) He asked one of the boys of 
Group II to feel the outside of the 
kettle and see whether it was dry. 
The boy reported that the outside 
was dry. (The children knew that 
the kettle contained only water.) 

b) He put ice into the water and 
placed the kettle on the table, where 
it stood for a few minutes. 

c) He went to the map and stated 
that the westerlies, which blow over 
the Atlantic Ocean, bring much mois- 
ture to Spain; that they drop their 
moisture when they strike the high 
mountains; and that they are dry 
when they reach the central plateau 
of Spain. 

d) He again asked the boy of 
Group II to feel the outside of the 
kettle. The boy reported that it was 
moist. Every child in Group II was 
permitted to feel the outside of the 
kettle so that there would be no 
doubt in the mind of any child that 
there was considerable moisture 
there. 

e) He asked, “Where did the mois- 
ture come from?” The following are 
some of the responses given: (1) 
“It came through the pan”; (2) “It 
came up from the ice inside and 
came out”; (3) “It fell”; (4) “It 
came up from the sides of the kettle 
and then out.” There was a dis- 
cussion of each answer in order to 
make clear to the child the improb- 
ability of the truth of his suggestion. 

f) He secured responses to such 
questions as: “Do you believe that 
there is air in this room even though 
you cannot see it?” “What do you 
know is in this air even though you 
cannot see it?” “How warm is the 
air in the room?” “How cold is the 
ice water?” (The children looked at 
the report on the blackboard.) He 
explained that the warm air of the 
room which was near the kettle 
dropped its moisture when it was 
cooled by the kettle. 


During this demonstration by Group 


I, several questions were asked and 
comments made by the children of 
Group II. 
ample of a socialized recitation, in 
which there was considerable practice 
in oral 
situation was as natural as it would 
be in an adult group discussing a topic 
of common interest. 
period the teacher sat in the back of 
the room, an interested listener, but 
making no comments and taking no 
responsibility. 

Report No, 2— 


It was an excellent ex- 
The audience 


composition. 


During the entire 


The photograph on the right side of 


page 40 shows one of the girls of 
Group I explaining to the children of 
Group II how they constructed the 
chart which compares the rivers of 
Spain in length with four of the rivers 
of the United States. 
these facts: 


She gave them 


1. The table of lengths was made up 


from the figures found in a table in the 
appendix of the geography textbook 
and in a table in the encyclopedia. 


2. The two right-hand columns of 


figures were crossed out so that the 
children could quickly compare the 
lengths and estimate the length of 
each strip of paper to be pasted on 
the chart. 


3. The Tagus River of Spain was 
It was found that 


Approximate whole 


4. The children cut half-inch strips 


of construction paper, using a differ- 
ent color for each river, and arranged 
them on the chart, 


They used the 


— 
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Thousands of Representative Primary—Secondary— 


High—Normal—School Teachers and Home Econo. 
mists Hold Regular Mind Meetings at This Education 
Center of The Inner Circle of Home Economics. 


Many More Thousands 
Are Gladly Accepting 


This Generous Offer at Publisher’s Risk 
Three (3) Full Months 
f 


“Food and Health Education” 


now issued under its new name 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST [F" 
A Monthly Magazine Devoted to seat 
FOODS - CLOTHING - HOME - HEALTH H Spa 

- i. rapids 

Your Judgment is Final! *n 

No Cost Unless You’re Satisfied og 


Only 8 1-3c a Month If You Accept This Wealth of Timely 


Material on 


METHODS - PERSONALITIES - IDEAS - DISCOVERIES 
























Classroom In every issue will appear important suggestions, discus- 





























Clinics sions and descriptions of the newest devices as practically [peefore | 
applied by original-minded teachers from sea to sea in the ense he 
endless effort to keep classroom work fresh and fascinating moistur 
to themselves and pupils. 4, Mc 

saries, 

Laboratory Monthly symposiums of findings from scientific and indus- jummer 

Relations trial food laboratories and research centers will be present- 5. Th 
ed in their relation to contemporary aspects of Food, editer: 
Clothing, Home and Health. Special Information Bureaus igation 
are retained to make these reports comprehensive and 6. Fe 
strictly up-to-date for readers’ information and files. harbors. 

Pertinent Ably written comments, items, sidelights and exciusive Laoag 

Personalities articles by and about the outstanding personalities engaged ill dese 
in advancing the science of Home Economics as a vital y grade 
aspect of life and manners. Portugal. 












Public Press 


Current “health hint” columns and other pertinent mate- 




























Relations rial published in the periodical press will be reviewed and The : 
analyzed by the editorial staff in a spirit of candid, con- 
structive and kindly criticism. 

Editorial An enlightened, progressive and responsible editorial policy ay 

Integrity will consistently govern the views presented in the edito- toll 


rial columns of THE HOME ECONOMIST, Reasonable lat- 
itude of expression will be allowed contributors in their 
personal attitudes toward the science of Home Economics 
in its countless contacts with daily professional, industrial 
and social life. New departments will be incorporated as 
the need appears, the constant endeavor being to present 
all worthwhile facts of the science as clearly and compre- 
hensively as possible. 


EVERY INTELLIGENT PERSON CONCERNED WITH THE TEACHING 
AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF HOME ECONOMICS IN ANY OF 
ITS PHASES WILL WELCOME THE HOME ECONOMIST AS A SIGNIF- 
ICANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF 
ECONOMY AND HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM, SOCIAL SERVICE 
CENTER AND THE HOME. IN ITS NEW AND IMPROVED FORM THIS 
MILITANT MONTHLY MUST EARN A PERMANENT PLACE ON THE 
READING TABLE AND IN THE REFERENCE LIBRARY OF EVERY 
SERIOUS TEACHER, SOCIAL WORKER AND PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 


Thanks! 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


———-COU PON—At Publishers’ Risk————~ 


I enclose one dollar ($1.00) for which enter a year’s subscription 
to The Home Economist. This subscription is at your risk and at any 
time within three months from date you will, at my request, return 
my dollar and cancel the subscription. 






























— and the coupon brings it to you. 
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same colors for the key of the chart. 
(The chart may be seen at the right 
of the pointer in the photograph just 
mentioned. ) 





Re t No. .— 

o child stated that at first Group 
I had thought that Spain must have 
iplenty of water for these reasons: 

1, The map shows many rivers. 

9, They found out that the Seine 
River in France is an important river 
nd is not so long as the Tagus River 
lof Spain. They knew that this meant 
Mhat a river does not have to be long 
4o be important. 
| 3. Spain is on the Atlantic Ocean 
land the Mediterranean Sea. They 
hought that these large bodies of 
ater would furnish Spain with plenty 
iof water for irrigation. 

4, They thought that the west winds, 
blowing over the Atlantic Ocean, 
ould bring much moisture to Spain. 
' 5. They saw several pictures of pub- 
ic fountains. 

6. They read that Spain is a nation 
of water drinkers. The group did not 
se how this could be true if Spain did 
mot have plenty of water. 

Report No. 

Another child reported what Group 
had learned about the water supply 
of Spain: 

1. Most of Spain’s rivers have many 
rapids and falls and, therefore, are 
not navigable. 

2. The Guadalquivir River is the one 
river in Spain which is navigable for 
any distance. Small steamers can go 
up as far as Seville. 

8. Most of the rivers rise in the 
Bhigh plateau in the central part of 
Spain. This region is very hot, dry, 
and barren. There are few forests 
here to help hold the moisture. The 
est winds lose most of their moisture 
before they reach this part. The in- 
tense heat absorbs a great deal of the 
moisture, 

4, Most of the rivers have few tribu- 
ries. Some of them dry up in the 
ummer. 

5. The salty water of the ocean and 
lediterranean Sea is not good for ir- 
gation. 

6. Few rivers of Spain have good 
harbors. 

EvitorIaL Note: The December issue of 
ORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
ill describe further activities carried on 


y grade five-B in the study of Spain and 
Portugal, 












The Black-capped Chickadee 
(Continued from page 44) 


After the children have read the 
ory about the Chickadee, ask them 
he following questions: 


1, How does the Chickadee get its 
me? 


2. What color are its cap and bib? 
8 What color are its back and 
ngs? 


4. Does the Chickadee go south in 
inter? 


5. What does the Chickadee eat? 
7 Where does the Chickadee build 
est? 








Making a Window Trans- 
Parency from Health Posters 


(See pages 50-51) 


These designs may easily be used for 
Window transparency. From heavy 
uction paper cut two frames 
inches by 12% inches. Cut out 
center oblong, leaving a frame 
n 1% inches wide. Paste white 
“© paper on each opening. Trace 
-§ figures from one page on black 
 ouette aper and cut. Lay the 
@ on the full page so the printed 
“ire shows through as a guide. 
™ paste the figures in place and add 
wiles, grass, etc., in heavy pencil. 
light blue tissue paper over the 
and green over the grass. Paste 
together with the picture in 
and place in the window. 






AY, 






























The right faith of man is not in- 
i to give him repose, but to en- 





him to do his work.—Ruskin. 
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The World in the 
Art Museum 
(Continued from page 49) 


pretty young mother and three rosy, 
laughing children—two little girls and 
a boy. Then, at the bidding of their 
guide, they went traveling back two 
hundred years and into another 
country. 

Walking along the beach, they came 
to an old boathouse. Inside, a boy 
about as large as Jack was painting 
on a bit of sail canvas with paints 
which the workmen had left from 
painting the boats. 

“He is working from a picture on 
his thumb nail,” whispered Jack. 

“Yes,” said the Fairy Lady, “he 
made that sketch of the minister dur- 
ing the sermon. If you will give your 
glasses a rub, you will see.this boy 
grown up, and perhaps you will recog- 
nize him.” 

They saw a kind-faced man work- 
ing at an easel. Clustered about him 
was a group of children, watching him 
mix his colors on the palette or take 
long strokes with his brush. 

Jill looked at the canvas and 
clapped her hands. “He is painting 
my favorite picture,” she cried, “‘Age 
of Innocence,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
When I saw his name on the portrait 
of the young mother and her children, 
I hoped that you were going to take 
us to England to visit him. I have 
seen his sweet little ‘Strawberry Girl,’ 
too, and his ‘Angels’ Heads’ and the 
little boy Samuel.” 

“He loved children dearly,” said the 
Fairy Lady. “Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons he painted them so well. 
Now I shall show you another artist 
who loved to paint children, but did 
me! portraits of grown people as 
well.” 

The removal of their fairy specta- 
cles brought the travelers back to the 
museum before a portrait of a rosy- 
cheeked, brown-eyed young woman, 
with a mass of hair fantastically ar- 
ranged in an enormous headdress. 
Jill was still laughing at the odd way 
in which Queen Marianna wore her 
hair when the Fairy Lady announced 
that with the help of their spectacles 
they would travel back three hundred 
years and more to visit Spain and the 
painter of this portrait, Velasquez. 

They immediately found themselves 
in a large room, in one corner of 
which a tall, dark man stood at work 
before an easel. There were several 
other people in the room, but all eyes 
were fastened on a pretty little girl, 
richly dressed in a tight-waisted silken 
gown, with a wide hooped skirt reach- 
ing to the ground. 

“She is the Infanta Margarita, the 
little daughter of King Philip IV of 
Spain,” explained the children’s guide. 
“Those are her two maids of honor 
kneeling beside her. You can see the 
faces of King Philip and Queen Mari- 
anna reflected in the mirror. They 
have come in to see how the portrait 
is getting along, and the Infanta is 
having a little rest from posing. 
Velasquez lived at the court of King 
Philip, and he used to paint the king’s 
little son, Don Carlos, very often, too.” 

“Oh, the little boy riding on the fat 
pony!” exclaimed Jack. “I have seen 
that picture.” 

Jill had stepped up to the canvas. 
“He is painting everything in this 
very room,” she said. 

“Yes,” answered the Fairy Lady, 
“Velasquez put all of this scene, even 
to that sleepy mastiff, into this famous 
picture, which he called ‘Maids of 
Honor.’ ” 

Jill looked again at the canvas and 
called Jack’s attention to the way in 
which the artist had caught the little 
princess’ likeness with a few bold 
strokes. 

“Velasquez was the first artist to 
learn that secret,” the Fairy Lady 
told them. “Before that time artists 
had thought that they must paint 
everything just as it was, even to an 
eyelash. At a distance such a picture 
looks flat and unnatural. 

“Now I want you to visit an artist 
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NEW GEOGRAPHY WORK-BOOKS--- 
ORGANIZED TO FIT MODERN METHODS 








Pioneer Geography Help-Books 


Unit. 








Send stamped envelope for book- 
let giving hundreds of sources 
from which exhibits and other 
free or inexpensive geography 
material can be obtained. 











By Guy V. Richey 


Rich, new supplementary material covering 
the geography of the world is given in loose-leaf 
lessons—grouped in Continental Units. 
stantial ring-book binder is furnished with each 


A sub- 


Fits Any Text—Any Course of Study 


Unusually rich in “human interest” projects 
and problems which give the lesson new mean- 
ing and new life. 
book and increase pupil interest. 


Lessons in any Unit can be arranged in any 
order the teacher desires. 
the pupil an entire Unit at once or give him the 
ring-book cover and then hand him the lessons 
as they are needed for study. 


Coiored maps brighten the 


The teacher can give 


Five Separate Units 


North America Unit .50|Eurasia Unit .............56 
FREE TO GEOGRAPHY South America Unit .82]Texas Unit ................. 36 
TEACHERS PETICR- PUERETER, WIE onsicccccinenssntenescsccivertnnncssesaiivis 44 


Each unit complete with lessons, outlines, 
note and picture page, and colored maps. A 
ring-book binder is provided with each unit. 


25% discount on quantity order. 





FOR THE GRADE TEACHER 


Teaching English 


By Mary Leland Watkins 
and Anne Evans 


A most helpful new book for ‘each- 
ers of Elementary English. A verita- 
ble treasure chest of new and e‘fective 
plans for motivating Elementary Eng- 
lish Work. 


New and original suggestions for 
teaching Oral Composition. Drama- 
tization, Development of the Sentence 
Sense, Letter Writing, Story Telling, 
Use of the Bulletin Board, Class 
Games, Corrective English, Memory 
Work, Poster-making. Use of Scrap- 
books and Notebooks. 


Bound in cloth. $1.00 net, postpaid. 





The Puppet as an 
Elementary Project 


Puppet 
aean 


hogy Post 
Brn rs Potty 


By Emma Pettey 





Tells in simple language 
how to make and use all 
kinds of puppets. De- 
scribes their project value 
in correlating art, litera- 
ture, handicraft, language 
and voice work in Kinder- 
‘a garten, Primary, Elemen- 

———~ tary and Advanced Grades. 

The whole subject of puppetry is dealt 
with so simply and with such absence of 
technicalities as to be easily understood 
even by one who has had no previous 
knowledge of the subject. 

Cloth, copiously illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 























SP ARK SN A delightful new reader for Primary Grades— 
which also teaches Fire Prevention 
By Valine Hobbs 


With bright original stories, playlets and school exercises—all 





based on child interests—it provides interesting material which 
effectively teaches Fire Prevention—yet does this incidentally 
and without extra effort on the part of the teacher. 

Rich in suggestive projects—Dramatization, Original Verse 
Making, Original Poster Making, Sentence Completion Tests, 
Oral English, and Silent Reading. 
illustrated. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Large type, charmingly 





Foundation Reading Cards (Wit, 2223s) 
By Maude Goldsmith 














) 


sheep 


Provide the teacher with per- 
manent, basal vocabulary materi- 
al of a flexibility which makes it 
of equal value in teaching Oral 
and Silent Reading, Seat Work 








and Story Telling. 


Warmly approved for its value in Kindergarten, Pre-Primer, First Grade, 


Subnormal and Foreign Children Classes. 


They provide a basis for pre-primer 


reading exercises and may be used to supplement any primer or first reader. 
Series No. 1 consists of forty Action-Word Cards, illustrated in silhouette, 
size 8 x 9, with forty Initial Phonic Word Cards, size 3x 8. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
Series No. 2 consists of thirty Animal-Word Cards, illustrations in silhouette 
of thirty animals which have domestic, story and circus interest, size 8 x 9, with 
thirty supplementary Initial Phonic Word Cards, size 3x8. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Unique Display Box—Teacher’s Manual 


Each series packed in a substantial box of unique construction, effective man- 


ner. 
methods of use. 


With each series there is a Teacher’s Manual describing many interesting 
Both series, ordered together, $2.75, postpaid. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1112 W. Daggett Street 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by Harr- Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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kin Like Ivory! 


Now a New Kind of Facial 
Creme Brings Amazing New 
Results, or Your Money Back. 





Whitens Smoothes Banishes Reduces 


your skin outlines freckles pores 











Skin like ivory! No freckles . . . no 
blackheads . . . no more fine lines . . . 
cleared of every tiny imperfection and 
smoothed to flawless texture .. . soft, 
supple, creamy-white! Do you waat such 
superbskin beauty? Then try one jar of 
mew-type facial creme. .. . 


Gervaase GrahamBeauty Secret 
A Complete Skin Treatment 


Not a cold cream ° not a bleach cream 
“7 not a skin food, you may expect Beauty 
Secret to surpass them all. In this one creme 
I have succeeded in blending the best beauty 
helps ever known . .. and I have multiplied 
their benefits. Now expect new things from your 
facial creme! 

Beauty Secret has the power to whiten the 
skin a new, safe way, and nothing is more 
wonderful than a milky white complexion. 
This is but one benefit. Freckles steadily fade 
out. Blackheads dissolve completely. Another 
amazing tendency of Beauty Secret is to re- 
duce coarse pores to smoothest, finest texture. 
Beauty Secret not only cleanses the skin ... 
it stimulates, tones, firms. Tonic oils impart 
a supple elasticity that in the greatest degree 
smooths out fine lines and crowsfeet. Now, 
for the first time, a complete facial cream, 
Now results that you can really see! 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


‘rnis six-fold creme costs very little more 
than the most ordinary cleansing cream. 
am introducing Beauty Secret in double size 
jars at only $1.50—not only an amazing creme 
but an exceptional value as well. Use it as 
you would any cream for one or two weeks. 
Then, if not more than delighted, I will refund 
full -price for the asking. Send no money. 
Simply mail coupon below, and when the pack- 
age arrives pay postman only $1.50. Mail 
coupon today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dept.i1-N, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Illinois, 


(Canadian Address: 61 College St., Toronto, Ont.) 
qeuereveresessesee MAIL, NOW ‘seeeeseeeeeseness 
(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

Dept.11-N, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 

Send me, postage prepaid, a double size jar 
of your new Beauty Secret. On arrival, I will 


pay postman only $1.50. If not delighted I 
understand you guarantee to refund my money. 


Name 





address 
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who preferred to paint old people 
rather than children. He lived just 
about the same time as Velasquez. 
Let us go back to the museum for a 
look at one of his pictures before we 
start.” 

Their guide led Jack and Jill to a 
dark canvas, on which was the face 
of an old man with a flowing beard. 

“Please put on your. spectacles 
again,” the Fairy Lady directed. 

They caught first a glimpse of the 
sea, then of great stone dikes, and 
then of low-lying land crisscrossed 
with frozen canals. Here and there 
the sails of a windmill slowly revolved. 

“Holland!” cried Jack. 

The Fairy Lady guided them to one 
of the mills on a river bank and bade 
them look in at the one tiny window 
of a room, where a boy was painting. 
His picture was all in shadow except 
for the figure of the miller piling up 
sacks of grain, bright in the glow of 
the lantern that lighted the mill. 

“I believe that must be Rembrandt, 
the Dutch painter,” whispered Jill. 

“Yes,” said the Fairy Lady, “it is 


Rembrandt van Ryn. That is his 
father, the miller, in the picture. He 
has often painted his mother, too. 


Your fairy spectacles have taken you 
back three hundred years, to the days 
when Rembrandt was a boy. Now 
take them off for a moment and look 
again at this picture of his in the 
museum.” 

“*The Philosopher,’” Jack read 

from the frame when they had re- 
turned to the Dutch gallery. “I do 
not think it is a very pretty picture, 
but it shows just what the old man 
was like.” 
_ “Rembrandt did not care about mak- 
ing merely ‘pretty’ pictures,’ the 
Fairy Lady answered. “He had the 
faculty of understanding many kinds 
of people, and he liked to bring out 
their characters in his pictures. No- 
tice the shadows in this painting.” 

“The longer I look at the picture,” 
Jill remarked, “the more it seems to 
come out of the shadow.” 

“It was for his use of light and 
shadow that Rembrandt was most 
famous,” said the Fairy Lady. She 
glanced at her wee wrist watch as she 
spoke. “Our time is almost up, but I 
want you to see at least one painter 
a Italy. Which do you choose, 

i te 

“Raphael,” answered Jill without a 
moment’s hesitation. “I love his pic- 
tures of the Holy Family. One of 
them was the first painting we saw as 
we came up the stairs.” 

“A fine choice,” praised the Fairy 
Lady, “and now, back four centuries 
and more!” 

Jack and Jill had brief glimpses of 
sunny vineyards before they arrived 
at a studio. Here the beautiful little 
Raphael Santi was scraping palettes 
and washing brushes for his artist 
father. 

The scene changed, and the ey 
Lady announced, “A view of Raphael, 
the young man.” 

“Oh, he is painting ‘Madonna of the 
Chair,’” cried Jill. 

They saw a lovely young woman 
seated on a chair, her baby in her lap, 
and another child clinging to her 
skirts. The artist was sketching the 
figures rapidly on the head of an old 
barrel, 

“The reason why Raphael’s madon- 
nas are so beautiful is partly that he 
was very clever in the use of color and 
also that he knew just how to arrange 
his figures in the space he was going 
to use,” said the Fairy Lady. 

“Your cousin Constance,” she con- 
tinued, “is about to say good-by to her 
friend.” 

Jack and Jill took off their fairy 
spectacles, and in company with their 
guide strolled once more through the 
galleries. 

“It is very interesting to think that 
each one of these artists from all of 
these different countries has given us 
something,” remarked the Fairy Lady. 

“What about our American artists?” 
asked Jack. “I think those pictures of 


the sea by Winslow Homer are fine.” 
“And so is that landscape by In- 
ness,” Jill added, “and Sargent’s por- 
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Thanksgiving, Christmas and Other Special Day 


Entertainment Material 





Entertainment books should be ordered well in advance of the 


time when the entertainment is to be given. 


There will thus be 


ample time to carefully select the material and plan for its use. 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part Ill—Acrostics; Part I1V—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are 114 recitations for primary and older pupils, includ- 
ing al) the old favorites and many new ones. The dialogues and 
plays are bright and natural in their plot and lines and have been 
successfully acted in schoolrooms. Many of the plays embrace an 
entire roomful of pupils. There is abundant material for the very 
smal! children, as well as for the older ones. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


rox CHRISTMAS DAYS 
i 2.1 


and Songs and many Dialogues and 
arranged as follows: 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; 





light an audience. 




















Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
tion of the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. Among the selections 
included are: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane”; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe’’; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; Pantomime of “Luther's Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading ““‘The Soft Spot in B 606."" These and 
many other favorites make the book a n.ost desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your 


plays for Christmas celebratiuns. 


abundance of material to fit every need. 

















A Difficult Thanksgiving. A humorous 
Thanksgiving play especially suited to a 
rural school program. Uncle Silas and Aunt 
Polly, the chief characters, allow their chil- 
dren and nieces and nephews to prepare the 
Thanksgiving dinner. The trouble which re- 
sults makes the dinner truly “difficult.” 8 
girls, 9 boys. For intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. 20 minutes, 15 cents. 

Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, 
“Silent Night.’’ Definite and minute direc- 


in three acts. An 


to 12 years of age. 


minutes. 15 cents. 


tions are given. Poses illustrated. An - i 
number of characters. 5 minutes. 15 omm. they celebrate Christmas. Carols, recite | 
Jack’s Gobli On Chri . ~* tions and pantomimes included. Easy stas- 
acks Goblins. n ristmas Eve the ing. Suited to grades 3 to 6. Number 


Goblins punish Jack in his dreams for mis- 
treating a dog. After being taught a much- 
needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant dream 
of Christmas. 8 boys, 12 girls and extras. 
For all the grades, Two acts. 20 minutes. 
15 cents. 


20 minutes. 


Rip Van Winkle. 





30 minutes. 


Other Splendid Titles from Our 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon...... 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Grace B. Faxon. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 
Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor.................... 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor 


Send for Catalogue 


extras. 


of Entertainment 


Plays. 


A Christmas Panorama. 
the children of different nations show how 


Grace B. Faxon..... : 




















The 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


PIECES“°PLAYS OPLAYS Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 


contents are 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Part IlIl—Acrostics; Part 
I1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de 
The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book, 


A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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School 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades, and, with the exception of | 
a few standard favorite poems, all are new and original. | 

Among the plays and dialogues included are: Dramatization of | 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christmas 
Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus; Santa on Poverty Row; | 
The New-fashioned Christmas ; Santa's Workshop; etc. | 

Both the rural and the grade teacher will find in this book an | 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Fifteen Cent Plays 


Toinette and the Elves. 


elf's 


15 cents. 


List 


Laura Rountree Smith and others.... 
Grace B. Faxon............---- 
Grace B. Faxon 


fully describing our entire line 


s and 


more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY ( 


A Christmas play 
magic gift 

Toinette works wonders in making her 

ize how selfish she has been. , 

of the elves she begins her reformation on 

Christmas Day by giving her brothers 

sisters a happy Christmas. 


With the help | 


For children 8 
4 girls, 5 boys, and 
many other boys as desired as elves. 2 


Santa Claus has 


characters flexible, but 30 to 40 preferable | 
15 cents. t | 
A clever dramatization | 
of the Rip Van Winkle legend. 
grammar grade pupils. 


Suited to 
6 boys, 9 girls, and 


$ .40 


Order trom Ofne*) 


Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calil 
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Hand Color 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
Anamazing offer! Designsin relief printing (almost 
exactly like engraving) and specially adapted for color- 
H ing. Outfit includes 24 Cards and Envelopes, Paint 


Brush, and six colors, with instructions. Cards can 
i easily be sold for 25c each. Pleasant, fascinating and 


profitable, Send Jour Order TODAY. 
ART PRIN Dept. F, 


$1.00 


LITITZ, PA, 




















80 Wall Street 


Oppose Bolshevism and Socialism 


with the wholesome doctrines that made our 
Republic the noblest of nations. 
leaflet-—“"What the U.S. Constitution Means to 
You.” Suitable for framing on wall in school, 
store, factory or home. Send ten cents or dollar, 
forone or thirteen. Stamps will do. 


GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 


Send for 


New York 
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See Their Beauty 


ome 

Peter Pan—the fabrics 
made entirely of 
combed yarns—woven 
1 to 30 threads finer 
pet square inch—are 
made in original, au- 
thoritative patterns of 
such beauty,in colorsof such 
purity and richness, and in 

& variety of weaves, 
that you owe it to yourself 
tosee these free samples. 


peter 


Peter Pan. 














Test Their Fast Colors 
Quality—Reasonably Priced 


ttically Sponsore the vogue. 
can fill your wardrobe with a variety of 
Pan dresses. Be sure to send for the Free 
watts today. Then—reliable dealers every- 


GENUINE 


, WASH FABRICS 
ts, plains, voiles and woven checks—every 
one bearing on the selvage the words ‘‘Guaran- 
eb Color Peter Pan””—every one covered 
GUARANTEE 

“We will replace any garment made 

uine PETER PAN if it fades.” 

i$ aseason for cotton prints. Paris enthusi- 





Color 


At small expense 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


ite Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 


















Please send me ‘‘ The Peter Pan Sampler ’’ of 30 
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traits. Why did you not take us to 
visit some of our artists?” 

“They have all done their share,” 
the Fairy Lady replied, “but you do 
not need fairy spectacles to see the 
kind of life they painted. It is every- 
where about you.” 

“Fairy Lady,” Jack began, “you 
said you came to us for a special 
reason.” 

The Fairy Lady smiled. “Every 
artist,” she said, “gives something to 
art—a way of using color or shadow 
or of arranging his figures. Artists 
see beautiful things, no matter where 
they live—France, America, anywhere 
—and each one tries to make us see 
what he sees and to understand how he 
feels.” 

“So art, too,” Jill concluded, “makes 
the world one big family.” 


Handicaps in Teaching with 
an Activity Curriculum 
(Continued from page 29) 


amount of activity work being done. 
By this plan, whatever is done will be 
an accomplishment in the right direc- 
tion because the sole aim of the period 
will be to allow the children to en- 
gage in activities of value recognized 
by them. The teacher will have daily 
opportunities to plan and organize this 
type of work, while, at the same time, 
she will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the concrete academic outcomes 
of it. 

The amount of such work possible 
in specific situations will increase un- 
til it spreads over and absorbs the un- 
dertakings of the whole day. This 
method of approach to a reorganiza- 
tion on an activity basis is much su- 
perior to any plan which compromises 
the underlying philosophy by imposing 
the contradictions of a formal pro- 
gram and limited subject-matter re- 
quirements upon it. There should be 
this one period in each day when the 
principles upon which an activity cur- 
riculum is based may be applied with- 
out reservations or modifications. 


UNSYMPATHETIC ATTITUDE OF THOSE 
IN AUTHORITY 


The third outstanding difficulty— 
the intolerance or lack of co-operation 
of the administration—cannot be con- 
trolled by teachers except as they gain 
permission to experiment in a small 
way, proving the satisfactory outcomes 
of their work by objective evidence of 
the children’s academic achievement, 
at the same time that an increase in 
their interest and an improvement in 
their general attitude are evident. The 
most important definite things to work 
for, which can be gained only through 
the administration, are, according to 
the tabulations, the following: small- 
er classes, a flexible daily program al 
least partially based on activities, and 
an appreciation of children’s achieve- 
ment, such as attitudes and study 
habits, which cannot be measured by 
standardized tests; and a scheme for 
promotion and report cards, planned 
to be in harmony with the principles of 
teaching in use. 


OBJECTIONS OF THE PARENTS 


The difficulty fourth in importance 
is the objections of parents—a very 
real difficulty to any person who has 
carried on such an experimentation. 
The most satisfactory ways to change 
ay" gamed attitudes have been found 
to be: 

1. Organizing mothers’ clubs, and in- 
viting the mothers to visit school and 
observe regular work at regular inter- 
vals, following the observation with a 
discussion of the principles involved. 

2. Sending home newspapers, pre- 

pared by the children, which tell of the 
work in such a way that the parents 
may see how “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic” grow out of the activities 
undertaken by the children. 
_ 8. Having regular community meet- 
ings, at which children explain their 
work, particularly that which has di- 
rect bearing upon community life. 

4. Making home calls and discussing, 





with the parents, problems of indi- 
vidual interest. (Continued on next page) 
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_.-just mail this coupony......____ 














‘Winter and Summer 


A three days’ personally conducted motor 
tour through the colorful Indian country 
between Las Vegas, Santa Fé and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, on your Santa Fe way 
to or from California—winter and summer. 


In no other way can you see so much of 
a vast, fascinating region in so short a time 
and with the same economy, the same com- 
fort. The rate includes everything, i. e., meals, 
accommodations with bath, and motor trans- 
portation — under expert Santa Fe-Harvey 
Co., management. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System 
1006-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Would be glad to receive detailed information about the Indian- 
detour. 
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“I've never hed so many compliments 
about any dress as I've had about this 
one. My friends say it’s the smartest 
dress of the season. They can’t believe 
1 made it myself for only $6.85." 
Pretty dresses like this, at 
just such savings, are bringing 
joy to thousands of women who 
have learned at home through 
the Woman's Institute to make 
smart, becoming clothes. 


Mail the 
FREE coupon today 

for Free Book- 
let, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” It tells what 
the Woman's Institute has 
done for 250,000 other 
women and girls and how 
it can help you to have more 
and prettier clothes, or earn 
20 to $40 a week at home, 


a 

















$ 
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q| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Y, Scranton, Pa. 
4 Without cost or obligation, please send me a |P 
@i copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me |> 
@| how I can learn the subject which I have marked— |> 
4 Home Dressmaking Millinery » 
4 Professional Dr king Cooking , 
q > 
a > 
4 (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) _ 
> 
, Address 7 
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STERNO TWO-BURNER STOVE 
only 50c 


With FREE ‘‘Barnswallow’s’’ Cook Book 


A hot drink and cooked dish at noontime 
are so tasty and much more healthful. 
Cooks, boils, fries—in a jiffy—equal to a 


and Extinguisher 
(Heat not included) 


kitchen stove. Heat curling irons and flat- 
irons. Quick meals at home, too. Sold by 
dealers, or send 50c to Sterno Corp., Dept. 
604, 9 East 37th Street, New York. 
(SINGLE-BURNER STOVE 25c COMPLETE) 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 
THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Sterno is manufactured under U. 8, Gov't, permit for 
use only as a Suel. 














DOLLARS 
from NICKELS 


Make the nimble Nickel 
Work for You! More 
money can be raised for 
Church or School Funds 
through the sale of 5 cent 
Scotmints than through 
free contributions or Sales 
of any other Kind. Why? 
Everybody has a _ nickel! 
Everyone likes Scotmints. 
Six flavors — Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, Licorice and Cin- 
namon. 


WE FURNISH THE CAPITAL 





HOOT MON! 


We will ship to any Society, Club, School or 
Church, and extend 30 days credit. We allow 
@ profit to the organization of nearly 100 per 
cent—See the liberal offers shown below, fill 
out the coupon and mail it to us at once. 


Cost you 


Sellfor Your profit 
820 packages ........... 9.00 $16.00 § 7.00 
480 packages 13.26 24.00 10.76 
640 packages 17.60 32.00 14.60 
060 packages 25.90 48.00 22.10 


Clip or Copy and Ma'l Now 


Send ............boxes (80 pkgs. each) of Scot- 
mints express or parcel post prepaid which I 
agree to sell for the benefit of ° 
School, Church or Society, and remit money 
when sold, but not later than 30 days froin 
date of invoice. 

Pep Yeast .... Lic 
Wint Cin, ..Clove 
Name 
Street 
City 
Church 
Pastor 
School 
Principal 
Reference . 

P. 8. If individual ereditis desired, give three business or 

personal reforences. 


State . 


Society 








™ Deformities 
e” of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
,years and was absolutely help- 
‘less, found relief. A man who 
twas helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
i Philo Burt Appliance three 

as #i =weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer withaweak- £ 
ened or deformed spineowes ; 
it to himself to investigate’ 
thoroughly, ce within = 
reach of all, : 
Send For Our Free Book. «+ \\ 


wil $ 
Uyesrindeeeea tastes 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO, 
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Instant Foot Relief 





Fischer Protector 


Gives instant relief to buniona and large joints. 
Wear in any style shoe outside or under stocking 
—in your regular size Sold over 20 years by shoe 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. 

Free Trial: Money back if not instant relief. 
Write giving size of shoe and for which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 

425 East Water St. Dept.80, Milwaukee, Wis. 


typewriters — . 

adel” completely rebuilt and 
ony 

rofinished brand new 

6 


mashed down to baif. Act quick. 


*2 and it’s you Tal 


Just send our pame end address and we will mat} you our 
sctual pi ha of each beautiful machine in full colors. 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment . Write now for 
tremendous ea igation whatever. Still time if you act now, 


international Typewriter Exchange 


186-188 W. Lake Street. 





SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
$1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Ceth bindmg—320 pages—many illustrations 








Mailed !n plain 
wrapper of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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5. Planning ccmmunity activities in! 
which the children and parents may 
participate together, such as gardens, 
dramatics, cooking classes, moving- 
picture shows, and community fairs, all 
carefully organized on an educative 
basis. 

6. Having the children entertain the 
parents as a part of their regular 
work, so that the parents may see how 
the preparation and serving of food 
and the planning of entertainment 
provide many opportunities for edu- 
cational pursuits. 

7. Presenting in graphic form data 
gained from standardized educational 
tests in order to show how the chil- 
dren’s achievements compare with 
standards set up. This is a most ef- 
fective method of handling all kinds of 
parents’ objections. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHILDREN 


Four of the teachers whom I con- 
sulted referred to difficulties caused 
by the children’s attitude during 
the transition period from the old to 
the new method. There seems to be no 
definite way suggested of overcoming 
this difficulty, and yet it is surely a dif- 
ficulty. It seems that here is the 
greatest need for proceeding slowly in 
order that the children may have time 
to adjust themselves happily to the new 
situation. At the same time, the 
teacher must not be discouraged by the 
children’s seeming lack of initiative, 
or by their tendency to misbehave 
when they get their first taste of free- 
dom. The only judging to be done 
must be on the basis of comparisons 
from week to week and month to 
month, watching for a steady improve- 
ment, which is sure to come after the 
children begin to realize that the 
school is to be a place where they may 
carry forward their own purposes. 





WHEN THE CHILDREN CHANGE SCHOOLS 


Only three teachers were concerned 
about the children who change schools 
and the extent to which they may be 
unprepared in the new situation be- 
cause of the lack of a uniform curric- 
ulum. Most teachers seem to feel 
that under the new type of teaching 
the children will have gained good 
study habits and sufficient drill in the 
“fundamental” subjects to carry them 
through this change with as much suc- 
cess as under the old method. In the 
opinion of many this is a real diffi- 
culty, but it seems that a teacher 
should know the situation in this re- 
spect, if anyone does. 


SLIGHTING THE FUNDAMENTALS 


Two teachers referred to the danger 
of swinging too far away from the 
course of study. A _ suggestion for 
overcoming this difficulty is the formu- 
lation of an activity curriculum which 
will suit the needs of each community, 
emphasizing the outcomes of out- 
standing importance in accordance 
with the accepted philosophy, rather 
than outcomes which can be expressed 
in knowledges and skills alone. Such 
a curriculum would give the teachers 
who embrace its philosophy a check 
list of desirable outcomes of usable 
value to them. 


MAKING THE TRANSITION Too RAPIDLY 


It is interesting to note that only 
one teacher referred to the danger of 
proceeding too rapidly. Now that the 
teachers who believe in this philosophy 
are largely those who are making care- 
ful studies of their situations and ac- 
complishments rather than the “fad- 
dists,” who at first grabbed at the idea 
merely as something new, we may 
look for a growth which is slow and 
steady enough to satisfy even the con- 
servative. As so many of these teach- 
ers state the case, one might think the 
reverse is likely to take place, that 
is, that the natural reluctance of teach- 
ers might delay the growth of the idea 
to a too great extent. However, one 
who is well acquainted with the new 
type of teacher knows that, in general 
the habit of studying the progress of 
education, an attitude of open-minded- 
ness, and the desire to experiment with 
new methods will, in the end, conquer 






























this reluctance. 
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Makes Me Look too Ugly,” 


But there is a way to get rid of 
sightly hair, safely, privately, 
manently. 
There is one—and only ene—treat. 
ment that kills the hair root 
With other treatments, the hair gy 
thicker and stronger than ever. 
The Mahler treatment, perma 
nently removes superfluous hair 
It can be used by you in the 
of your own home at comparat 
small expense. Send three 












today for full particulars sent in 5 ive, inte 
sealed envelope. We teach B Full of 
articles, 

Culture. and ent 
D. J. MAHLER CO., Tera 


1151—HH Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, 





MAGNIFICENT 
NEW HOTEL 


400 ROOMS WITH BATH 


WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastof Broadway 
imes Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 











Large, heavy and 
Crucifix. Cross of gem 
Black Walnut. © 

and scroll of solid metal, heavily # 
lated and oxidized, Yours 


















12 REE for selling only 12 of ourG 
teed Rosaries (Worth $1.00) for Ste 
HIGH Send us the $6.00 collected and 
6% Crucifix will be sent you 
prepaid. We trust you. 5 
WIDE money now, Write today for 


Saries, Guaranteed for ten 
DALE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H-2, PROVIDENCE, 


THOSE WELL DRESSED GET BEST RESULTS 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you 
same dress week after week until everyone 
your individuality is lost? You can easily hav 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price 7% 
pay for one ‘Hand me down,” Many teachers , 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and 
gowns for their friends. Let us show you how. 
mediately, before you forget, to Franklin Insti 
R604, Rochester, N. Y. for 32 page, “GOWN 
will be sent free to teachers, with sample 1essons 
wonderful training. 








tog only S010 pactae Keystone Gold hye Newt 
ke e 

Pew catalog Bend same s2a sdaress cly-ne 
youl KEY: i NOVELTY CO., Dept. 4A1° 





When he opens a Beautiful Holly POR 1 ene 
and finds the name Samuel B. & 

on each of THREE High Grade, ‘ 
cils you can bet Sammie 
“tickled pink!” Turn to page 26. 


iD me 


t $1.59 





ti) me 
‘ Invitations— . 
edding za 
bn ates 


Visiting 
MM. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St, 
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\[1Standard Makes /,~ == = 


r'YPEWRITERS§..~ 
tnew low prices SH 


your favorite machine at a 
Sing of 40% to 60%. Latest models Underwoods, 
wale, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, remanufact 
from top to bottom, 5-year 
fee trial. Sold direct on 
ite for latest catalog—F RE. 


Typewriter Company $25.\"j00'B "tuicaes 
Typewriter Headquarters 


arantee. 1/0 
ly payments, 





—P Rist WATCH 
| oy GIVEN! 


teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Wy Salve. Sell at 25c box. Wrist watch with strap 
alog 

























‘10 BIG MAGAZINES |(} 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER of 10 Weekly issues 
of The Pathfinder for 10 cts. The most progress- 
ive, interesting and instructive magazinein America, 
Full of valuable information, best fiction, timely 
articles, current events clearly interpreted, pictures 
and entertainment for all the family. Simply send 
name, address and IT Now! 


The Pathfinder, Dept. 0-70, Washington, D.C. 








HOW To BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice, Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 


lake Your Own Home Drink 


th Geiger’s Orangeolo Powder, sugar and cold water; delicious, 
, healthful, the finest you evertasted. Just the thing for 





musor to serve at parties, entertainments, dances, church 
7 - gaee. outings, etc. You can make money easily for your 

ehurch, or club by selling Geiger’s Orangeolo by the glass 
Send 15 cents for package which makes a 
es, postpaid, $1. Money back not pleased, 


UGER CO., 6538 N. Maplewood N. I. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


\Tlakamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 


= ¢ 

FE 7-0 per gross 
HE Takamine Tooth- 
brush was designed by 
Dr. Joseph Head, M.D., 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
the Jefferson Hospital. 
Philadelphia. It is scien- 
tifically correct. 


Its short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth and 
massage the gums well. 
It is small enough to reach 
most difficult parts of the 
mouth; inexpensive and 
durable. It is the most 
ideal tooth-brush for your 
pupils’ Oral Hygiene work. 


soc'al functions. 
lw 























ti CORPORATION 
Rawson St., Long Island City, N. ¥. 





for which please 


. gross of Takamine Brushes 
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e 26. t W.bo Der gross............. 
7 MP .......... Brushes at 6e each sicily 
sttering, S35 
sards, 
Phusdeion 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Trees in Winter 
(Continued from page 41) 


the length of those of the red maple, 
and the twigs are less bright in color. 
All the maples have full round crowns. 

White ash has smooth twigs, and its 
leaf scars are notched along the upper 
margin; red ash is slightly hairier 
than white ash, and the upper margin 
of the leaf scar is not notched; black 
ash has dark buds and soft scaly bark. 
Flowering dogwood, which in some lo- 
calities attains tree size, may be iden- 
tified by the opposite branching, the 
alligator-skin bark, and the presence 
of numerous large flower buds in ad- 
dition to the leaf buds. 

All other deciduous trees have alter- 
nate branching. One can learn to tell 
some of them by their peculiarly 
shaped crowns. The elm, with its 
short trunk giving way to a number of 
large branches growing upward and 
outward with drooping branchlets, can 
be mistaken for no other tree. The 
trunk of the Lombardy poplar per- 
sists to the very top of the tree, while 
the branches are short and grow 
sharply upward. Oaks have large 
limbs that often grow out at right an- 
gles from the trunk. The hickories 
have short stout twigs and large buds, 
while the birches have fine twigs. 

Many trees may be readily distin- 
guished by their bark. The common 
beech has a smooth, tight-fitting coat, 
steel gray in color, while blue beech, 
or ironwood, has smooth bark, dark 
bluish gray in color, over a trunk 
which seems to have large muscles be- 
neath, giving a fluted appearance to 
the bark. The bark on the branches of 
the poplars is greenish yellow. On the 
sycamore, or buttonwood, the outer 
bark of the limbs flakes off in patches, 
exposing a whitish, yellowish, or green- 
ish bark beneath. The birches can 
quickly be known by their papery 
bark; the shagbark hickory by the 
long, thin, hard plates on its trunk. 
Many other trees can be identified by 
their bark, even though the differ- 
ences are not so marked as in these 
examples. 

Some trees have thorns which 
serve to differentiate them from other 
species. On the honey locust the 
thorns, which are from two to four 
inches long and often branched, are 
found above the leaf scars and some- 
times on the trunk and main branches. 
The thorns of the black locust are very 
small and triangular. The hawthorns 
and thorn apples, of which there are 
many species, are characterized by 
rather round, slightly curved, un- 
branched thorns one to two inches in 
length. The locusts attain a height of 
over one hundred feet under favorable 
conditions, while the hawthorns com- 
monly are spreading trees not over 
twenty feet high. Osage orange has 
short straight spines in the angle of 
the leaves. The wood of this species 
is bright orange in color. 

A variety of trees have peculiarities 
of pith which help in identifying them. 
Butternut, black walnut, and_hack- 
berry have chambered pith. If the 
twigs are split, the edges of the cross 
partitions will be seen. Black walnut 
has pale buff pith, while that of the 
butternut is dark brown. Black wal- 
nut has much darker bark than butter- 
nut. Hackberry has narrow project- 
ing ridges on the older bark. It is 
often mistaken for an elm, but the 
chambered pith will serve to differ- 
entiate. The oaks, poplars, and chest- 
nuts have star-shaped pith, while the 
pith of the Kentucky coffee tree is red 
in color. 

Many of our common and valuable 
trees produce nuts, evidences of which 
can usually be found beneath the trees, 
thus providing an easy means of iden- 
tification. Many of us are familiar 
with the prickly burs of the chestnut, 
the large round nuts of the black wal- 
nut, and the elongated nuts of the 
butternut. The beech produces small 
three-sided nuts, the burs of which 
often remain on the tree through the 
winter. The oaks can be told by their 
acorns. It is rather difficult to distin- 
guish the various species of oaks with- 
out a careful examination of the buds 
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<- Have you 
' geen the 
new Colored Coronas? 


Your Corona may now be 
ornamental as well as useful. 
You may take your choice of 
six attractive Duco finishes, 
or the regulation black Japan 
finish, 


Your old typewriter, any 
standard make, can be traded 
in toward any of these beau- 
tiful new Coronas. 


Write today for illustrated 





folder showing Duco finish 
models in actual colors, or if 
convenient, drop into the 
nearest Corona store. 


If you haven’t seen these 
new Duco finishes, you don’t 
know how good looking a 
typewriter can be. Thecolors 
are scarlet, maroon, blue, 
green, cream and lavender, 
and you can choose one which 
blends inconspicuously with 
the color scheme of your room, 
or lends a vivid spot of con- 
trasting color, 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 
Also manufacturers of the L C Smith!Type- 
writer, the Ball-Bearing Office Machine 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1110 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest literature showing the 
new Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 

















Address 
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Keeps Children Busy 
at Playtime 


“Giant” Playground a keeps school 
children busy, happy, and much easier for the 
teacher to control during intermission periods. 
Greatly simplifies the teacher’s management and 
disciplinary problems. 


Now YOUR School Can Have 
“Giant” Play Equipment 

An appropriation from your 
school board is not necessary. 
We have a plan which enables 
teachers to completely outfit 
their school grounds with the 
very latest and finest Giant ap- 
paratus, without taking a cent 
from school funds. Hundreds 
of teachers have used this plan 
with marked success. 

It is a simple matter. Send us 
the coupon below and we will tell 
you in detail just what our remark- 
able plan is, and how you can 
take advantage of it. We will also 


send you a complete booklet listing 
the various playground units which 





































USE THIS 


we are offering. ‘There is no COUPON 
substitute for Giant play appa- GIANT MFG. Co., 
ratus, universally recognized Counc nok. ati 


by schools from coast to coast. 


Mail Coupon Now => 
Giant Mfg. Co., 


Box 419 
**Standard of the World’” 


Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Please send me free infor- 
about your plan fo: 

teachers, and your free piay- 

ground equipment booklet. 


Name ..... 


Stata.....c-ccccee 


en eee ta 
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Brighten 


dull, heavy Eyes in this 
safe, sure way 


Without the aid of belladonna or 
other harmful drugs, Marine im- 
parts new life and lustre to the 
dullest Eyes. Use this long-trusted 
lotion for a week or two and note 
how much better your Eyes look 
and feel. At all drug stores. 


Write The Murine Company, 


Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE 
Book on Eye Care. 


IK in - 


EYES 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A CHURCH IDEA 
— spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 


Mints would easily sell. Everyone 


agreed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
Company—bigmakersof best mints—whogot 


up a new package — four flavors: Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, Cinnamon and Clove—put up 
in four boxes (80 rolls to a box), a total of 
320 5c rolls to a case. The Company calls it 
“22 MINTS” 

A case costs only $9 You sell the 
320 rolle at 5c a roll. Total receipts—$i16 

You thus make the big profit of $7 on a$9 
investment! It's no wonder this Church 
Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent on 
request. 

S.S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! You can do what somany are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
you acase of ‘22 Mints” —charges prepaid! 
TWENTY TWO MINT COMPANY 


* r s " 
ere cinco aka Ot SUM ey Sites Wea. 











Throat:-Gargle 


"TEACHERS realize that many ser- 

ious diseases get their start in the 
throat. Don’t let germs get set; keep 
them moving. Gargle frequently 
when you have a cold or cough. Use 
a level teaspoonful of MU-COL dis- 
solved in a glass of warm water. Gives 
cooling, soothing relief. Cleans and fresh- 
ens the membranes, so aids good health and 
sanitary cleanliness, Pleasant to 
the taste, and economical; has 
thousands of users. 


MU-COL 


Pegendaite Hygienic Powder 
At Druggist 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Free sample to teachers 
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CRAIG HALL 


South Illinois Ave., 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Offers comfortable hotel accommodations 
at moderate rates 


83 rooms with private bath. 

83 rooms with running water. 
Electrically lighted throughout. 
Steam heat; open fires; elevators. 


Roof promenade with fine view of 
Atlantic City. 
Library; Sun Parlors; Afternoon Tea; 


Egyptian Sun Parlor on Roof. 
Send for illustrated booklet and rate lists 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, Props. 











This Individual 

Name Pencil Set 
—Delights Any 
Child 


DORGTHY: ROOSEVELT 


full grained sheep-skin leather case with coin 
et, richly embossed, containing penholder and pencils 

colors, point protester, ruler and sharpener. 
Any name in 18 kt. 1.00 


: gold. $ - 
Sunior Set —5 pencils, as colors, embossed leather 
case, name — Genuine “ Write Gift 
de Laure Set’’ trade mark reg. is capone its class and not 
to be confused with ordinary pencil sets of inferior quality, 
d check 







Sen . money order, cash or U. 8. postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc., 112 Fourth Ave., N-2, N. Y. 





Stenographer Earned 


During, 
QO Lunch 


sight. Noeellii iy ecessary. Double 
aes $5.00 to fio. every hour you can spare 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything 
i 
$10 Outfit Free Me SS 
money. Rush season right at hand. 


HERTEL CO. 
318 mF, FR. 726 Chicago, tt. 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





TO VARY THE SCHOOL ROUTINE 


The Cleanliness Crusade is an ingenious project 
evolved by Procter and Gamble as an aid to 
teachers in developing the subject of Health and 
Hygiene. It comprises decorative posters for the 
schoolroom, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. 

It is a response to thousands of inquiries from 
teachers who have felt just such a need and lacked 
the material to carry it out. We shall be glad to 
send the Cleanliness Crusade free upon request— 
save for twenty-five cents in stamps which covers 
the cost of postage and mailing. As this is not 
appropriate material for pupils of more than ten 
years of age, we have a special chart for the higher 
grades prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which we shall send free (together with a 
copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) upon the request 
of school superintendents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32-K, Cincinnati, O. 





Exceptional Christmas Gifts 
vor Speco, SAI", s0r, SUAS he nemee 


60 Genuine Leather Case containing 6 Standard Length 
nells enameledin bright colors, 6 Inch Ruler and Pencil 
©. Name engraved on case and pencils. Price, 

mts. l2or more cases SO cents per case. 





an dh 


2. 
Send Roney Order or © - Postage Paid, 
ADVERTISING NCI. CO., Station F, Baltimore, Md, 











4 ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


™ Delivered at yourdoor. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 
REE Write for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities ; 300,000 book lovera 


buy from it. Free if you write now. 
DAVID B. CLARKSON Ti.2°0% 


2228 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Paste tniphing worth $1 regular prices 

$ FOR ‘or 50c. Two 6x7 its or 20 
Prints any size for 50c, nd only - 
atives. Overnight service. New B in 
Sheet FREE. Write for it today. 

Roanoke Photo’Finishing Co., 8-a Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and their scales. In general the bark 
of the white-oak group is lighter, 
softer, and flakier than that of the 
black-oak group. Members of the 
white-oak group mature their acorns 
in one year, while the black oaks re- 
quire two years. Hence on the latter 
species the small acorns may often be 
seen in winter. 

The hickories are also well known 
because of their nuts. The loose 
plated bark of the shagbark hickory at 
once determines its name. The bitter- 
nut has slender, yellow, blunt buds, 
and, as its name indicates, the meat 





of its nuts is bitter. The pignut has 
the slenderest twigs and the smallest 
buds of the hickories. The mocker- 
| nut, rare north of the Ohio River, has 
| stout twigs and large oval buds from 
one-half to one inch long. 

A number of trees can be distin- 
guished by tasting or smelling the 
crushed twigs or buds. Sassafras 
twigs have a characteristic aromatic 
odor and taste. The inner bark of 
black or sweet birch twigs has a de- 
cided wintergreen flavor. Crushed 
twigs of the cherry have the odor and 
taste of bitter almonds. Basswood 
buds, which are usually red and lop- 
| sided, are mucilaginous when chewed. 


THE CONIFERS 


The conifers, or evergreens, as they 
are often called, can be identified most 
easily by their needlelike foliage, which 
is retained throughout the winter on 
all species except the larch and cy- 
press. The pines have needles in 
bunches, supported on a common stalk. 
White pine has five needles in a clus- 
ter; jack pine has two needles from 
one to two inches long; red or Norway 
pine has two needles from four to six 
inches long; pitch pine has three need- 
les three to five inches long; the 
southern yellow pines—loblolly and 
longleaf—are three-needled, with ex- 
traordinarily long leaves, those of the 
former six to nine inches, those of the 
latter eight to eighteen. Larch, or 
tamarack, a deciduous conifer, can be 
identified by the presence of small 
cones and globular red buds. Cypress, 
the other deciduous conifer, has mi- 
nute silvery buds. 

All conifers but the pines have 
needles that occur singly on the twigs. 
The fir trees and the hemlocks have 
flat needles, paler beneath, with blunt 
tips. The undersides of the hemlock 
needles have two grayish lines border- 
ing the midrib. If the outer bark is 
scraped, a reddish color shows beneath. 
The spruces have stiff, sharp-pointed, 
four-sided needles. A spruce can usu- 
ally be told from a fir by pushing 
the back of the hand against the 
needles. If they prick, the tree is a 
spruce; if the needles are soft, it is a 
fir. Cedars have leaves which look 
like small scales pressed close against 
the twigs. The fruit of the white 
cedar is a small cone, that of the red 
cedar or juniper a blue berry. 


THE GROWTH OF A TREE 


Another interesting phase of winter 
tree-study besides identification is 
found in a visit to the farmer’s wood- 
lot. At this season, when most of his 
other work is at a standstill, he is fell- 
ing some of the trees for use as lum- 
ber or fuel. The rings in the freshly 
cut stumps tell a story of the life of 
the tree which we can learn in no other 
way. During the spring and early 
summer the growth of the tree is rapid 
and the cell walls are thin. he 
growth made in late summer, how- 
ever, is slower, with the result that the 
cell walls are thick, making a ring 
about the tree just beneath the bark. 
By counting the rings from the center 
outward to the bark we may learn the 
number of years the tree has lived. 
It is evident at once that a great many 
years are required to produce a large 
tree. Since the rings are not all the 
same distance apart, we can learn 
which were the most favorable years 
for the development of any particular 
tree whose stump we examine. We 
can learn which trees grow rapidly 
and which ones grow slowly. 

In winter, when the flowers are gone 
and birds are few, turn to the trees 
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ly, clear 
white Sead paper 
unusually smoo' 
writing surface: Size 6x7 inches, 
with envelopes to match: " 
Your name and address sonst ‘ 
300 pieces FREE in dis’ ’ 
Plate Gothic type and rich dark 
blue ink up to 4 lines: Mateos " 
personal stationery you will ™ 
delighted to use; also makes 68 
with your friend’s name. Just 
of Denver and outside U. 8. $1.10) ond 
box willbe sent you securely packed by : 
postage prepaid. Be sure to write or print a 
and address clearly. Money back, if you are not 
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To Keep Young 



















seam WiFight excess fat, whatever else you do 
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Secrets 
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including several hun- 
taken this instruction. 
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have 
to 
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subject 
y learn 
dresses 


fuatumes or hats at about one-third the usual | 
telling Di | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and cultivate their acquaintance. In 


which one would expect to find a 


learning to know them by name, you|thrush, for their natural habitat is ac- 


will develop greatly your powers of|curately reproduced. He learns of the 


observation. You will realize that 
they are not mere sticks of wood, but 
animate, growing, breathing things 
striving hard to live and flourish upon 
the earth. As Joyce Kilmer has writ- 
ten in his famous poem: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree!” 


Picture Study—“Fog 
Warning” 
(Continued from page 42) 


where the enthralling spell of the sea 
came upon him with peculiar force. 
Hurried trips to London and a year’s 
voyaging in the West Indies in 1884 
mark the end of this period. 

At last he settled down to an almost 
hermitlike existence in the little fish- 
ing community of Prout’s Neck, on the 
Maine coast. Here he painted the 
rocky shores, the sturdy fisherfolk, and 
especially the sea, in all its changing 
moods. Winslow Homer died in 1910. 
and was buried in Boston, the city of 
his birth. The following year me- 
morial exhibitions of his work were 
held in Boston and New York, de- 
claring his pre-eminent place in the 
annals of American art. 


Chicago: Where Education 
Has a Civic Motive 
(Continued from page 89) 


al description. I did not wonder at it 
in the least that after seeing these 
films children came avidly to the li- 
brary for “The Chronicles of America.” 
Films covering all subjects are 
brought regularly to each_ school. 
There are dozens of sets of holiday 
material. In addition to this service, 
every school has a stereopticon and 
screen for every five hundred pupils, 
and the teachers are especially trained 
in their use. Visual instruction has 
come to be a classroom proposition, 
not an assembly proposition; regular 
business of the day, not a show. 


FreLpD Museum CASES 


Chicago children with their ideal of 
service learn something of reciprocity 
through the service rendered them by 
one of Chicago’s most important in- 
stitutions—the Field Museum. It is a 
common sight to see one of the Field 
Museum vans outside a school building, 
for these vans go constantly back and 
forth from Museum to school and from 
school to school, bringing to one school 
a new  natural-history-exhibit case, 
and taking on to the next school the 
case which the first one has just stud- 
ied. So is natural history vitalized 
for Chicago children. These cases 
are important because of their realism. 
In the one upon thrushes, for instance, 
the child not only looks upon the male 
and female and young birds, stuffed, 
but he learns, from the background 
given the birds, of the type of place in 


materials of which thrushes build their 
nests; of the type of nest they build; 
of the sort of place in which that nest 
is hidden. He learns the color, and 
number, of the eggs. He learns the 
sort of food which the nestlings eat, 
for it is there, in the parent bird’s 
mouth. 

These cases are a delight to the chil- 
dren with their craving for natural 
history. They are invaluable educa- 
tionally because of their scientific ac- 
curacy. 

In addition to this service, the Field 
Museum holds in its own halls lec- 
tures and scientific moving-picture ex- 
hibits and Saturday morning entertain- 
ments for school children, in addition 
to extension lectures in school class- 
rooms, 

There are advantages in being a city 
school child! 


Avoid Strained Voices 
By Mildred Andrews 


While it is a wonderful thing to be 
so absorbed in one’s work that one for- 
gets self entirely and it is a remark- 
able achievement to have one’s pupils 
so enthralled by their work that they 
are oblivious to surroundings, never- 
theless it is very wearying to every- 
one concerned if voices are unduly 
raised. Sometimes teacher and pupils 
are almost screaming without being 
conscious of the fact that they are 
straining their vocal cords as well as 
their nerves. A contrast can instantly 
be observed between the quiet, low- 
pitched enthusiasm of some instructors 
and pupils and the shrill, high-pitched, 
excited interest of others. Show chil- 
dren how to pitch their speaking tones 
correctly and how to enunciate clearly 
when they are about to recite; and, 
above all, restrain yourself until a 
well-modulated speaking-voice becomes 
habitual and relaxed nerves replace 
tense ones. 


Keeping Schoolrooms Neat 
By Grace Reeve 


It is hard to keep the schoolroom al- 
ways neat, unless the children feel that 
the responsibility is theirs. I have 
used the following device for the past 
two years: The girls are organized 
into a “Housekeeper’s Club.” They 
sweep after lunch and do whatever 
work is necessary to make the room 
look more tidy. I make out a chart for 
several weeks in advance, naming two 
girls as housekeepers for each week. 
There is also a chart for the boys, 
whose duties are to carry water and 
—— and keep the playground in good 
order. 


That is the best government which 
desires to make the people happy, and 
knows how to make them happy.— 





Thomas B. Macaulay. 
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JAMES LYNN COMPANY, 








Dustless : 


Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools throughout the country, 
the Little Giant has proved to be efficient in every respect. Noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its operation. . . it is guaranteed to clean black- 
board erasers to your entire satisfaction or your money will be refunded. 
Operated by a Universal motor. ..adapted to all electric currents. Provided 
with nine feet of Underwriter’s lamp cord and Universal plug to conven- 
iently attach to anylamp socket. Weighing only eight pounds, yet strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped parcel post...Price $32.50. 


Dept. N, 
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Little Giant 


Electric Eraser 


Cleaner 





Simple : Inexpensive 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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. Bridge a 
An Unusual Value Hand 
Colored leather, dainti- 
ly lined with moire silk, “"4asn"" 
ontains two packs of 
good cards, bridge 


‘L let Dantel Low 
do my Christmas 
shopping for me” 


“The Daniel Low buyers search the world over for 
Christmas gifts that are just a bit ‘different.’ Their 
splendid catalog is my secret in selecting gifis.” 
Why not let us send you a copy of our helpful, 
You will find in it 6,000 gifts 
pictured and described—precious, novel, artistic, 
useful—Diamonds, Jewelry, Table Silver, Toilet 
Sets, Leather Goods and a variety of Novelties 
such as one would not find in a day's shopping in | 
the largest cities. 

You find in the catalog just the right gift for 
father, mother, brother, Tom, Mary—in short, it 
suggests to you the most appropriate gift for each 
of those whom you wish to remember. 

You will be pleased with the quality of our gifts, 
and the dainty way we pack everything will delight 
you. Once you have tried the Daniel Low way, 
you will wonder how you ever shopped the oid 
way, with its hours of tramping, its weary waiting 
and its last-minute extravagances. 

Among our customers are the wives and daugh- 
ters of Governors, Congressmen, bankers, and 
prominent business and professional mer all over 
America. Our catalog appeals to discriminating 
buyers in every walk of life—not only because of 
the time and trouble saved, but also because of the 
substantial money saving. You shop in your own 
home, you get just what you want, and you pay 
no more—often considerably less—than you had 
planned. We prepay all transportation charges, 
guarantee safe delivery, and refund your money 
on any article that is not perfectly satisfactory. 

Let us help you with your Christmas shopping 


Fill out the coupon and mail it today for 


Pas 


11000 























Bedside Cat 
An totriguing cat of 


while a small glass 
tumbler serves him china 


of the 168 page Daniel Low catalog. 


Sterling 
y 


J 1095 
1.00 





Sardines 


These quaint fish are of peas- 
ant painted Brittany pottery, 
one 94% in. long for the sar- 
dines while the smaller is for 
lemon. C26 2.00 Se 

= : 





Wrappings 


Five sheets of imported tissue like a banded 
sunset in gold and white. Six gold metal 
reindeers. Five yards of Py tape and six 
id star seals. Set N08 1.00 Christmas Gift 
rappings that will make your gifts more 


fascinati 


sre 


ill d in our Ch 





Card Booklet. Many new and distinctive 
Christmas cards are shown in color. Send 


for the bookle 


t. 





Candle Holder 
A wrought iron candle holder show: the 


hammer marks of the craftsman. 


Will add 


a distinctive touch to the mantel or library 


table. 290 





2 1.85 Our catalcg contains many 
similar attractive pieces which will mean 
much to lovers of t 

un 












Sugar and Cream 
green From sunny Italy comes this gay 
cheerful brown polka hand pain 

dot tie holds water, and cream. 3 


ted nt pott 
in. high. C20 Set 
75 You will find our pottery, 
ware, cheerful and 


CH 1.00 novel in design. 


DANIEL LOWS 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 





Clip Coupon - Send for your copy today 





Name 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and Gift Wares 
219 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 


Please send me.a FREE copy of the new 168 page Daniel 
Low catalog at once, with no obligation 


to me. 
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raNat Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 





On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 

throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance. Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
felt-cushioned 


non-binding, disappearin 
od In plain golden oak, 


glass doors, beautifully finish 

$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 

or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 

or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 

ew prices, Sloped direct from factory at a 

big saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg, Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





Can You Answer 





These Bible Questions 


Who was Apollos? 
What was the fate of Judas 
Iscariot? 


Who slew Goliath? * 
5-Minute Bible Test—FREE 


Do you know your Bible as well as you 
should? Gain a thorough understanding 
of the spiritual teachings of the Bible 
and you have an ever-present refuge 
from temptation and trouble. Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study Courses 


have already helps 1d 38,000 

students become better men 

and women through a di- 

rected systematic study EQ 

itstruths. You toocan profit. 

Fourteen courses—ron-sec- 
tarian—one suited to ce 
needsof the youngest secker 
of salvation to the require- 
ments of the most experi- 
enced worker. Send for our 
free 5-Minute Bible Test and 
face the facts. How much 
do you know now? 





MOODY BIBLE msTirUrTs 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute tL. Chicago, Ill. 





Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4578 , 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 


Name.......... 








Street and No....... 
Lo 
State ..... 


30 Days FREE Trial 

1927 eke direct from factory on 

ve $10 to $15. Bany modes. 

es sundries at Factory Prices. Write 
catalog and 


today for marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycie Co., Dept. S-28, 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 


pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 





Aan 











Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








“What kind of a bird shall I put on 
my hat, dear? “One with a small bill.” 


“What is your worry?” “Mone 
“I didn’t know you had any.” 
haven't.” 

Guest—Look here! How long am I 
going to have to wait for the half 
ortion of duck I ordered? WaITtER— 

ill somebody orders the other half. 
We can’t go out and kill half a duck. 


On the last day of school, prizes 
were distributed. When one ‘boy re- 
turned home his mother was enter- 
taining callers. “Well, my boy,” said 
one of the callers, “did you get a 
prize?” “No,” replied the boy, “but I 
got horrible mention.” 


In his announcement on a Sunday 
morning the vicar regretted that 
money was not coming in fast enough 
—but he was no pessimist. “We have 
tried,” he said, “to raise the necessary 
money in the usual manner. We have 
tried honestly. Now we are going to 
see what a bazaar can do.” 


The picnickers were obliged to cross 
a railroad track to reach the place 
where they were to have lunch and 
little Bobby, going ahead, saw a train 
approaching. Eagerly he shouted to 
his father, who was still on the track. 
“Hurry, Daddy, or else give me the 
lunch.” 


At 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon, a 
stranger stood in front of the house of 
a man employed in one of the city de- 
partments. Seeing a woman sitting 
on the porch, he asked whether Mr. 
Blank was there. “Sure, he’s home,” 
she answered. “He works for the city.” 


RESTAURANT MANAGER (to orchestra 
conductor)—I wish you’d display a 
little more tact in choosing the music. 
We’ve got the National Association of 
Umbrella Manufacturers here this 
evening, and you’ve just played “It 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No More!” 


An Italian, having applied for cit- 


y- 
“J 


izenship, was being examined in the 
naturalization court. “Who is _ the 
President of the United States?” “Mr. 
Cool.” “Who is Vice-President?” “Mr. 


Daw.” “Could you be President?” “No.” 
“Why?” 
vera busy worka da mjne.” 


A wealthy girl from America was 
attending a _ social function at 
country house in England. “You 
American girls have not such healthy 
complexions as we have,” said an 
English duchess to the girl. “I always 
wonder why our noblemen take such a 
fancy to your white faces.” “It isn’t 
our white faces that attract them,” re- 
sponded the American girl; “it’s our 
greenbacks.” 


In a place called Tin Can, out in 
the Arizona wilds, a hairy miner once 
said to a stranger: “You’ve traveled 
some, I reckon.” “I sure have,” said 
the stranger. “Been to London?” 
“Sure.” “Paris?” “Yes, oa.” 
“Rome?” “Yep.” The miner took a 
chew of fine cut tobacco. “Elegant 
cities,” he said, “hey?” “They’re sure 
elegant,” said the stranger. The 
miner chewed for a minute thought- 
fully. “Elegant, yes,” he said. “But 
remote.” 


“Mister, you ’scuse please, I 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“T hear you and your wife had some 
words last night.” “We did, but I 
never got around to using mine.” 

“I tell you,” said Pat, “the ould 
friends are the best, after all, and I 
can prove it.” “How?” “Where can 


”\yvou find a new friend that has stood 


by you as long as the ould ones have?” 


Doctor (examining unconscious en- 
gineer)—Did that automobile hit this 
engine? FIREMAN—No, the driver 
slowed up to let the train go by and the 
engineer fainted. 


Her Husspanp—If you hadn’t taken 
so long to get ready we wouldn’t have 
missed that train. His Wire—Yes, 
and if you hadn’t hurried me we 
shouldn’t have had so long to wait for 
the next one. 


Wire—Did you notice the chinchilla 
coat on the woman sitting in front of 
us at church this morning? Huspanp 
—Er—no. Afraid I was dozing most 
of the time. Wire—Um! A lot of good 
the service did you. 


“Have you a Charles Dickens in your 
home?” asked the polite book agent. 
“No!” she snapped. “Or a Robert 
Louis Stevenson?” “er “Or «a 
Eugene Field?” “No; we ain’t, and 
what’s more, we don’t run a boarding 
house here, either. If you’re looking 
for them fellows, you might try the 
house across the street.” 


The English laugh at our accent. 
Well, it’s time we laughed at theirs. 
One day at Oxford University, a cox- 
swain was short a man, and so he went 
out and scoured the roads. He found 
a likely-looking student in the high- 
way and held him up. “I say,” he said, 
“are you an oarsman?” “No,” said the 
student. “I never been on an ’orse in 
me life.” 


An enterprising youngster, according 
to The Survey, has opened a new busi- 
ness field, and issued this advertising 
card, which is up to date in spirit, if 
not accurate in grammar and spelling: 

Mr. Gerald Allen, Jr 
Personal Escorter 
Tots and Kiddies took to school 
and returned prompt in perfect 
condishion if received that way. 

Military discipline. Rates 25c a 

weak. Speshiol rates to twins. 

Refined conversashion. No extry 

charge for nose wipin. All I ast 

is a trial. 


Scotty had a fine horse which Cohen 
wanted to buy. Cohen offered $400 but 
4 | Scotty thought he could get a better 
“| price. To his horror, a short time after 
Cohen made the offer he found the 
horse had suddenly died. He went to 
Cohen and said he would accept the 
offer. Cohen paid the money, and 
Scotty went home with some misgivings 
as to whether the deal was legal. A 
few days later they met and Cohen 
seemed to be in excellent humor, pass- 
ing the time of the day pleasantly. 
After a few days they met again and 
still Cohen was in high spirits. His 
curiosity getting the better of him, 
Scotty blurted out, “What in the world 
did you do with that dead horse, Co- 
hen?” “Oh,” said Cohen, “I came out 
of that trade all right.” “How?” asked 
Scotty. “Oh, I sell 25 raffle tickets at 
$25 each, which give me $625. The 





isfied, so I pay him back his $25 and 
everybody is happy and I make $200.” 
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Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co, 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lew, 




















Lovely Doll, Real Curly Hair, 
face, eyes open and close, arms, 
raand head move. Dress, 
and stockings take off ; also 
ih all Given for selling 
uv ne at 10 cts. each. 
. EXTRA MONEY 
A beds you. 
=a | BLUINE MFG. CO. 
US 548 Mill Street, 
Concord Jct., 





INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 2 
\for $3.75. Printedin either engraver s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples, 


| Wem your copy p tainly and mail to us with P.O. order 
| cos! ur order filled the day receivedand sent to youprepald 


| F. ‘A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, ¥.Y, 




















How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking 


My latest improved Model 25 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. It! 
the only noseshaping appliance of 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed 
device that will actually give yous 
looking nose. Write for free booklet 
tells you how to obtain a perfect 
nose. M,. Trilety, Pioneer N 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, — 
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KAY Y LABORATORIES, Deot. © 
180 N. Wacker 


Distinctive Statione 


Ideal for personal use and Christmas Gifts. 
sheets (7x10), 100 Envelopes on your choice of Ww 
Cafe, Gray, Russet, or Primrose Colored Hamm 
mill Ripple-finish Bond Paper. Name and add 
in black ink in either Old English or Plain 
Postpaid, only $1.75. 

Shipment within five days. Samples free if 
sired. Remit withorder. Specify color, types 
Print hem wd heading desired. 

A. Spaulding, 4th St., Phillipsburs, 
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GIVEN 


Dil, Electric or Carbide. 

Se nc ahene Sa 12boxes Menthe 

which everybody can use, at 25c box’ 

—— Machine and Film given #4 
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Kokk F ay 3c Eac 


all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish. ° 
day service. ROLLS DEVELOPED i) @ 


H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, 


Last season we sold over 115,000 Bom 
of Individual Name Pencils. 
prices on page 26 will sell over 200” 
Boxes this year. 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and Pic 

attachment, Fits any sewing machine. Th 
reliable. 60c prepaid orsent C.O. D. Circulars” 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 41, Sedali« 
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eniniisitaae: 
FREE! A handsome full color reprint of this painting, same size as in this 
advertisement, will be sent to all making request as long as the supply lasts. 


DRESS 


PROJECT: To learn how forms and mode of dress have developed, 


and the importance of the clothing industry. 


\ 
Pe 









4. Linen. 5. Furs. 
III. PROBLEM: What are the proc- 


L PROBLEM: What kinds and forms 


of Dress have been worn? 


1. In ancient times. esses of manufacturing Clothing? 
2. In Greece and Rome. 1. Textiles. 

3. Development of trousers. 2. Weaving. 

4. Typical forms of dress during the 3. Sewing. 


time of Queen Elizabeth. 
IV. RELATED PROJECTS: 


1. Adulteration of foodstuffs and 
clothing. 

2. Make a booklet on silk. 

3. Sheep raising and the importance 
of wool. 


4. Cotton and its importance in the 
clothing industry. 


5. Boots and Shoes. 

6. Hats. 

7. Modern tendencies in dress. 
8. The dictates of fashion. 


Il. PROBLEM: What materials are used 
in Clothing? 
1. Cotton. 


2. Wool. 3. Silk. 







Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 









Hold Your Classes 
with the Silken Cord 


of Romance 


The World Book puts a host 
of subjects at your fingertips 


IP into the pages of The World Book and you'll find 

a mine of interesting reading at your fingertips. 

It tells about the dashing clothes people wore when 

knighthood was in flower—the sun, moon and the stars 

—moving pictures—fruits and vegetables that your great- 

grandmother never heard of—every subject of modern 

science—all is presented in that newsy, human style 
that makes our popular magazines so irresistible. 

No long, hard words, no Latin or Greek to discourage 
the youthful mind. Written in narrative, story form that 
you can read to a class of third graders and hold them 
spellbound. Teachers who use The World Book say it 
soon becomes as necessary in their work as tools to a 
carpenter. The burden of finding ma- 
terial that will actually keep a class in- 
terested is lifted. You will find it a help 
on any different subject. 

Always you have wanted a complete, 
personal library—now you can have it! 
A set of The World Book will be the 
foundation for a home library that you 
will cherish all your life. 

Edited by the famous educator, M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, 
it bears theendorsement of libraries, schools and teachers 
the country over. It is the preferred reference set in tens 
of thousands of American schools. 

Fifteen cents a day will put this 10-volume set, with 
its 7,000 pages, 5,100 pictures, teachers’ outlines and 
lists of questions on your shelf. Once you have used 
The World Book, you will never want to be without 
a set. Daily it will save time for you. 

Write today for free specimen sheets and booklet, 
“Making School Days Count.” For 25c we will mail 
you a 68-page booklet of projects and problems, ready 
for use in the schoolroom. Get the coupon into the 
letterbox before you forget—tear it out now. 



















“Projects and Prob- 
lems,” a 68-page book- 
let of projectssimiler 
to the one given in 
this advertisement, 
mailedtoyou for25c. 





W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY | 
Dept.911, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
C Here is 25¢ (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page booklet 
on “Projects and Problems” for teachers using the project me’ a 


O Send FREE i f The World Book, and copies of your 
bockoe, “Making Saked! eee Count” and “The Verdict of Educators.” 
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Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three important subjects. These last-minute facts are typi- 
cal of the accuracy with which hundreds of subjects are brought strictly to date in the 1927 
Compton’s. Any encyclopedia actually revised during 1927 will contain this information. 


SULPHUR: The United States now LABRADOR: All |b ange 4 be ate 
- 99 per cent of its supply from Texas. square miles} now belongs to Newfound- 

ntil recently nearly all of our sulphur land. Up until a short time ago Quebec 
came from Sicily and Louisiana. claimed 110,000 square miles. 


TELEVISION: A recent 
development — a process of 
transmitting moving pic- 
tures by radio or by wire. 

NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very valuable booklet on encyclopedia 

revision, containing an extensive list of important subjects requiring recent 

revision, which will enable you in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 

up-to-dateness. We shall be glad to send you a copy. Just use the coupon below. 
When you go to an encyclopedia for information you must 
know that it is right. 

In the selection of an encyclopedia you must first, of 
course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, its general use- 
fulness, its accuracy and comprehensiveness. After you 
have satisfied yourself on these points, 


for certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve you as 
surely as Compton’s. For Compton’s is the only encyclopedia 
that is kept continuously up-to-date by frequent and thor- 
ough revisions, so the purchaser knows that he can rely 
on it for the latest facts in all departments of knowledge. 





Atthe request of several prominent book experts the Revision 





just as paramount a factor is the matter 
ofup-to-dateness. Youhavearighttoex- 
pect that any encyclopedia you purchase 
is up-to-date at the time of purchase. 

You have no time to dig through a 
dozen miscellaneous ‘“‘annuals.” You 
must expect accurate, last-minute facts 
from your encyclopedia itself. If you 
find it antiquated in certain instances, 
you must doubt the finality of every- 
thing in it. Every encyclopedia offered 
you should be subjected to a critical 
checking of recent events. 


Remember This About Compton’s 


To save time and effort—and to make 
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July 1, 1927, was another red-letterdayin the annals 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, for it marked 
its Eighth complete revision. The Compton's you pur- 
chase now is revised in every detail up to that date. 


F. E.. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Editor of Compton's has prepared a most interesting booklet 
which deals with the revision of encyclopedias in general, and 
includes a comprehensive list of important subjects requiring 
recent revision. We shall be glad to send you a copy free if 
you desire it. It is an accurate gauge by which you can judge 
any encyclopedia. Invaluable on any Superin- 

tendent’s or Teacher's desk. Justtear o 
and send in the coupon below. 
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F.E.Compton 
& Company 
1000 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIL 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me Free of all charge 
your valuable booklet on 
encyclopedia revision. I un- 
derstand that this does not 

obligate me in any way. 
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